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UNDERSTANDING THE EMBODIMENT OF PERCEPTION 


bviously perception 1s embodied After all, 1f creatures were 

entirely disembodied, how could physical processes 1n the 

environment, such as the propagation of light or sound, be 
transduced into a neurobiological currency capable of generating 
experience? Is there, however, any deeper, more subtle sense in 
which perception 1s embodied? Perhaps Alva Noe's theory of en- 
active perception provides one proposal ! Noe suggests a radical con- 
stitutive hypothesis according to which 


(COH) Perceptual experiences are constituted, in part, by the exercise 
of sensorimotor skills 


On Noe’s view, bodily processes form a constitutive element in per- 
ceptual experiences By contrast, ıt ıs more commonly supposed that 
bodily processes have at most a causal role to play in the genesis of 
perceptual experiences Roughly stated, 


(CAH) Perceptual expenences are caused, in part, by the exercise of 
sensorimotor skills 


Clearly these two hypotheses offer distinct conceptions of the 
embodiment of perception One view maintains that there 1s a con- 
stitutive dependency between bodily processes and perceptual expe- 
riences, where the other maintains that there 1s a causal dependency 
This paper will make the case that Noé fails to offer any evidence that 
supports (COH) over (CAH) and that there is experimental evidence 
that favors (CAH) over (COH) ? 


! Noë, Action im Percephon (Cambridge MIT, 2004) 
* An expanded version of this discussion will be found in Fred Adams and Ken 
Aizawa, The Bounds of Cognition (Malden, MA Blackwell, forthcoming) 
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I SOME CONTEXT FOR THIS ISSUE 


At first glance, a dispute over (CAH) versus (COH) may seem to be 
of limited interest or significance Yet, it 1s easy to connect (COH) 
with the theory Of extended cognition 1n ways that transcend Noe's 
interests or commitments ? On the plausible assumption that percep- 
tual experience is the product of a cognitive process, (COH) appar- 
ently commits one to the view that at least some cognitive processes 
are constituted, in part, by the exercise of sensorimotor skills On the 
further assumption that instances of the exercise of sensorimotor 
skills are constituted, in part, by processes in bodily components, such 
as peripheral nerves and muscles, we have it that at least some cog- 
nitive processes are constituted, 1n part, by bodily processes This last, 
however, 1s part of the extended cognition hypothess As Tim van 
Gelder and Robert Port state the view, "Cognitive processes span the 
brain, the body, and the environment" (op ct, p 1x) Or, as Andy 
Clark and David Chalmers put it, “Cognitive processes ain't (all) in 
the head!” (op cat, p 8) Or, as Robert Wilson states the view, “many 
cognitive capacities in symbol-using creatures, far from being purely 
internal, are either enactive bodily capacities, or worldanvolumg capac- 
ities These capacities are not realized by some internal arrangement 
of the brain or central nervous system, but by embodied states of the 
whole person, or by the wide system that includes (parts of) the bram 
as a proper part” (op cut, p 188) The dispute between (CAH) and 
(COH) 1s, thus, a special case of the difference between the more 
general standard hypothesis of cognitive processing being causally 
connected to bodily and environmental processes and the more gen- 
eral radical (extended cognition) hypothesis that cognitive process- 
ing 1s constituted, in part, by bodily and environmental processes 
If (COH) can be shown to be empinically confirmed over (CAH), this 
provides a beach head for the further advance of extended cognition 
But, 1f (CAH) can be shown to be superior to (COH), the msing tide 
of extended cognition might be slowed 


*Some prominent contributions to the extended cognition hterature are John 
Haugeland, “Mind Embodied and Embedded,” in Haugeland, ed, Having Thought 
(Cambridge Harvard, 1998), pp 207-37, Andy Clark, “Reasons, Robots, and the 
Extended Mind,” Mind and Language, xvi (2001) 121-45, Clark and David Chalmers, 
“The Extended Mind,” Analysis, vir (1998) 7-19, Mark Rowlands, The Body in Mind 
(New York Cambridge, 1999), Larry Shapiro, The Mind Incarnate (Cambridge MIT, 
2004), Tim van Gelder, "What Might Cognition Be, If Not Computation?" this JOURNAL, 
xcl, 7 (July 1995) 345-81, van Gelder and Robert Port, “Preface,” in Port and van 
Gelder, eds , Mind as Motion. Explorations in the Dynamics of Cognition (Cambridge MIT, 
1995), pp vu-x, and Robert Wilson, The Boundarws of the Mind The Indwidual in the 
Fragile Sciences (New York. Cambridge, 2004) 
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Another reason to attend to the difference between (CAH) and 
(COH) ıs that ıt makes ıt clear that the plausıbılıty of (CAH) cannot 
readily be used to support (COH) Why think that the causal inter- 
actions between the exercise of sensorimotor skills and cognitive 
processes 1s a basis for thinking that the exercise of sensorimotor 
skills constitutes, ın part, cognitive processes? After all, the causal 
interactions between the expansion of a bimetallic strip in a ther- 
mostat and the cooling of an air conditioned room 1s no basis for 
thinking that the expansion, 1n part, constitutes the cooling, or that 
the cooling constitutes, 1n part, the expansion That we need to em- 
phasize the distinction between hypotheses like (CAH) and (COH) 
is born out by a review of the literature discussing extended cogni- 
tion, where shifts between something like them are made quite 
casually To take afew examples, Wilson describes playing a children's 
puzzle game, wherein one moves wooden rectangles around in a 
wooden frame, 


We solve the problem by continually looking back to the board and 
trying to figure out sequences of moves that will get us closer to our 
goal, all the time exploiting the structure of the environment through 
continual interaction with ıt We look, we think, we move But the 
thinking, the cognitive part of solving the problem, 1s not squirreled 
away inside us, wedged between the looking and the moving, but de- 
veloped and made possible through these interactions with the board 
(op cit, p 194) 


This looks to be a move from the cognitive processes causally inter- 
acting with the environment to the conclusion that cognitive pro- 
cesses are constituted, in part, by the environment Raymond Gibbs,* 
dealing with intentions, also seems to be up to the same thing 


The windsurfer continually affects and 1s affected by the set of the ng, 
so the behavioral intention to successfully windsurf emerges as a result of 
the interaction between the person and environment Focusing on the 
agent alone, or on how the agent responds to the environment, fails to 
capture the complex nuances of windsurfing behavior Just as it 1s 
important to understand the significance of paper and pencil when one 
does long division, where the cognition of doing long division 1s in part 
"offloaded" into the environment, the intentionality in. windsurfing 
is best understood as a distributed cognitive behavior involving a person, 
a device, and the environment (zd, pp 117-18) 


* Gibbs, “Intentions as Emergent Products of Social Interactions,” in Bertram F 
Malle, Louis J Moses, and Dare A. Baldwin, eds , Intentions and Intentionality (Cam- 
bndge MIT, 2001), pp 105-22 
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Noe, for his part, entertains, 1f not outright endorses, the same shift 
in the following passage, 


Some cognitive states—for example, states of thinking, calculating, 
navigating—may be partially external because, at least sometimes, these 
states depend on the use of symbols and artifacts that are outside the 
body Maps, signs, and writing implements may sometimes be as 1n- 
extricably bound up with the workings of cognition as neural structures 
or internally realized symbols (if there are any) According to active ex- 
ternalism, the environment can drive and so partially constitute cog- 
nitive processes (op ct, pp 220-21) ° 


These examples are noteworthy, primarily for their brevity Other 
examples of the insensitivity to the difference between causal con- 
nection and constitution may be found in Haugeland (op cet, p 217), 
Clark and Chalmers (op ct, p 8), Clark (op cu, p 132), Shapiro 
(op ct, pp 212-13), and Wilson (op ct, p 195) So, (CAH) and 
(COH) ment attention because they are instances of more general 
hypotheses concerning the spatial extent of cognition and because 
they reveal more general problems with familiar arguments for ex- 
tended cognition 

The foregoing analysis 1s supported by an emerging consensus 
among critics of the extended cognition perspective and of Noé’s 
enactive theory of perception in particular Fred Adams and Ken 
Aizawa? and Robert Rupert’ discuss the problematic shift from the 
observation of causal dependencies to the conclusion of consttu- 
tive dependencies as ıt is found in the extended cognition litera- 
ture The issue also figures prominently in Ned Block’s® and Jessie 
Prinz’s’ reviews of Noe's book The first section of Block's review, 
in particular, is entirely consonant with the arguments developed 
here It does not, however, directly address Noé’s arguments for 


*This kind of argument is discussed in greater detail in two works by Adams 
and Aizawa, The Bounds of Cognition, and “Why the Mind Is Sull in the Head,” in 
Philip Robbins and Murat Aydede, eds , Cambridge Handbook of Situated Cognition (New 
York Cambridge, forthcoming) For this reason, this paper contains no discussion of 
chapter 7 of Noé, where this kind of argument occurs 

? Adams and Aizawa, “The Bounds of Cognition,” Philosophical Psychology, xiv. (2001) 
43-64, The Bounds of Cognition, and "Why the Mind Is Still ın the Head ” 

" Rupert, "Representation m Extended Cognitive Systems Does the Scaffolding of 
Language Extend the Mind?" ın Richard Menary, ed , The Extended Mind (Aldershot, 
Hants Ashgate, forthcoming), and "Nativism and Empiricism," m Philip Robbins 
and Murat Aydede, eds, Cambndge Handbook of Situated Cognition (New York Cam- 
bridge, forthcoming) 

* Block, “Review of Alva Noë Acton in Perception,” this JOURNAL, Cir, 5 (May 2005) 
259-72 

* Prinz, “Putting the Brakes on Enactive Perception,” Psyche, x11 (2006) 1-19 
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(COH) based on congenital cataracts, distorting lenses, and retr 
nal stabilization Nor does Block’s review discuss the evidence against 
(COH) based on studies of neuromuscular blockade Prinz’s re- 
view also involves drawing attention to a causation-constitution dis- 
tinction and challenges Noé’s interpretation of the distorting lenses 
and retinal stabilization results in ways complementary to that pre- 
sented here 


Il REFINING (CAH) AND (COH) 


Noé’s theory of enactive perception admits of different interpreta- 
tions and embraces a number of hypotheses, but there 1s excellent 
textual evidence for thinking that Noé endorses (COH) ”° 


The central clarm of what I call the enacteve approach 1s that our ability to 
perceive not only depends on, but 1s constituted by, our possession of 
this sort of sensorimotor knowledge (op cit, p 2) 


What perception 15, however, 1s not a process 1n the brain, but a kind 
of skillful activity on the part of the animal as a whole (op cit, p 2) 


For mere sensory stimulation to constitute perceptual experience—that 
1s, for 1t to have genuine world-presenung content—the perceiver must 
possess and make use of sensorimotor knowledge (op cit, p 10) 


The basic claim of the enactive approach is that the perceiver's ability 
to perceive 1s constituted (in part) by sensorimotor knowledge (1e , by 
practical grasp of the way sensory stimulation varies as the perceiver 
moves) (op at, p 12) 


Most recent work on the relation of perception and action stops short 
of making the constitutive claim that defines the enactive standpoint 


(op cat, p 18) 


Notice that, in the first quotation, it 1s reasonable to read Noé as 
acknowledging the difference between (COH) and (CAH) and ex- 
plicitly endorsing (COH) over (CAH) ” 

Four features of (CAH) and (COH) bear comment First, 1n 1nves- 
tigating these hypotheses, ıt ıs common ground that perceptual 
experience 15, 1n some sense, other than mere peripheral stimulation 


"Both Block and Prinz allude to some latitude in the interpretation of the view 
Noé wishes to defend 

"Cf, Noë, p 215 

"The same apparently holds for Wilson with regard to the more general versions 
of (CAH) and (COH) "My point here is not the trivial one that enriched environ- 
ments can causally produce smarter critters, rather, it 1s that what metaphysically 
determines the smartness of at least some critters 15 their being part of wide cognitive 
systems" (p 195) 
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of the sense organs and something more than sensation Perceiving 
is more than a “blooming, buzzing confusion ” Perceiving might, 
thus, involve computational processes generating conceptual repre- 
sentations based on sensory, and perhaps motoric or higher-level 
cognitive, inputs 

Second, it 1s probably common ground that 1n asking whether 
perceptual experiences are constituted, in part, by the exercise 
of sensorimotor skills we are asking an important empirical ques- 
tion P Thus, to make this an interesting empirical question, rather 
than a matter of stipulation, we will want some characterization of 
“perceptual experience” that 1s conceptually independent of the 
exercise of sensorimotor skills In other words, 1t would be un- 
interesting to find that perceptual experiences are constituted, in 
part, by the exercise of sensorimotor skills 1f one simply means by 
“perceptual experiences” those experiences that are constituted, 
in part, by the exercise of sensorimotor skills That 1s, we presup- 
pose that 1t 1s conceptually possible to have perceptual experiences 
that are not so constituted, even if as a matter of empirical fact 
this ıs impossible on the grounds that perceptual experiences are 
so constituted 7 

The third feature to note concerns what a sensorimotor skill is To 
begin with, a sensorimotor skill 1s a capacity to perform in a certain 
way, rather than merely possessing some theoretical understanding 
It 1s one thing to know what a poker face 1s, to have a theoretical 
understanding of what 1t is It 1s another to have the skill to keep a 
poker face during a poker hand Noe also believes that perception 
involves a kind of theoretical understanding, that perception involves 
the application of concepts Thus, he also thinks that perception 1s, 
in part, constituted by theoretical understanding This dimension of 
Noé's view, however, is not germane to present concerns, since it 1s 
a component of Noe's view that 1s independent of the embodiment 


BCE Noe, p 210 “Whether or not neural activity 1s alone sufficient for an ex- 
perience is, or at least ought to be regarded as, an empincal question On what 
empirical basis, let us ask, 1s the issue taken to have been settled?" Noé’s question 
here ıs not identical to the question about whether perception constitutively requires 
sensorimotor skills, but they are similar in spint So, there 1s little room for Noé to 
maintain that, while the sufficiency question 1s empirical, the question about consti- 
tution 1s not 

4 This assumption 1s not entirely unproblematic, since in Kevin]. O'Regan and Noé, 
"What It Is Like to See A Sensorimotor Theory of Perceptual Experience,” Synthese, 
CXXIX (2001) 79-103, we find the claim, "We suggest that perception could be 
considered to be the exercise of mastery of this kind of object-related sensorimotor 
contingency” (p 88) 
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of perception and theories of extended cognition If theoretical 
knowledge resides wholly in the brain, and Noe gives us no reason to 
think otherwise, then perception’s theoretical component does not 
require either embodiment in or extension into muscles or bones So, 
in the interests of attending to this big picture, this component of 
Noé’s view will be set aside 

Fourth, it should be emphasized that this paper 1s concerned with 
synchronic, rather than diachronic claims More specifically, the issue 
is how, at a given time, perception involves sensorimotor knowledge, 
if at all Does perceptual experience at a given time either causally 
or constitutively depend on the exercise of sensorimotor skulls? It 1s 
a separate matter whether or not the perceptual abilities of any 
organism must, as a matter of evolutionary fact, require the exercise 
of sensorimotor skills Perhaps an organism could evolve perceptual 
capacities in the absence of sensorimotor skills, perhaps not This 
evolutionary issue, however, 1s not the present concern It 1s also a 
separate matter whether the (normal or proper) development of an 
individual organism’s perceptual abilities depends on the exercise of 
sensorimotor skills There is experimental evidence to suggest that it 
does, but that 1s not the issue here 


II EVALUATING THE CASE FOR (COH) VERSUS (CAH) 


Why should cognitive scientists suppose that the exercise of sen- 
sorimotor mechanisms or skills, in part, constitutes perceptual expe- 
riences? Noe offers three types of evidence 1n support of (COH) the 
results of removing congenital cataracts, the effects of distorting 
goggles, and the fading of retinally stabilized 1mages Each of these, 
however, fails to support (COH) over (CAH) 

III 1 Cases of Congenital. Cataracts The first source of evidence 
Noé cites involves the consequences of removing congenital cataracts 
in adult patients. Consider two of the reports to which Noé draws 
our attention One is Richard L Gregory and Jean G Wallace's de- 
scription” of patient, S B 


S B's first visual experience, when the bandages were removed, was of 
the surgeon's face He described the experience as follows He heard a 
voice coming from 1n front of him and to one side he turned to the 
source of the sound and saw a "blur " He realized that this must be a face 

Upon careful questioning, he seemed to think that he would not have 
known that this was a face if he had not previously heard the voice and 
known that voices came from faces (:bid, p 366) 


5 Gregory and Wallace, Recovery from Early Blindness A Case Study (Cambridge Heffer 
and Sons, 1963), cited by Noé, p 5 
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Oliver Sacks’* provides another example 


Virgil told me later that in this first moment he had no idea what he was 
seeing There was light, there was movement, there was color, all mixed 
up, all meaningless, a blur Then out of the blur came a voice that said, 
“Well?” Then, and only then, he said, did he finally realize that this chaos 
of light and shadow was a face—and, indeed, the face of his surgeon 
(bid, p 114) 


Clearly, immediately after surgery, the adult patients continue to have 
some sort of visual perceptual deficit 

The existence of this deficit does not, of course, tell us about its 
nature The cataract patients have sensations, but there still appears 
to be something missing What? One possibility, the one Noé favors, 1s 
that the deficit arises because these patients have not integrated their 
sensations with their sensorimotor skills The patients are what Noe 
describes as "experientially blind” (op ct, p 4) Another possibility 1s 
that growing up with cataracts ın place leads to a deficit ın sensory 
processing mechanisms Sensory processes are distorted, hence so are 
the perceptual processes based on them These possibilities are, of 
course, not mutually exclusive Growing up with cataracts may well 
cause both deficits in the production of sensations and ın the ın- 
tegration of sensations with the normal sensorimotor apparatus 
Indeed, this suggests yet another possibility Improper development 
of either sensation or improper integration of sensation and motor 
skills could lead to deficits 1n the sensorimotor apparatus itself 

Unless Noe can rule out sensory deficits as the explanation for the 
behavior of the cataract patients, his argument for (COH) collapses 
Yet, after providing an articulate statement of this problem, Noe 
offers the followmg comments “This objection has some force In 
section 1 3 I turn to an example of putative expenential blindness 
[that of distorting lenses] that 1s not vulnerable to this criticism 
Taken together the two examples make a strong case for expenen- 
tial blindness and so for (COH)" (op ct, p 7) While conceding 
some force to the argument 1n one sentence, two sentences later he 
appears to think the case of congenital cataracts helps make for a 
“strong case” for experiential blindness Yet, if the evidence does 
not show that there 1s some deficit of sensorimotor integration, 1t 
is unclear how it can support (COH) Generally, data that accords 
with either of two interpretations 1s not taken to support one or the 


"Sacks, An Anthropologist on Mars Seven Paradoxical Tales (New York Knopf, 1995), 
cited by Noé, p 5 
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other The situation here 1s worse for Noé than just the logic of the 
situation indicates It is not just that sensory processing deficits are 
logically possible 1n cases of congenital cataracts There 1s, 1n fact, 
experimental evidence indicating that congenital cataracts lead to 
deficits ın sensory processing Perhaps there are sensorimotor m- 
tegration problems and sensorimotor problems, but there is evr 
dence for sensory deficits 

Several recent studies have indicated that even after surgical re- 
moval of dense congenital cataracts, patients suffer deficits in grating 
acuity, spatial contrast sensitivity, temporal contrast sensitivity, periph- 
eral vision, stereo acuity, perception of global form, and perception 
of global motion ” While many of these studies appeared too recently 
to have been incorporated into Noé’s book, there is another source 
of evidence bearing on the nature of the deficits in patients with 
congenital cataracts For over forty years, neuroscientists have been 
investigating the neuroanatomical and neurophysiological effects of 
various forms of visual sensory deprivation in nonhuman animals 
Among the best known are classic early experiments conducted by 
Torsten Wiesel and David Hubel * Most relevant for present purposes 
are studies involving binocular hid suture for the first several weeks 


"Eileen E Birch, David Stager, Joel Leffler, and David Weakley, “Early Treatment of 
Congenital Unilateral Cataract Minimizes Unequal Competition," Investigative Ophthal- 
mology and Visual Science, xxxix. (1998) 1560-66, Elizabeth R Bowering, Daphne 
Maurer, Terri L Lewis, and Henry P Brent, "Sensitivity in the Nasal and Temporal 
Hemifields in. Children Treated for Cataract,” Investigative Ophthalmology and Visual 
Scvence, XXXIV (1993) 8501-09, Lewis, Maurer, and Brent, "The Development of 
Grating Acuity ın Children Treated for Unilateral or Bilateral Congenital Cataract,” 
Investigative Ophthalmology and Visual Science, xxxvi (1995) 2080-95, David Ellemberg, 
Lewis, Maurer, and Brent, "Influence of Monocular Deprivation During Infancy on 
the Later Development of Spatial and Temporal Vision," Visron Research, xu (2000) 
3283-95, Ellemberg, Maurer, Sonia Brar, and Brent, "Better Perception of Global 
Moton after Monocular than after Binocular Deprivation,” Viston Research, vii (2002) 
169-79, Ellemberg, Lewis, Maurer, Chang Hong Lau, and Brent, “Spatial and Temporal 
Vision in Patients Treated for Bilateral Congenital Cataracts,” Vision. Research, XXXIX 
(1999) 3480-89, Lewis, Ellemberg, Maurer, Fran Wilkanson, Hugh R. Wilson, Melanie 
Dirks, and Brent, “Sensitivity to Global Form ın Glass Patterns after Early Visual 
Deprivation ın Humans,” Vision. Research, Lxi (2002) 939-48, L Mioche and MT 
Perenin, "Central and Peripheral Residual Vision 1n Humans with Bilateral Deprivation 
Amblyopia,” Experimental Brain Research, vxx (1986) 259-72, Milan E. Tytla, Lewis, 
Maurer, and Brent, "Stereopsis after Congenital Cataract," Investigative Ophthalmology 
and Visual Science, XXXIV (1993) 1767-73, Milan E Tytla, Maurer, Lewis, and Brent, 
"Contrast Sensitivity ın Children Treated for Congenital Cataract,” Clinical. Vision 
Sciences, 11 (1988) 251-64 

? Hubel and Wiesel, “Receptive Fields of Cells in Strate Cortex of Very Young, 
Visually Inexperienced Kittens,” Journal of Neurophysiology, xxv1 (1963) 994-1002, 
and "Comparison of Effects of Unilateral and Bilateral Eye Closure on Cortical Unit 
Responses in Kittens,” Journal of Neurophysiology, xxvii (1965) 1029-40 
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after an animal’s birth These interventions, like large dense con- 
genital cataracts, allow the projection of diffuse light onto the retina, 
while blocking the highest frequency spatial patterns m the stimuli 
That 1s, eyelid sutures and large dense congenital cataracts allow 
only broad patterns of light and dark, rather than fine details, to play 
upon the retina Even this restricted type of sensory deprivation has 
a substantial literature In a 1982 review, Murray Sherman and Peter 
Spear reported that binocular lid suture 1n cats during the critical 
or sensitive period produces any number of abnormalities in striate 
cortex ” After the sutures are removed, deprived striate cortex 1s less 
responsive to visual stimulation than 1s normal striate cortex In de- 
prived cats, fewer cells respond to standard stimuli and even those 
cells that do respond have lower peak response rates In addition, 
among cells that remain responsive, a large proportion have ab- 
normal receptive fields In normal cats, a large fraction of cortical 
cells have excitatory and inhibitory regions that make them sensi- 
tive to the onentations of edges, bars, and lines In bilaterally lid 
sutured cats, however, the inhibitory portions of the receptive fields 
of these cortical cells are weak or absent This will likely make the 
perceptual experience of borders faint or fuzzy, suggesting a sensory 
explanation of some of the perceptual deficits found in Gregory 
and Wallace’s patient, SB, and Sacks’s patient Virgil Further, in 
normal cats, many of the cells in striate cortex are sensitive to the 
direction of motion of edges, bars, and lines In bilaterally hd sutured 
cats, many of the responsive cortical cells lose their sensitivity to the 
direction of motion This might explain any failure of sensorimmotor 
coordination found in patients after bilateral congenital cataract re- 
moval Finally, bilaterally hd sutured cats also lose sensitivity to binoc- 
ular disparity, thereby losing an important depth cue This purely 
sensory deficit might explain the difficulty patients might have in 
negotiating the three-dimensional world, hence obviating the need 
to hypothesize experiential blindness as the cause of a patient’s be- 
havioral deficits 

The point 1s not that the current clinical and experimental results 
definitively establish a purely sensory explanation for patient def- 
icits There are clear differences between the human cases and the 
animal experiments For example, 1n the animal experiments, the 
eyelids are sutured before the animal’s eyes open In human pa- 
tients, the opacification of cataracts takes place over several weeks 


"Sherman and Spear, “Organization of Visual Pathways ın Normal and Visually 
Deprived Cats,” Phystological Reviews, xiI (1982) 738-855 
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and months, thereby allowing some amount of visual experience 
Further, the cataracts need not cover the entire pupil, thereby 
allowing “slits” of relatively normal stimulation around the edges of 
the cataract Sull further, the presence of cataracts in humans can 
induce behavioral abnormalities, such as squinting, that are not 
found in the animal ? These differences notwithstanding, the point 
remains that the possibility of congenital cataracts giving rise to 
sensory deficits ıs not a mere possibility, 1t 15 an empirical possibility 
supported by a serious body of evidence that challenges Noé's inter- 
pretation of the data 

The foregoing empirical problems are just the beginning of 
the difficulues 1n Noe's reliance on observations of post-operative 
cataract patients to argue for (COH) Suppose, for the sake of ar- 
gument, that in fact these patients are experientially blind in Noé’s 
sense That 1s, suppose that they do not or cannot integrate their 
sensations with patterns of movement and thought Does this suffice 
to establish (COH)? No There still remain two ways in which this 
conclusion falls short of supporting (COH) Noe’s conception of 
experiential blindness 1s a kind of perceptual deficit that he sets 
alongside sensory blindness, 1t 1s an inability to integrate sensations 
with patterns of movement and thought But, there are, of course, 
many kinds of perceptual blindness There ıs achromotopsia (color- 
blindness) and this of several types There is akinetopsia, motion 
blindness There 1s face agnosia and form agnosia A person who 1s 
color blind 1s not entirely lacking 1n perceptual capacities, only the 
capacity to discriminate some colors A person who 1s motion blind 
is not completely blind, only blind to motion Similarly for face and 
form agnosia And, indeed, the same for Noe's expenential blind- 
ness As a conceptual possibility, 1t appears to be possible that 
some humans might perceive things, only without these percep- 
tions being integrated into patterns of personal movement and 
thought The only thing that might preclude this conceptual 
possibility ıs 1f Noe's concept of perceptual experience simply 
includes being constituted, in part, by sensorimotor skills But, then, 
Noé’s claim that perceptual experience 1s constituted, in part, by 
sensorimotor skills just becomes some sort of logical truth, rather 
than an empirical hypothesis The examples of cataract patient are 
then irrelevant 


% Each of these possibilities 1s described in a case study in Ione Fine, Harvey S 
Smaliman, Peter Doyle, and Donald I A Macleod, “Visual Function before and after 
the Removal of Bilateral Congenital Cataracts in Adulthood,” Vision Research, LXII 
(2002) 191—201 
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Even if we concede that the cataract patients are expenientially 
blind, there still remains one more problem in using this to sup- 
port (COH) One must ask what 1s responsible for the patients’s 
failure to integrate sensory stimulation with sensormotor skills 
What explains this failure’? Noe concludes that the failure is due 
to the loss of a constituent of the perceptual process, namely, the 
exercise of sensorimotor skills No exercise of sensorimotor skills, 
no perceptual experience That is, he thinks that (COH) explains 
the failure of integration, he thinks that (COH) explains the ex- 
periential blindness But, (CAH) seems to offer just as good an ex- 
planation of the putative experiential blindness as does (COH) 
According to (CAH), the reason post-operative cataract patients 
are experientially blind 1s that their sensorimotor skills are not yet 
causally connected to their sensory apparatus in the proper way It 
is not that the exercise of sensorimotor skills are essential to per- 
ception because they are constitutive, in part, of perception, it 1s 
that these sensorimotor skills are essential for normal perception 
because they have an essential causal role 1n shaping perceptions 
and the normal causal connections have been disrupted 

So, 1t appears that Noe's appeal to post-operative congenital cat- 
aract patients fails to establish (COH) in three ways First, the cataract 
patients may well suffer from sensory deficits of one or more types 
which could entirely account for any perceptual or sensorimotor 
deficits Second, even if cataract patients are experientially blind 
in Noe’s sense, this still fails to establish (COH) for two reasons 
First, these patients might be experienttally blind, but this does not 
imply that they must be totally blind as (COH) requires Second, 
(COH) provides no better explanation of experiential blindness 
than does (CAH) 

HIT 2 Distorteng Lenses Since the late nineteenth-century experi- 
ments by George Malcolm Stratton, psychologists have been inter- 
ested 1n the effects of long-term use of distorting lenses of one sort 
or another * Noe wishes to appeal to them in support of (COH) 
Noe 1s correct in his claim that these experiments provide cases of 
experiential blindness that overcome the problem of possible sen- 
sory deficits ın cataract patients Nevertheless, he fails to recog- 
mize the gap between the discovery of experiential blindness and 
the confirmation of (COH) that we just rehearsed above Consider, 


a: George Malcolm Stratton, "Some Prelimmary Experiments on Vision without 
Inversion of the Retinal Image,” Psychological Review, 111 (1896) 611-17, “Upright Vision 
and the Retinal Image,” Psychological Review, 1v (1897) 182-87, and “Vision without 
Inversion of the Retinal Image,” Psychological Review, tv (1897) 341-60 and 463-81 
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then, Ivo Kohler's description? of the effects of wearing spherical 
prism lenses, 


During visual fixations, every movement of my head gives rise to the most 
unexpected and peculiar transformations of objects 1n the visual field 
The most familiar forms seem to dissolve and remtegrate in ways never 
before seen At times, parts of figures run together, the spaces between 
disappearing from view, at other times, they run apart, as 1f intent on 
deceiving the observer Countless times I was fooled by these extreme 
distortions and taken by surprise when a wall, for instance, suddenly 
appeared to slant down the road, when a truck I was following with my 
eyes started to bend, when the road began to arch like a wave, when 
houses and trees seems to topple down, and so forth I felt as 1f I were 
living in a topsy-turvy world of houses crashing down on you, of heaving 
roads, and of jellyhke people (wd, p 64) 


What appears to be going on here 1s a failure to integrate sensations 
into sensorimotor skills, that is, we appear to have experiential blind- 
ness This ıs the point of Noe’s example 

Nevertheless, as we saw ın the previous section, the existence of 
experiential blindness does not suffice to establish (COH) Recall 
that experiential blindness, as Noé defines it, 1s just a particular kind 
of perceptual deficit ın just the way achromotopsia and akinetopsia 
are But, one can have this deficit without being entirely blind In the 
case of the subject, K, even Noe admits that “Kis not completely blind, 
to be sure, he recognizes the trucks, the trees, and so forth But nor 
is he completely able to see His visual world 1s distorted, made un- 
predictable, and topsy-turvy” (op ct, p 8, cf p 9) If Kis able to 
synthesize the sensations caused by trucks, trees, people and so forth, 
into forms that enable him to recognize them as trucks, trees, and 
people, then there seems to be some reasonable basis for saying that 
he perceives the trucks, trees, people, and so forth Thus, K perceives 
things, even though experientially blind K perceives things despite 
the misalignment between his vision and his sensorimotor skills So, 
Noé does not give us a case where there 1s no exercise of sensorimotor 
skills, hence no perceptual experience Noé does not give us a case of 
experiential blindness bringing on an absence of perceptual expe- 
rience So, the observations regarding K do not support (COH) 

Noé 1s evidently aware of the force of this objection and sub- 
sequently tries to blunt ıt Noé observes that the left-right distorting 
lenses only affect one's perceptions involving motions to the left or 


? Kohler, “Formation and Transformation of the Perceptual World," Psychological 
Issues, ut (1964) 1-173, cited by Noe, p 8 
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right, not those involving motions up and down ? Indeed, the left- 
right, goggles do not influence perceptions of colors or light and 
dark Viewed abstractly, what Noe 1s saying 1s that failing to exercise 
sensorimotor skills of type a leads to loss of perceptual experiences 
of type B But, this could, at most, be used to support (COH*), 
namely, that perceptual experiences of type B are constituted, 1n part, 
by the exercise of sensorimotor skills of type a This 1s obviously 
weaker than (COH) So, even 1f (COH*) were true, this would not 
suffice to establish (COH) Further, (COH™*) runs a greater risk than 
does (COH) of degenerating into an uninteresting stipulative defi- 
nition We need some characterization of perceptual experiences of 
type B that does not stipulate that they are simply those abilities 
constituted, in part, by the exercise of sensorimotor skills of type a 

Both (COH*) and (COH) face a further problem, namely, they do 
not appear to provide a better explanation of experiential blindness 
than would hypotheses (CAH*) or (CAH) This last point will be 
sketched for (COH) As in our discussion of the cataract patients, we 
can ask for an explanation of the experiential blindness of those who 
wear distorting goggles Why 1s it that those who wear distorting lenses 
have their sensations decoupled from their sensonmotor apparatus? 
Noe proposes (COH), that a constitutive element of perceptual ex- 
periences 1s lost, namely, that there 1s no exercise of sensorimotor 
skills But, (CAH) seems to offer as good an explanation of experiential 
blindness as does (COH) (CAH) tacitly supposes that certam visual 
perceptions are influenced by two types of factors, the input from the 
retina and input from the sensorimotor mechanisms, such as those ın 
the vestibular system, that compensate for bodily motions The dis- 
torting lenses, however, disrupt the relationship that normally exists 
between the retinal input and the motion compensating mechanisms 
Thus, the lenses distort the coordination of retinal signals and bodily 
signals There ıs no need to adopt (COH) for this explanation In view 
of this last point, the observations on the effects of distorung lenses 
provide no reason to think that any perceptual experiences are 1n any 
way constituted by the exercise of any sensorimotor skills 

HI? Visual Fading of Retinally Stabilized Images For over fifty years, 
it has been known that 1mages projected to a fixed location on the 


3 Tt would presumably be somewhat harder for Noé to run this line in K's case, since 
he wore spherically distorting lenses, rather than left-right or up-down reversing lenses 
Perhaps he can maintain that the distorting lenses do not eliminate the sensorimotor 
skills of eye movements, hence that perception can persist But, this would evidently 
undercut the appeal to lenses, since they would no longer be cases where there 1s no 
sensorimotor skill, hence no perception 
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Figure 1 


retina fade due to sensory adaptation ** Rods and cones cease to re- 
spond to a uniform pattern of illumination. While tbe use of labora- 
tory equipment is most effective for stabilizing images on the 
retina, one can get a sense of this kind of adaptation by fixaung on 
the black spot in the center of Figure 1 With a steady fixation, the gray 
annulus will fade from view, but will return with shght eye movements 

Although Noé claims that visual fading "suggests that some mini- 
mal amount of eye and body movement 1s necessary for perceptual 
sensation" (op ct, p 13), this suggestion does nothing to support 
(COH) In the first place, this provides no grounds for extrapolating 
from a putative need for motion m vision to a need for motion in 
other sense modalities, such as olfaction Second, it 15 simply not true 
that some minimal amount of eye or body movement 1s necessary 
even for visual perception Even if the eye and body are entirely 
stationary, the fading can be prevented simply by moving images 
across the retina or changing the pattern of hght projected onto the 
retina The reader may have someone hold Figure 1 steady before her 
until the annulus fades, then have that person move the figure The 
annulus will then reappear It 1s the change of stimulation, not nec- 
essarily the eye or body motions, or sensorimotor skills, per se that are 
relevant Third, even if eye or body motions were necessary to prevent 
visual fading, that would not show that the exercise of sensorimotor 


"LA Riggs andF Ratliff, "The Effects of Counteracung the Normal Movements of 
the Eye," Journal of the Optical Society of America, xui (1952) 872-73, and RW Ditchburn 
and BL Ginsborg, "Vision with a Stabilized Retinal Image,” Nature, cLXx (1952) 36-37 
are sometimes cited as classic papers on the topic 
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skills 1s necessary to prevent visual fading Parkinsonian tremors, 
for example, might induce sufficiently large motions of the eye and 
body to prevent visual fading, but the tremors are not the exercise 
of sensorumotor skills One cannot simply identify eye and bodily 
motions with the exercise of sensorimotor skills Fourth, suppose, 
contrary to fact and just for the sake of argument, that the exercise 
of sensorimotor skills 1s necessary for visual perception Even that 
would not show that exercising certain sensorimotor skills partially 
constitutes certain visual perceptual experiences, rather than that the 
exercise of those skills 1s causally necessary for visual experiences 
(CAH) 1s not the view that the exercise of sensorimotor skills 1s causally 
necessary for perceptual experiences As we shall see below, experi- 
ments with neuromuscular blockade suggest otherwise (CAH) only 
maintains that the exercise of sensorimotor skills makes a causal con- 
tribution to the perceptual experiences one has If, however, 1t turns 
out, contrary to fact, that it 1s only by the exercise of certain sensori- 
motor skills that one has certain perceptual expenences, (CAH) can 
explain this by appeal to the idea that the exercise of certain sensori- 
motor skills happens to be the only causal mechanism for producing 
those expenences Thus, (CAH) can provide as good an explanation 
of the necessity of deployed sensorimotor skills for perceptual ex- 
periences as does (COH) So, retinal fading provides no evidence that 
any perceptual abilities are constituted, m part, by the use of senso- 
rimotor skills There really 1s a surpnsing gap between the actual 
empirical data and the interpretation Noe wishes to place on them 


IV THE CASE AGAINST (COH) PARALYSIS 


Given that the evidence Noe presents fails to support (COH) over 
(CAH), one might suspect that this ıs a consequence of an insig- 
nificant difference between the two, that (COH) makes no empirical 
predictions that (CAH) does not Yet, this 15 incorrect In fact, (COH) 
makes some predictions that are disconfirmed These are cases m 
which paralysis prevents the exercise of sensorimotor skills, but where 
perceptual experiences continue Noe hints at two strategies that one 
might use to address this problem of paralysis The first ıs by appeal to 
sensorimotor knowledge as theoretical and the other by appeal to the 
incompleteness of paralysis The first approach does nothing to save 
the embodiment of perception, the second only works for a limited 
range of types of paralysis 

Noé writes apparently interchangeably about sensorimotor skills 
and sensorimotor knowledge This is unproblematic, provided the 
assumption that skills in the muscles and peripheral nerves constitute 
a kind of knowledge But, Noe also comments on cases of motor 
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paralysis and optic ataxia (the mability to coordinate motor actions 
with sensations) 1n ways that suggest an alternative conception of 
sensorimotor knowledge as a species of theoretical knowledge 


The existence of optic ataxia, therefore, does not undercut the enactive 
view, for from the fact that a patient suffers optic ataxia, 1t doesn’t follow 
that he or she lacks the relevant sensorimotor knowledge What would 
undercut the enactive approach would be the existence of perception 
in the absence of bodily skills and sensorimotor knowledge which, on 
the enactive view, are constitutive of the ability to perceive Could there 
be an entirely inactive, znert perceiver? (op cit, p 12) 


What Noé suggests 1n the second sentence 1s that perceptual abilities 
must constitutively involve either bodily skills or (theoretical) senso- 
rimotor knowledge In optic ataxia one loses the bodily skills but re- 
tains the theoretical sensorimotor knowledge Therefore, the enactive 
view predicts that those suffering from optic ataxia should not be com- 
pletely without perception This reading 1s, however, somewhat strained 
by the concluding question An entirely inactive, inert perceiver would 
be one that 1s immobilized or paralyzed, not one necessarily lacking 
theoretical sensonmotor knowledge So, in this passage ıt still looks 
as though Noé 1s committed to the exercise of bodily skills ın muscles 
and peripheral nerves being constitutive of perceptual experience 
But, then again, just a paragraph later, Noé wntes the following, 


More important, paralysis does not undermine the paralyzed person’s 
practical understanding of the ways movement and sensory stimulation 
depend on each other Even the paralyzed, whose range of movement 1s 
restricted, understand, implicitly and practically, the significance of 
movement for sumulation They understand, no less than those who are 
not disabled, that movement of the eyes to the left produces nghtward 
movement across the visual field, and so forth Paralyzed people can’t do 
as much as people who are not paralyzed, but they can do a great deal, 
whatever the scope of their limitations, they draw on a wealth of sen- 
sorimotor skill that informs and enables them to perceive (op cit ) 


Again, the mmitial sentences of this passage could be taken to mean 
that theoretical knowledge of the relations between bodily motions are 
sufficient for preserving perception in paralyzed individuals But, of 
course, there are the closing comments on what paralyzed people can 
and cannot do, which at least suggests that Noe is sticking by the idea 
that perception requires the exercise of some bodilysensonmotor skills 
Noé can, of course, define the theory of enactive perception as he 
wishes, either allowing theoretical knowledge to preserve perception 
or not Be Noé’s view what 1t may, an appeal to theoretical knowledge 
will not support the embodiment of perception in nerves and periph- 
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eral muscles Insofar as theoretical knowledge 1s constituted entirely 
by what 1s in the brain, showing that perceptual experience 1s con- 
stituted, in part, by the exercise of theoretical knowledge does not 
suffice to show that perceptual experience 1s constituted, 1n part, by 
the exercise of sensommotor skills and processes ın muscles and 
peripheral nerves So, insofar as sensorimotor knowledge 1s taken to 
require the active use of muscles and peripheral nerves, 1t appears 
that the enactive theory 1s committed to there being a total loss of 
perception in cases of total paralysis 

Noe's second strategy 1n dealing with paralysis, therefore, 1s to note 
that 1n the case of quadriplegics, paralysis is not complete Here ıs the 
relevant text 


Paralysis 1s certainly not a form of blindness But isn't that precisely what 
the enactive theory requires, that the paralyzed be experientially blind? 
No The enactive theory requires that perceivers possess a range of 
sensorimotor skills It seems clear that quadriplegics have the pertinent 
skills Quadriplegics can move their eyes and head, and to some extent, 
at least with help from technology, they can move their bodies with 
respect to the environment (e g , by using a wheelchair) (op at, p 12) 


Noé 1s apparently equating paralysis with quadriplegia Quadnriplegia, 
however, 1s not the only source of paralysis In particular, there are 
forms of paralysis that arise from interference with the neuromus- 
cular junction 

There 1s a broad class of neuromuscular blockers that inhibit neuro- 
muscular function by binding to the muscle receptors for the neuro- 
muscular transmitter acetyl choline Acetyl choline cannot cause 
normal neuromuscular contraction, since the muscle relaxer blocks 
its binding sites on muscles For decades, the use of neuromuscular 
blockade has widely been recognized to induce paralysis, but not loss 
of consciousness Muscle relaxers are, thus, quite different from gen- 
eral anesthetics Muscle relaxers have long been an important tool in 
the anesthesiologist’s toolkit, enabling the surgeon to better control 
the body position of patients They are also exceptionally useful in 
suppressing involuntary motor responses, such as the gagging and 
coughing that occur during intubation 

These facts bear on the enactive theory of perception since pa- 
tients are frequently aware of sounds, voices, and objects during 
surgery that combines both general anesthetic and neuromuscular 
blockade ? In an anonymous 1979 editorial ın the British. Journal of 


*In a forthcoming book, The Bounds of Cognition, Adams and Aizawa also renew 
complementary studies of the effects neuromuscular blockade on perception 
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Anaesthesia, a woman with medical experience reported m graphic 
detail her recollections of bemg aware during a Caesarian section 
under general anesthesia and neuromuscular blockade ^ Although 
immobilized by the anesthesiologist, she remembers feeling the pain 
of the mosion, hearing her baby crying, and feeling the insertion of 
a nasogastric tube In a more recent case study, a 74-year old woman 
recalled that during her operation "1) she felt pamm during the 
incision of the abdomen, 2) she heard the operator say, “It 1s difficult 
to remove all tumors because the adhesion 1s very strong,’ and 3) she 
remembered someone had been walking around her "" These post- 
operative recollections were independently confirmed by the surgical 
staff Because of the obvious importance of this phenomenon, there 
have been a number of studies of its frequency in hospitals in the 
United States and Europe In one study involving 45 patients, all 
recalled hearing sounds or voices, 33 understood and remembered 
conversations, 21 had visual perceptions, 29 felt being touched, 
6 recalled moderate pain, and 8 recalled severe pain ? Noe focuses on 
the role of sensorimotor skills in visual perception, but the cases of 
awareness of voices, sounds, and pain under anesthesia remind us of 
the need to consider other perceptual modalities 

Paradoxically for the enactive theory, one large-scale prospective 
study of awareness during surgery found that recollection of aware- 
ness 18 more probable when general anesthetics are used in com- 
bination with muscle relaxers than when general anesthetics are used 
alone ? If the enactive theory 1s correct, this is surprising since the 
theory might well be taken to predict that the more extensive the 
immobilization, the less likely there 1s to be perception If, however, 
sensorimotor skills are only a causal influence on what one perceives, 
then it 1s not at all surprising that the use of muscle relaxers would 
increase the incidence of awareness during surgery With the body 
incapacitated, ıt is much more difficult for anesthesiologists to detect 
the fact that a patient is not sufficiently anesthetized When patients 


*°“On Beng Aware,” Briesh Journal of Anaesthesia, x1 (1979) 711-12 

7 Shihiro Miura, Satoshi Kashimoto, Toshiaki Yamaguchi, and Takashi Matsukawa, 
“A Case of Awareness with Sevoflurane and Epidural Anesthesia in Ovarian 
Tumorectomy," Journal of Clinical Anesthesia, xix (2001) 227-29 

*D Schwender, H Kunze-Kronawitter, P Dietrich, S Klasing, H Forst, and 
C Madler, “Conscious Awareness during General Anaesthesia Patients’ Percep- 
tions, Emotions, Cognition, and Reactions,” British Journal of Anaesthesia, Ux xx (1998) 
133-39 

SRolf H Sandın, Gunnar Enlund, Peter Samuelsson, and Claes Lennmarken, 
"Awareness during Anaesthesia A Prospective Case Study,” The Lancet, cceLv (2000) 
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are more lightly anesthetized, they are more likely to be aware This 
makes sense on (CAH) 


V CONCLUSION 


The upshot 1s that the evidence from congenital cataract patients, 
subjects wearing distorting lenses, and retinal fading fails to support 
the radical hypothesis that perception is constituted, in part, by 
the exercise of sensornimotor skills Rather, the evidence is perfectly 
consistent with. what mainstream cognitive psychology has long be- 
lieved, namely, that perception 1s causally influenced by sensorimotor 
skills Further, cases of complete paralysis found in the use of neuro- 
muscular blockade show that perception 1s possible without the 
exercise of sensormmotor skills 

If the enactive view provides a distorted account of the embodi- 
ment of perception, what 1s a more plausible approach? For the pres- 
ent, only a few all-too-brief comments can be made 

To begin with, (CAH) itself needs further refinement and clan- 
fication For one thing, it 1s evidently false to say that all perceptual 
experiences are causally influenced by the exercise of sensorimotor 
skills As we saw 1n the cases of neuromuscular blockade, there are 
some perceptual experiences that are essentially the same, whether 
one exercises sensorimotor skills or not One perceives speech, for 
example, in essentially the same way whether paralyzed by neuro- 
muscular blockade or not It 1s much more plausible to say that some 
perceptual experiences are causally influenced by the exercise of 
sensorimotor skills A second consideration 1s that we may have to 
distinguish between the possible roles of motors signals to execute 
bodily movements which might be entirely within the nervous system 
and the possible role of the actual flesh and blood, bone and cartilage 
of the body For example, during a blink, the eye 1s completely closed 
for about 1/6th of a second with the amount of light striking the 
retina reduced by about 90% ? These blackouts are noticeable, but 
they are not of the same magnitude as would be noticed were the 
lights 1n a room to be dimmed by the same amount for the same 
length of time One hypothesis that has been advanced to account for 
this is that the brain signals the eyes to blink and sends an ancillary 
signal to the visual system that somehow suppresses visual pro- 
cessing during the blink What a person perceives over the span of 
an eye blink may, therefore, be a function of both a purely internal 
brain-bound information processing mechanism and the physical 


? See Randolph Blake and Robert Sekuler, Perception (New York McGraw-Hill, 2002, 
5'^ edition), p. 40, for references and further details 
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movement of the eye lid over the eye A third consideration 1s that 
attention to the role of sensorimotor skills in perception 1s also too 
narrow a perspective on the embodiment of perception The body 
influences perception by means other than the execution of sensori- 
motor skills For example, the external structures of the ears, the 
pinnas, appear to facilitate the localization of sound by the way in 
which sound waves bounce around the folds of the ear ?! Finally, there 
are diachronic considerations about the role of the body 1n onto- 
genetic develop of perception and the role of the body ın the evolu- 
tion of perceptual capacities There 1s clearly a vast amount that 
remains to be said to do justice to what constitutes the embodiment 
of perception 

KENNETH AIZAWA 
Centenary College of Louisiana 


? See Blake and Sekuler, pp 417f , for references and further details 
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MACROSCOPIC MIXTURES* 


his paper takes up issues related to the notion of chemical 
substances—henceforth, simply substances—arising from their 
mereological and modal features Related notions are 
elements and compounds, into which substances are subdivided, 
and the general notion of mixture, which as a special case might 
involve several substances, but covers other cases too These are 
essentially macroscopic concepts Some of the chemical arguments 
for this clam have been presented elsewhere ! The present paper 1s a 
metaphysical treatment of matter as categorized by the major chemi- 
cal concepts bearing on distinctions between homogeneous and het- 
erogeneous matter, and between a single and several substances 
Section I mtroduces some of the central concepts, explaining and 
illustrating the general notion of mixture, and indicating some con- 
nections with issues related to the discussion of natural kinds 
Important distinctions between features that are and features that 
are not time-dependent are emphasized, as well as a corresponding 
modal distinction between features that do and do not hold nec- 
essarily The argument gets under way in earnest ın the section 1 with 
a critique of WV Quine's analysis of the mass predicate character of 
substance predicates, which he descnbed in mereological terms 
Without questioning the basic principles of extensional mereology, I 
criticize a certam point of his analysis, which raises two issues One 1s 
connected with a technical matter about extending the mereological 
analysis of mass predicates to deal with relational mass predicates, and 
leads me to emphasize the macroscopic character of the concepts 
under discussion The second issue concerns how mixtures are to be 
understood, which ıs pursued in section 11 I introduce a view of 
mixture that I call the Stowe view, which I contrast with and defend 
against a view I call the Anstotehan view (This will involve an analytic 
comparison between views which are, as the names suggest, clearly 


*I would like to thank Robin Hendry, Fred Stoutland, and Michael Weisberg for 
helpful comments on earher drafts of this paper 

! See Jaap van Brakel, "The Chemistry of Substances and the Philosophy of Mass 
Terms,” Synthese, LXIX (1986) 291-324, "The Nature of Chemical Substances," 1n Nalini 
Bhushan and Stuart Rosenfeld, eds , Of Minds and Molecules (New York Oxford, 2000), 
pp 162-84, and Philosophy of Chemistry Between the Manifest and the Scientific Image 
(Leuven University Press, 2000), Paul Needham, “What Is Water?" Analysts, Lx (2000) 
13-21, and “The Discovery That Water Is HO,” International Studies 1n the Philosophy of 
Science, XVI (2002) 201-22 
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denved from ancient theories. But no attempt ıs made to justify them 
as interpretations by detailed examination of the classical texts, and 
limitations of space preclude any detailed examination of variations 
on the two central views which the details of the present analysis may 
well suggest ) The spatial character of mereological relations between 
quantities 1s developed here, leading to a distinction between two 
categories of mass predication, and different conceptions of elements 
(noncompound substances) The section concludes with some com- 
ments about the understanding of cooccupancy from the macroscopic 
perspective Modality enters the discussion 1n section Iv with a sug- 
gestion for how the notion of potential presence central to the Ans- 
totelian conception of mixture might be understood, and contrasted 
with modal claims involved in the Stoic view The rigidity of mere- 
ological parthood 1s introduced here, and necessary preservation or 
otherwise of properties such as being water iff being H20, and being 
the same substance, 1s discussed The final section adds some con- 
cluding remarks about potentiality on the two views and summarizes 
some of the main points 


I 


Chemists use the term ‘mixture’ on the whole more broadly than 
philosophers have used the term, but 1n one sense, more narrowly 
For chemists, the term covers solutions (that 1s, uniform homogeneous 
mixtures of several substances) and heterogeneous mixtures (com- 
prising matter in distinct homogeneous parts, which chemists call 
phases, such as the oily and the watery parts of a liquid mixture, or a 
vapor phase over a volatile liquid), but not single compounds ın a 
uniform homogeneous state (that 1s, in a single phase) As used here, 
‘mixture’ does not exclude this last case, and in this respect the term 
is used as 1t was before a distinction between compounds and solu- 
tions was introduced on the basis of the law of constant proportions 
Mixtures are important in chemistry Features characterizing sub- 
stances such as water are not restricted to properties of pure water, 
nor even quantities of matter comprising mainly water ^ What, ex- 
actly, 1s meant by matter comprising mostly some particular substance 
may depend on whether proportions are measured in gravimetric or 
mole units, and ıs not determinable antecedently to theoretical 
commitment to some understanding of what substances are But on 
any account of proportions, the important features of substances are 
not confined to those exhibited ın matter where 1t ıs the predominant 


* Jessica Brown, "Natural Kind Terms and Recognitional Capacities,” Mind, cvi 
(1998) 275—303, and Barbara Abbot, “Water = H:O,” Mind, cviii (1999) 145-48 
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component The whole range of composition is important Consider 
how composition affects a mixture of water and ether Adding a little 
water to ether produces a homogeneous solution of water in ether 
Adding more water leads to the formation of two separate layers, that 
1s, distinct liquid phases, the upper one richer in ether and the lower 
richer in water Each phase 1s homogeneous, but the mixture as a 
whole 1s heterogeneous The composition of each phase 1s dependent 
on the temperature and pressure, but not, 1n accordance with Gibbs’s 
phase rule, on the masses of either component Accordingly, con- 
tinuing to add more water at a given temperature and pressure re- 
duces the mass of the upper layer and increases the lower to maintain 
the concentrations in each layer, until finally the mixture becomes 
homogeneous again and a single phase remains comprising a solu- 
tion of ether 1n water The example illustrates the general case of a 
mixture comprising several phases over which distinct substances are 
distributed in proportions governed by prevailing conditions ın ac- 
cordance with laws of macroscopic theory Water at its triple point, 
when solid, liquid, and gas are at equilibrium, 1s a special case of a 
mixture comprising a single substance simultaneously exhibiting sev- 
eral phases Solutions such as liquid brine (salt 1n water) or air (oxy- 
gen, nitrogen, and other substances ın the gaseous state, ignoring 
dust) are special cases of several substances 1n a single phase 

Under the conditions which allow for ordinary chemical phenom- 
ena, then, matter occurs ın the solid, liquid, or gas phases, and 
sometimes 1n several solid and liquid phases Distinctions of phase 
are just as important to the understanding of mixtures as are distinc- 
tions of substance, and the corresponding predicates have analogous 
mereological properties which will be discussed in connection with 
the two views of mixture Even single substances exhibit different 
phases Hilary Putnam's discussion of the property of being the same 
liquid as this sample of water 1s misleading 1n this respect in so far as it 
suggests that being the same substance 1s restricted to a particular 
phase, namely the property of being liquid It might be Some sub- 
stance terms do carry a phase restriction, as do ‘quartz’ (a particular 
crystalline form of silicon dioxide) and ‘rhombic sulphur’ (a par- 
ticular crystalline form of sulphur) But this ıs not how substances are 
understood on the general view of mixture outlined above (or when 
water 1s said to have a triple point at 001°C and 458 mm, Hg—a 
property ascribed not to liquid water, but to water) * Moreover, the 


* [tis not objected to Lavoisier’s method of determining the composition of water, by 
boiling the liquid and reducing the steam over heated charcoal, that in decomposing 
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usages should not be confused If ‘water’ were understood as Putnam 
evidently understands the term, to refer exclusively to the liquid, then 
although ‘Water 1s H20’ 1s true the converse, ‘HgO 1s water’ (in the 
mass quantification sense ‘All H3O 1s water’), would not be In the 
general phase-independent sense of the term, however, an equiva- 
lence does hold between the terms ‘1s water’ and ‘is H9O' because 
they are true of exactly the same things 

Strengthening the equivalence to a necessary equivalence provides 
a criterion for substitutivity of the predicates for one another in 
modal contexts This is not a claim about rigidity Rigidity ıs defined 
in quantified modal logic in terms of identity by the two conditions 


(R)()x-—y2Ll(x-y and (n) x49 D D(x£y), 


and that is how the term 1s used here Predicates cannot meaningfully 
flank the identity sign, and because substance terms are predicates, it 
is not meaningful to describe them as ngid The same goes for com- 
plex predicates formed from substance predicates like “1s water iff 1s 
H20’, which are therefore not rigid designators This does not auto- 
matically dissolve the underlying issue since suitable analogues can 
be formulated The necessary preservation of being water iff be- 
ing H3O yields an analogue of (Ri) which is true, although not a 
modal theorem 

Neither being the same substance nor 1ts negation, as understood 
here, 1s necessarily preserved The predicate “1s water 1ff 1s H20’ does 
not express the relation of being the same substance If this 1s not 
already apparent from the syntax of the terms, 1t should be once it 15 
clear that although this predicate 1s true, indeed necessarily true, of 
all matter, being the same substance 1s certainly not Quantities of 
water and aluminium oxide are not the same substance Neither 1s 
a quantity of water always, and certainly not necessarily, the same 
substance Further, some of what 1s not water may, and often does, 
become water Water, unlike hehum, neon, and argon, 1s a typical 
chemical substance, participating in innumerable chemical reactions 
in which it 1s either created or destroyed The same substance rela- 
tion involves temporal qualification, which will be accommodated by 
counting times among its relata The other relata are the quantities of 
matter to which substance and phase properties apply 


the gas ıt ıs not water that is decomposed Indeed, what sense would ıt make to say that 
water 1s composed of hydrogen gas and oxygen gas? None of the temperature, eS, d 
any given pressure, over which these three substances are in the solid, hquid& 
phases coincide $ av 
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Quantities are understood in a way which avoids the suggestion of 
paradox in the formulation of chemical change involving the crea- 
tion and destruction of matter Taken literally, this latter notion 1s 
certainly foreign to any modern conception of chemical processes 
because of Lavoisier’s principle of the constancy of mass throughout 
a chemical reaction, which 1s taken to indicate that matter is neither 
created nor destroyed Any appearance of paradox 1s straightfor- 
wardly dispelled by clearly distinguishing the subject of predication 
from the predicate expressing a substance property quantities of 
matter can bear substance properties at one time and perhaps not at 
another, without gain or loss of parts The macroscopic character of 
quantities, which occupy regions of space for intervals of time, 1s 
developed in the course of the paper Quantities will be referred to by 
singular terms which can meaningfully flank the identity sign, and 
which will be treated along the lines of Knpke’s interpretation of 
variables in quantified modal logic They will be treated as mereo- 
logically ngid, which 1mphes that they satisfy the rigidity conditions 


II 


Substance predicates are apparently mass predicates, applying to all 
of what they apply to, a quantity which 1s water 1s all water Two 
general features have been attributed to mass predicates involving 
mereological concepts The distributive condition applied to water says 
that any part of what is water 1s water Itis to be found in Aristotle, who 
says that when the mixing of ingredients results in the formation of a 
compound, “the compound must be uniform—any part of such a 
compound 1s the same as the whole, just as any part of water 1s water "* 
Using variables x, p, 0, to range over quantities of matter? and ‘C’ 
for the mereological part relation,” a predicate q (1) 1s distributive iff 


(1) g(t) ApEn 2 o(p) 


In recent philosophy, the distributive condition has been supple- 
mented with a cumulative condition. Quine says that “mass terms hke 
‘water’, ‘footwear’, and ‘red’ have the semantical property of referring 


* DGI 10, 328?10f All quotations from Aristotle are taken from The Complete Works of 
Aristotle, Volume 1, Jonathan Barnes, ed (Princeton University Press, 1984) 

*'The formal language ıs many-sorted, and other styles of vanable will be intro- 
duced presently 

ê Understood throughout to be governed by the pnnciples of classical extensional 
mereology such as those of a first-order version (without sets) of Henry Leonard and 
Nelson Goodman, "The Calculus of Individuals and Its Uses," Journal of Symbolic Logie, v 
(1940) 45-55, or Peter Simons’s system CI, Parts A Study ın Ontology (New York 
Oxford, 1987), p 48 
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cumulatively any sum of parts which are water 1s water " Where ‘U’ 
1s the dyadic operation of mereological sum, a predicate, p, 1s cumu- 
lative 1f 1t satisfies 


(2) p(n) ^ plp) 2 p(n VU p) 
More generally, a predicate, p, 1s cumulative 1ff 
(3) dz y(n) ^ Valy (n) > e(n)) 2 oa v(n), 


where 2x y(z) 1s the general sum of all those things z satisfying y 
The existential clause, Iz yv (x), stating that there 1s something satis- 
fying the condition y, 1s necessary to ensure the existence of the sum 
(in accordance with the general mereological axiom for the existence 
of sums) Given this, if everything satisfying y 1s 9, then so 1s the sum 
of whatever satisfies y 

Quine denies the general distributive condition, but suggests a 
restriction “In general, a mass term in predicative position may be 
viewed as a general term which 1s true of each portion of the stuff in 
question, excluding only the parts too small to count Thus, ‘water’ 
and ‘sugar’ are true of each part of the world’s water or sugar, down 
to single molecules but not to atoms” (zd, p 98) Asa restriction on 
the distributive condition, however, excluding only the parts too small 
to count will not work There are mereological sums of "parts too 
small to count,” such as the hydrogen and the oxygen in a quantity of 
water, which are not water but may well be larger than some things 
which are water Nevertheless, these "large" parts will be overlooked 
for the nime being (they are taken up in the next section), and then it 
might be said that such counterinstances are not recognized from the 
macroscopic perspective * Quine’s proposal suggests that the cumula- 
tive and distributive conditions are 1ndependent, allowing the latter to 
be denied and perhaps replaced by some restricted version, while 
retaining the former It might be taken to indicate how a viewpoint 
integrating macroscopic and microscopic perspectives could be formed 
by modifying the former But the issue 1s not so straightforward 

Water is an ordinary chemical substance with a disposition to react 
with other substances and a susceptibility to decomposition by physi- 
cal methods such as heating and electrolysis It 1s also formed ın many 


d Quine, Werd and Objet (Cambndge MIT, 1960) p 91, where he mentions 
Goodman's earlier use of the term ‘collective’ rather than ‘cumulative’ 

*Simons (p. 155) refers to this perspective as logical analysis when he says “although 
we know that as a matter of fact there are smallest possible portions of gold, namely gold 
atoms, this is not something which could be known a prion and should not therefore 
have any part in the logical analysis of such predications ” 
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reactions The possibility of chemical transformation means that the 
property of being water 1s something possessed by a quantity of matter 
at one time or another Because of this, the predicate ‘is water’ 1s a 
two-place relational predicate, and we should write ‘r 1s water at time 
t when we need to be fully exphcit From the macroscopic per- 
spective, what 1s of relevance is what 1s true of intervals of time, our 
observational capacities and instrumental resources telling us what 1s 
true of longer or shorter intervals of time Treated as intervals, times 
stand, like quantities of matter, 1n mereological relations of parthood, 
overlapping, and separation, and are subject to the binary mereo- 
logical operations of sum and product? So mass predicates can 
include relational predicates, and some of the mass predicates ordi- 
narily treated as monadic predicates turn out, 1n fact, to be relational 
Further, a plurality of substances requires a distinction between quan- 
tities of matter which are, and those which are not, of the same sub- 
stance Accordingly, ‘is the same kind of substance’ is another example 
ofa relational mass predicate Any of the white solid covering much of 
Greenland ıs the same substance as the liquid, or rather what consti- 
tutes much of the liquid, in the Atlantic But this holds for a quantity 
of the white solid only while 1t remains water Most of what was water 
in the tank yesterday before being decomposed by electrolysis was 
the same substance then as the matter now 1n the tank is now Two 
quantities of the same kind are not in general indefinitely of the same 
kind, and the relation to tıme must be incorporated into a complete 
representation of the same kind relation, which 1s a four-place rela- 
tion ‘r 1s the same kind of substance at time tas p 1s at t” 

How should the distributive and cumulative conditions be modi- 
fied to apply to relational predicates’ The distributive condition 1s 
straightforward, 1t generalizes to 


(4) p(n, i) ApSnaAtCt Dol, t) 


in the case of a dyadic predicate Q(z, t), and predicates of higher arity 
follow the same pattern But the cumulative condition raises a 
problem Ignoring for simplicity the time-dependency of the ‘same 


"Needham, “Temporal Intervals and Temporal Order," Logique et Analyse, xci 
(1981) 49-64 

10 A referee asks why the mereological relation 1s not relativized to a tme Given that 
the temporal qualification 1s put on the substance predicate, relatrvizaton of the 
mereological relation is not necessary what undergoes change of substance or phase 
properties does not thereby become a different quantity Unlike an individual such asa 
living organism, which undergoes change in its material constitution, the quantities of 
material comprising the organism's material constitution do not themselves change 
their parts 
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kind’ predicate, a straightforward generalization of the cumulative 
condition (2) applied to this predicate would read 


(*) If 1s the same substance as p and v 1s the same substance as p’, then 
nm U x 1s the same substance as p U p' 


But the antecedent would be true if z and p were each water and m and 
p each carbon dioxide, whereas the consequent 1s false Here all zt 1s the 
same substance as all p, and all x’ is the same substance as all p’, but it 1s 
clearly not the case that all z U z' 1s the same substance as all p U p' 

Putting it like this may seem to make an appeal to the distributive 
condition that ıs questionable at this stage of the argument in view of 
Quine’s objection But his objection only concerns micro-constituents 
below the molecular level These are not at issue in this counter- 
example because z 1s a quantity of macroscopic proportions and ob- 
viously a part of x U z', and p' 1s similarly a macro-quantity and a part 
of p U p', but water 1s not the same substance as carbon dioxide and so 
7 1s not the same substance as p Consequently, ıt 1s not the case that 
all x U x 1s the same substance as all p U p', and Quine's restriction 
would not save the suggested generalization of the cumulative con- 
dition In any case, were the consequent true, then reapplying (*) to 
it together with another same substance claim would entail that larger 
and more disparate sums were of the same substance, and eventually 
all distinctions of substance would be eliminated 

This imphes that the same substance predicate does not relate mıx- 
tures of several substances, but has the sense of ‘same single substance’ 
A more general ‘same stuff’ predicate would include the relation of 
being the same mixture, and perhaps (1f some philosophers’ usage 1s to 
be followed) be restricted to certain phases Such a general ‘same stuff’ 
predicate may not be a mass predicate ın any sense distinguished below 

Making the time-dependency of substance predicates explicit yields 
a similar counterexample, although 1n this case a condition ensuring 
the existence of the sum of two intervals must be added Thus, 


CF) Water(x, t) A Water(p, t') ^ Con(t, t') 2 Water(x O p, tu t), 


ıs not true ın general The clause Con(t, t"), stating that t and t are 
connected (abut or overlap), 1s necessary to ensure the existence of 
their sum Suppose that z 1s a quantity of water at t, and subjected to 
electrolysis during č’, later than but abutting £, when it gradually dis- 
sociates into hydrogen and oxygen Then the sum, z U p, would not 
be water at tU č’, even if p 1s water dunng t If the consequent of (T) 
were true, then reapplying (f) to it together with a further claim of a 
new quantity being water at a time connected with tU /', and so on, 
would entail that ever larger quantities of shifting composition are 
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water for ever larger intervals Further counterexamples are to be had 
with ‘is as warm as’, ‘is warmer than’, ‘has the same pressure as’, and 
the time-dependent phase properties of being solid, liquid, and gas 

A satisfactory formulation of the cumulative condition must reduce 
to, and so be logically equivalent with, the general formulation (3) 1n 
the special case of monadic predicates But the logically equivalent 
version for monadic predicates must be generalizable ın an accept- 
able way A solution has been put forward by Peter Roeper" to the 
effect that (3) 1s equivalent with 


(5) Vn Sn" Cr g(x’) > oln) 


(5) can be generalized into a suitable cumulative condition for rela- 
tional predicates which 1s not subject to the counterexamples which 
tell against the likes of (*) For a dyadic substance predicate like 
‘water’, for example, we have 


(60 Var € nVi tan” Cat’ € E Water(n’, t) 2 Water(m, t) 


That 1s, 7 1s water throughout £1f some of any part of z during some 
part of any subinterval of t 1s water 

But the proof of the equivalence, and more specifically, of the 
umplication of (3) by (5), reles on the distributive condition (1) To 
show this, the proof 1s set out in an appendix In the absence of some 
alternative deduction of (3) from (5) which does not require. the 
unrestricted distributive condition, 1t would seem that the motivation 
for a cumulative condition like (6) for relational predicates would be 
hard to justify without the distributive condition This falls short of 
saying that (5) 1mphes (3) The important points that the quantifiers 
in the antecedent of (6) range over all the parts of water without 
restriction, and the feature which Quine found objectionable in the 
distributive condition has come to roost in the cumulative condition 
The domain of a theory expressing substance kinds by mass predi- 
cates 1s confined to macroscopic bodies, and there are no resources 
for describing microentities 


III 


The distributive condition 15 still in trouble without appealing to parts 
smaller than any which are, for example, water As suggested in the 
last section, the distributive condition 1s also subject to counter- 
instances in the form of parts of tangible quantities of water much 


! Roeper, “Semantics for Mass Terms with Quantifiers,” Nods, xvir (1983) 251-65, 
see p 259 
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more massive than the smallest quantities of water The oxygen com- 
posing such a tangible quantty of water 1s a case ın point, as 1s the 
hydrogen It seems that confining the domain of quantification to the 
macrorealm as required by the cumulative condition 15 not enough to 
save the distributive condition Whether this constitutes a genuine 
counterexample depends, however, on the conception of mixture 
which water, as a combination of hydrogen and oxygen, 1s held to 
exemplify, and the corresponding understanding of parthood Two 
views of mixture are described here, each deriving from ancient 
sources On the Aristotehan view, water 1s construed so as not to offer 
a counterinstance to the distributive condition, whereas the Stoic view 
construes water along the lines just indicated The views differ on how 
the mereological relations between quantities stand to mereological 
relations between spatial regions This leads to a distinction between 
the general notion of parthood between quantities and the specific 
notion of spatial parthood on the Stoic view, and a corresponding 
distinction between distributive and cumulative conditions which 
leads ın turn to a distinction amongst mass predicates between znten- 
sive and homogeneous predicates 

The Aristotelian theory of mixture has ıt that the elements which 
go to make up a compound are no longer actually present ın the 
compound This ıs expressed by Amstotle’s distributive condition, 
which allows no part of a given compound which 1s not of that com- 
pound kind, just as there 1s no part of what he took to be the element 
water which 1s not water The elements are, however, potentially pres- 
entin the compound The feature of not being actually present serves 
to contrast the Aristotehan theory with a view here called the Stoic 
theory of mixture On this conception, a substance can be separated 
from a mixture only if ıt 15 actually present in the mixture, although 
the Aristotelian view of the spatial uniformity of compounds, that 
every spatial part of a compound 1s of that same compound kind, 1s 
upheld Conflict 1s avoided by reyecting the Anstotelian view that two 
quantities of matter cannot occupy the same region of space at the 
same time, and holding that spatial uniformity 1s consistent with 
the elements composing a compound occupying the same region as 
the compound and as one another The Stoic view apparently cir- 
cumvents the modal notion to which the Anstotelian view appeals 
But this will be reconsidered after the modal commitments of the two 
views are taken up in the next section 

Applied to the post-Lavoisian conception of water as composed of 
hydrogen and oxygen, the Anstotelan view would have it that neither 
hydrogen nor oxygen are actually present in any quantity of water, al- 
though these elements are potentially recoverable from water The Stoic 
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view has ıt that parts of water are hydrogen and others are oxygen, al- 
though these are not in general spatial parts It seems that the distrib- 
utive condition holds on the Aristotelian view but not on the Stoic, the 
mereological relation of parthood bemg held to entail spatial parthood 
in the one case and notin the other Buta notion of spatial homogeneity 
is upheld on the Stoic view, which can be distinguished as follows 

Spatial parthood is a matter of parthood relations obtaining be- 
tween the spatial regions occupied by quantities of matter Since 
occupying a region is a time-dependent notion—a body occupies one 
region at one time, but might move to another at another time— so 1s 
the corresponding notion of spatial parthood Writing Occ (1, p, t) for ‘x 
occupies region pfor t, where f, q,r, are variables ranging over spatial 
regions, this ıs understood to mean ‘r occupies exactly the region p 
during £, so that it can also be written in functional form Occ(z, f) = p 
Since cooccupancy 1s a possibility on the Stoic view, Occ(z, p, t) does not 
necessarily imply that z exhausts the occupants of f on that view A 
relation which does have this implication can be defined by 


Def MaxOcc(n, p, t) = Occ(n, p, t) ^ n = Xp Occ(p, p, t) 


On the Aristotelian view, Occ(z, p, t) 1mphes zx = 2p Occ(p, p, t) and 
no distinction is made Since the region at issue 1s still exactly that 
maximally occupied, MaxOcc(z, p, t) can still be written in functional 
form as MaxOcc(n, t) = p” 

Now the Aristotelian maintains that cooccupancy 1s impossible, so 
parts are always spatial parts and the distributive condition holds on 
this view as stated ? Not so for the proponent of the Stoic view, who 
accepts uniformity of substance in the sense 


(7) oln, Ð At’ St ^ MaxOcc(p, t) € MaxOce(n, t£) 2 olp, t^), 


where ọ (n, t) 18 a substance predicate, but not (4) To see whether a 
simple comparison with (4) 1s possible, note first that 1f p 1s the total 


7 It 1s natural to think of the region occupied by a quantity of matter at a ume as the 
sum of the regions occupied by its parts during subintervals of that ume Laying this 
down as an axiom, 

Occ(x, p, Ò D p= Zq3pt(p € x ^ t' CEA Occp, q, t^), 
the exactness of place occupied follows from the uniqueness of sums MaxOcc 15 then 
more appropriately defined by 

MaxOce(n, p, Ò =n = Zpdq € p3t € t Ocelp, g, t) 
? If spatial occupancy introduces a time factor, as the above development of the Stoic 


view suggests, then the claim just made in the text would seem to presuppose that the 
Aristotehan view subscribes to the equivalence 


p Cc nsVtip3q(Occp, p, t) ^ Occ, q, 0 ^ b C q) 
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material content of a region at one time and this region is a proper 
part of the region exhaustively occupied by z at this same tıme, then p 
IS a proper part of x 


MaxOcc(p, t) C MaxOcc(n, ) Op C x 


The converse 1s not in general true on the Stoic view Moreover, quan- 
tities maximally occupying identical regions are identical Thus, 


MaxOce(p, t) € MaxOcc(n, ) OD pcm 


For the purposes of comparing (7) with (4), what must be considered 
is the more general claim 


(8) t € t A MaxOcc(p, C) € MaxOcc(n, t) D p& a, 


where the times are not necessarily the same, but also stand in the 
part relanon This generalization does not change matters as far as I 
can see, however, and (8) holds too I do not have a general proof to 
offer, but 1t may be instructive to see why an attempted counterex- 
ample does not succeed Suppose, then, that p 1s an aqueous solution 
of which zt 1s the water content exactly filling a sturdy container with a 
movable lid during some initial subinterval t’ of ¢, and the hid is raised 
like a piston later on ın /so that some of the water in p evaporates, 
entering the vapor phase with the result that p occupies a larger 
region encompassing that which it originally occupied during t The 
water, 7, will occupy at ¢ the sum of the regions occupied at sub- 
intervals of t, and this will include as a proper part that occupied by 
the solution during the subinterval ¢’ of t But although p and what 1s 
the solution at times after the raising of the piston are not parts of 7, 7 
does not maximally occupy the region in question 

From (8) it follows that the antecedent of (7) is in general stronger 
than that of (4), making (7) the weaker principle on the Stoic view 

The ancients seem not to have considered the cumulative condi- 
tion, but an analogous restriction to spatial parts can be introduced 
there, so that instead of (6) we have 

(9 Wav tant" (MaxOce(n", t) & MaxOce(n’, t) € MaxOcc(n, t) 


fi 


^Atlcftct oqgo(r , t) 2 em, t) 


The universal quantifier cannot be placed after the existential quantifiers because 
quantites can move and change their position Dropping the universal quantifier 
would give a 3-place, tme-dependent relation But presumably, a part at any time 1s a 
part at every time on the Anstotelian view At any rate, there 1s no ume at which a 
sometime part 1s not a part 
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The antecedent of the main conditional connective 1s itself a con- 
ditional sentence, whose antecedent 1s, by (8), stronger than the 
corresponding antecedent of (6) Consequently, this antecedent con- 
ditional 1s weaker, making the main conditional stronger than that 
of (6) Let us say that predicates satisfying both the distributive and 
cumulative conditions ın the original form (4) and (6) (for whatever 
sort of variables) are intensive, and those satisfying both the explicitly 
spatial interpretations of these conditions, (7) and (9), are homogeneous 
On the Anstotehan view this 1s a distinction without a difference, 
but not on the Stoic view The upshot is that, on the Stoic view, the 
classifications of predicates as intensive and homogeneous cut across 
one another, since neither of these features implies the other Ac- 
cordingly, mass predicates can be divided into three categories, those 
which are both homogeneous and intensive, those which are homo- 
geneous but not mtensive, and those which are intensive but not 
homogeneous Nonintensity means either not (4) or not (6), but 
since (9) implies (6), not (4) 1s the only possibility in conjunction with 
homogeneity Similarly, since (4) implies (7), being intensive but not 
homogeneous amounts to satisfying (4), (6), (7) and not (9) 

To which category does the relational ‘same substance’ predicate 
belong? As we have seen, on the Stoic view compound substance 
predicates like ‘water’ are homogeneous but not intensive The cor- 
responding ‘same substance’ predicate, more specifically the ‘same 
compound’ predicate, ıs accordingly homogeneous but not intensive 
But elemental substances are both homogeneous and intensive, and 
the corresponding ‘same substance’ predicate, more specifically the 
‘same element’ predicate, 1s both homogeneous and intensive Fur- 
ther, 1n classical (nineteenth century) chemistry where the elements 
are thought of as nontransmutable, an elemental substance predi- 
cate, such as ‘is oxygen’, can be treated as a monadic predicate There 
is no reason to treat ıt as a dyadic time-dependent predicate 1f, unlike 
water, oxygen never ceases to be oxygen, and what 1s not oxygen never 
becomes oxygen The corresponding ‘same element’ predicate 1s 
therefore also time-independent, and so a dyadic predicate of quan- 
tities ^ This difference ıs dropped ın twentieth-century chemistry, 
which recognizes that the elements were once created by intra-stellar 


The spatial distributive condition for the “same element” predicate, SE, would then 
have a spatial parthood relation instead of the parthood between times of (7), thus 
SE(z, p) ^ MaxOce(n’, t) S MaxOcc(n, t) ^ MaxOcc(p', t) € MaxOce(p, i) 2 SEx, p) 
and on this view of the elements, 1t would be reasonable to maintam that once a spa- 
tial part, always a spatial part, that ıs, MaxOcc(x , t) € MaxOcc(n, t) DY t MaxOcc(n’, t) S 
MaxOcc(n, t) as a general principle Thermal expansion in the gas phase may well lead 
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fusion processes and are in some cases destroyed by radioactive dis- 
integration Considered as a homogeneous predicate, however, the 
disyunctive character of the sameness of substance concept 1s exclu- 
sive Being either the same element or the same compound is not like 
being liquid or gas A quantity 1s liquid or gas if it 1s all liquid or gas, 
that 1s, any spatial part 1s either all liquid, all gas, or partly hquid and 
partly gas Two quantities of matter are the same substance 1f they are 
each all the same element or each all the same compound, there 1s 
no question of them being partly the same element and partly the 
same compound 

The three categories of mass predicate are not distinguished on the 
Aristotelian view, and the conception of elements, and how they are 
contrasted with compounds, 1s altogether different Anstotle’s own 
scheme distinguished substances by their degrees of the comparative 
qualities of being warmer or colder than something, and being 
moister or dryer than something He thought that there were maxr- 
mal degrees of these comparative qualities, which he called “contrary 
extremes" (DG II 8, 335°8)—what 1s as warm as can be 1s Hot, what 1s 
as cold as can be 1s Cold, and similarly for Moist and Dry The general 
notion of an element is that of a substance possessing compatible 
contrary extremes Particular elements were characterized by the par- 
ticular pair of compatible extremes which they display ın isolation 
(water 1s Cold and Moist, earth 1s Cold and Dry, and so on) but lose 
when brought together ın a mixing process which therefore destroys 
the elements and creates a compound in their place Loss of these 
features means, on the Aristotelian view, that there are no elements 
in compounds because no part of what 1s a compound bears the 
defining characteristics of any of the elements, which therefore only 
occur in isolation 

The macroscopic notion of a phase property, such as ‘is liquid’, isa 
time-dependent notion A given quantity of water may be liquid at 
one time but gas or solid under conditions obtaining at other times A 
quantity of water comprising ice floating on the liquid 1s a two-phase 
mixture containing just one chemical substance Aristotle seems to 
have thought that the notions of phase and substance go hand in 
hand Transformation of liquid water to solid or gas would be a trans- 
formation of one kind of substance to another A two-phase mixture 
would necessarily be a mixture of two substances Preservation of 


to some part of a quantity of an element occupying a more inclusive volume at one tme 
than that quantity at another time. But the principle in question speaks of the same 
tme Similarly for the spatial cumulative condition 
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phase is, on the Aristotelian view, a necessary condition of preser- 
vation of substance kind (and Putnam seems to follow Aristotle when 
he claims that determining whether something 15 the same kind as a 
quantity of water 1s a matter of being the same liquid) But conditions 
under which a quantity of a single substance can comprise parts of 
different phase are described by Gibbs’s phase rule, an important 
theorem of thermodynamics which can be used (amongst other 
things) to identify the charactenstic behavior of a quantity compris- 
ing Just one substance What are called the phases in a mixture of ice 
and liquid water are the maximal quantities of liquid and of solid— 
the quantity which includes all and only the liquid and the quantity 
which includes all and only the solid Now all the spatial parts of what 
1s liquid for a given time ¢ are liquid for all subintervals of £, and any 
quantity 1s liquid for tif any spatial part during any subinterval of t has 
a spatial part for a subinterval of that subinterval which 1s liquid 
Phase properties are thus homogeneous, but they are also intensive 
If there is any hydrogen forming part of the water that runs out 
of the tap, then it 1s liquid, as 1s any carbon dioxide when dissolved 
in chloroform at normal temperature and pressure The properties 
of warmth (temperature) and pressure, and the corresponding rela- 
tional properties of being as warm as, warmer than, having the same 
pressure as and having higher pressure than, are also homogeneous 
and intensive 

The Stoic view therefore puts elemental properties and phase 
properties in the same category There 1s no implication that they 
cannot be distinguished, just that the distinction 1s not made by the 
distinction of categories of mass predicates A given quantity of mat- 
ter might well be all of a single elemental kind, and yet not all ina 
single phase, 1n the extreme case, a mixture of three distinct phases 1s 
possible, 1n accordance with the phase rule, at the triple point And 
air, for example, 15 a solution containing several elements in the same 
phase Similarly, on this Stoic conception, predicates describing com- 
pounds and solutions belong to the same category of mass predicates, 
being homogeneous but not intensive This distinction was appar- 
ently not known to the ancients, who had no conception of the prin- 
ciple of constant proportions which served as the simple critenon 
differentiating uniform mixtures into these two kinds from the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century ? Modern proponents of what 1s 
here called the Stoic view would consider the components of a 
solution to be actually present 1n the mixture as distinct parts, just as 


P But see the discussion of “same ratio” following (11) below 
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the elemental constituents are distinct parts of a compound So solu- 
tions are nonintensive although homogeneous But with the recog- 
nition of Bertholhde compounds of the transition elements, whose 
composition, like that of a saturated solution, varies with circum- 
stances, the distinction between compounds and solutions 1s not as 
clear-cut as 1t was once thought to be Since compounds and solutions 
belong to the same category, the classification of mass predicates 
would not be affected should the distinction between them be- 
come blurred 

There 1s much in the Stoic view that accords with modern ways of 
talking about substances in mixtures, be they heterogeneous, solu- 
tions, or compounds Does the cooccupancy claim detract from this? 
In thermodynamics, the energy of a mult-component system subject 
to work in the form of change 1n volume 1s specified as a function U(S, 
VM,  , N,) of the entropy, S$, the relative amount of each compo- 
nent substance, N, and the volume, V Although the amounts of the 
several kinds of component substances are specified, only one term for 
the volume, that of the whole system, appears This looks very much 
like cooccupancy It was certainly the view of Pierre Duhem, who stud- 
ied the matter ın detail ? And modern textbook writers find ıt natural 
to speak of “subsystems which occupy the same region of space ””” 

Philosophers have balked at the 1dea, claiming, for example, that 
^mpenetrabihty implicitly defined by the principle that no two 
things can be in the same place at the same time ıs entailed by the 
occupancy of space "? But arguments for this stance are thin on the 
ground Wiggins claims that distinct objects of the same general kind 
in the same place cannot be distinguished because “no volume or 
area of space can be qualified simultaneously by distinct predicates in 
any range (color, shape, texture, and so forth) "? But a gaseous solution 
such as the air exhibits the different partial pressures of each com- 
ponent substance Thermodynamics ascribes to each component sub- 
stance 1n a mixture its own chemical potential, and they may well have 
different concentrations (mole fractions) and degrees of 1onization 

From the macroscopic perspective, quantities of matter occupy 
regions of space for intervals of tme Macroscopic ontology 1s treated 


6 Needham, “Duhem’s Theory of Mixture in the Light of the Stoic Challenge to 
the Anstotelian Concepuon," Studws in History and Philosophy of Scwnce, xxxiii (2002) 
685—708, see pp 705-07 

7 Roger Bowley and Mariana Sánchez, Introductory Statistical Mechanics (New York 
Oxford, 1999), p 189 j 

? Anthony Quinton, “Matter and Space,” Mind, xxi (1964) 332-52, see pp 342-43 

? David Wiggins, “On Being in the Same Place at the Same Time,” Philosophical 
Review, LXXVII (1968) 90-95, see p 94 
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here as in "[t]hermodynamics," which 1s standardly interpreted to be 
* jndependent of the fine structure of matter "" The macroscopic 
perspective 1s thus neutral toward the details of any view of the nature 
and behavior of discrete microstructures ascribed to macroscopic 
quantities on a microscopic perspective According to the micro- 
scopic perspective, these discrete particles are thought of as moving 
very fast and, 1n so far as they can be located, sweeping out a region of 
space 1n any given interval of time, as the result of vibrational and 
rotational motion, and translational motion in fluids Even on the 
unrealistic view of microparticles as impenetrable bodies with definite 
bounding surfaces, they will sweep out regions which will overlap even 
during the shortest intervals of macroscopic significance If cooccu- 
pancy 1s a problem, it 1s only for localized microparticles with well- 
defined boundaries at instants of tme Modern chemistry, of course, 
entertains no such entities, and considers the character of chemical 
species over different time spans, to use Steven Wemuinger’s” ex- 
pression But the macroscopic perspective 1s neutral on the details of 
microscopic composition, and the stand on cooccupancy mmphied by 
the Stoic view as understood here is consistent even with this extra- 
ordinary view of the microworld 


IV 


The Aristotelian notion of the potential presence of elements in a 
compound explicitly introduces a modal dimension into the under- 
standing of substance concepts Applied to a quantity, x, of water, 
understood as formed from hydrogen and oxygen, ıt claims some- 
thing along the lines of ‘z ıs partly possibly hydrogen and partly 
possibly oxygen’, which might be rendered 


(10) W(x, t) 2 3pit(p C mA OH (p, t) A O(n — p, t). 


where W(x, t) abbreviates ‘n 1s water at ?,H(p, f) abbreviates ‘p 1s 
hydrogen at ’,O(p, t) abbreviates ‘p 1s oxygen at ? and '— 1s the 
operation of mereological difference Whether a conjunct saying ¢1s 
separate from (has no part in common with) t should be introduced 
within the scope of the existential quantifiers 1s left open (10) 1s still 
not satisfactory as ıt stands, however But rather than modifying ıt, 
perhaps the starting point should be ‘z 1s possibly partly hydrogen 


? Kenneth Denbigh, The Principles of Chemical Equilibrium (New York Cambridge, 
1981, 4th ed), p 4 

? Weinmger, "Butlerov's Vision The Timeless, the Transient, and the Representa- 
tion of Chemical Structure,” in Bhushan and Rosenfeld, eds , Of Minds and Molecules, 
pp 143-61, see p 147 
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and partly oxygen’, and the modal operator in (10) moved to the 
immediate left of the quanufiers This point ıs addressed below 
The notion of potentiality may well express something stronger 
than mere possibility, but that issue 1s not pursued here The mme- 
diately pressing question following the discussion above ıs what, if 
water really 1s distributive (as maintained on the Anstotelian view) 
and all the parts of a quantity of water are alike, could distinguish 
the part which might become hydrogen from that which might be- 
come oxygen? 

This question does not really make sense unless parts are preserved 
across modal contexts Other conceptions raise other questions, but 
that 1s the mereological conception common to the two conceptions 
of mixture compared here It accords with the earlier discussion if 1t 1s 
granted that quantities never gain or lose parts because they cannot 
To make this fully explicit, 1t 15 aad down that a quantity necessarily 
preserves its structure of parts 


(RS) (1) z& p > (zE p) and (n) rEpr U(xr¢E p) 


Since the identity of quantities 1s determined by their parts, 1t will 
transpire that under reasonable modal assumptions these conditions 
imply the ngidity conditions (R) 

Surely, 1n answer to the question, there are no appropriate dis- 
tinguishing features and there should not be any unique division of a 
quantity of water into two parts, one of which is possibly hydrogen 
while the other 1s possibly oxygen Aristotle seems to have had some 
such thought in mind when he argued against the idea of a 
compound held by those who "conceive ıt as composition—jJust as a 
wall comes-to-be out of bncks and stones, and this mixture will be 
composed of the elements, these being preserved in it unaltered but 
with their small particles Juxtaposed each to each " He continues 


That will be the manner, presumably, ın which flesh and every other 
compound results from the elements Consequently, it follows that Fire 
and Water do not come-to-be out of any and every part of flesh For 
instance, although a sphere might come-to-be out of ths part of a lump 
of wax and a pyramid out of some other part, 1t was nevertheless possible 
for either figure to have come-to-be out of either part indifferently that 
is the manner of coming-to-be when both come-to-be out of any and 
every part of flesh (DG II 7, 334°29ff ) 


Just as a sphere and a pyramid can be obtained from any way of 
dividing a lump of wax 1nto two parts of given relative size, so 1t must 
be possible to derive the elements from "any and every part of flesh " 
The Anstotelian conception of the potential presence of elements in 
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compounds 1s one in which a given division into elements 1s possible, 
but does not exhaust the possibilities 

There 1s a question of how to formulate this condition Imme- 
diately preceding the passage from DG I 10 quoted at the beginning 
of section n where Aristotle says that a compound must be uniform, 
he also requires that “the part exhibit the same ratio between its 
constituents as the whole" (328'8-9) Any other division preserving 
the ratio of the elements 15 equally possible 


(11) W(z, t) > 3pg3t(p C n AO(H(p, t') A O(n — p, Y) ^Vo(a Ct ^ 
SameRatio(p, t — p, 6, t — o) D 9(H(o, t) ^ O(n — c, t'))) 


*SameRati(n, p, o, TY here abbreviates the relation of the ratio of the 
amount of matter z to that of p being the same as that of o to t 
Quantitative features are controversial in the interpretation of Aris- 
totle But without some restriction on the universal quantifier akin to 
that expressed by the “same ratio’ clause here, the Aristotelian view of 
potential presence would be distinctly less attractive * 

The Anstotehan view will not strike the modern reader as par- 
ticularly plausible The Stoic view, which keeps track of the part of 
water exhibiting the characteristic features of hydrogen 1n isolation 
(density, boiling point, and so on) before and after its involvement 
with water, and similarly for oxygen, seems more reasonable This 
view 1s not without its modal commitments, however The Stoic view 1s 
not opposed to (10), but instead of (11) would assert the uniqueness 
of the parts at 1ssue, even the necessary uniqueness 


(190) W(x, t) 23gat'(p C n AHC, C) A O(n — p, t) ^U] Vo 
(cC n A9(H(a, ) ^ O(n - 0, fY 2p206), 


where p = g ın the last conjunct ıs taken to imply x — o = n -o The 
Stoic view in fact goes further than (10), and asserts the correspond- 
ing claim with the possibility operator dropped, similarly for (12) 
Definite ratios of elements 1n compounds 1s a matter of comparison 
between quantities of the same compound, and both views can agree 
that any quantities of water have the same ratio of elements 


(13) W(x, t) 2 3p(p C n AIAH p, t) A O(n — p, t)) 
^ D Yav tY t (Wo, t) At Cao A o(Ht(s, tU) 
A O(a — 7, t^) D SameRato(p, x — p, t, 0 — t))) 


ŽI give a speculative interpretation of this relation along Anstotehan lines in 
“Aristotle’s Theory of Chemical Reaction and Chemical Substances,” in Davis Baird, 
Eric Scerri and Lee McIntyre, eds , Philosophy of Chemistry Synthesis of a New Discipline 
(Boston Springer, 2006), pp 43-67 
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The ngidity of the singular terms 1s essential for the expression of 
these views Clearly, x must refer to the same thing m all its occur- 
rences, both inside and outside the modal operators The necessary 
invariance of composition as expressed by (13), and the uniformity 
expressed by (11), also presuppose that the measure of the amount 
of matter comprising a quantity, and the relation of SameRatio on 
which ıt ıs based, cannot vary When the relation holds, 1t 1s necessar- 
ily preserved, 1n fact, 1t satisfies the following analogues of the ngid- 
ity conditions 


(Rratio) SameRatio(n, p, c, x) 2 ClSameRatio(n, p, o, x) and 
~SameRaho(n, p, €, x) 2 L] ~SameRatio(n, p, o, t) 


If such ratios cannot vary, they will not be able to differ from one time 
to another, and so the SameRatzo predicate 1s not tme dependent with 
place-holders for time variables This stands in contrast to the treat- 
ment of the 'same substance' predicate 

Both Aristotelian and Stoic views hold that compound properties 
such as being water are not necessary features of the things that bear 
them (It might be thought not possible that what 1s water at a given 
time is not water at this same time, as a feature of time-dependent 
predicates in general rather than any specific feature of substances 
But subjunctive conditionals of the kind ‘If this water had Just been 
subjected to electrolysis, ıt would now be decomposed mto its ele- 
ments’ argue against this general thesis ) In general, writing S(z, fj, p, 
to) for ‘x ıs the same substance at £j as p 1s at to’, being the same 
substance 1s not necessarily preserved and does not satisfy the ana- 
logue of the first of the ngidity conditions (R) described ın section 1, 


(RS) S(m, h, p, t) 2 LIS, ts, p, t4), 


nor any special case involving identification of the tme variables Nor 
does 1t satisfy the other analogue, 


(R8u) — —S(m, 4, p, b) 2 Ll Sm, ts, p, t4) 


If x 15 water and p 1s a mixture of two volumes of hydrogen with one of 
oxygen, they are not the same substance (z 1s liquid at normal tem- 
perature and pressure, p 1s not, and when both are gases, z has two 
thirds the volume at the same temperature and pressure) though they 
could be Or if x and p are isomers with the same compositional 
formula (deemed different substances because, say, of a difference 
in some sharp physical property such as boiling point or rotatory 
power), then we have a counterexample Now the nineteenth-century 
Stoic view, we saw, holds the elements to be incorruptble, and thus 
exceptions to the present rule Unlike compound substances which 
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may be transformed into their components or into other substances, 
they are preserved while composing compounds and not transmut- 
able into one another or anything else But the twentieth-century 
Stoic view recognizes that elements decompose by radioactive decay 
No chemical substances constitute essential properties of any matter, 
and the only essential features of quantities seem to be general ones 
such as always occupying some place— O V£3p Occ(n, p, t) 

Although nothing 1s necessarily water, nothing could be water 
without being composed solely of hydrogen and oxygen And con- 
versely, nothing could be HgO without being water The composition 
of water, as disunct from hydrogen peroxide, 1s given by the composi- 
tional formula, HO This can also be written OH» (and called oxygen 
hydride as well as hydrogen oxide) since the compositional formula 
says nothing about structure, but merely states that hydrogen and 
oxygen are combined in the proportion of two chemical equivalents to 
one Were there 1somers of water, with this same compositional for- 
mula, ıt would not be generally true that all H20 1s water, Just as some, 
though not all, C9HgO 1s alcohol But since water has no isomers the 
equivalence between being water and being H20 holds as stated 

There seems to be broad agreement that this equivalence holds of 
necessity The claim 1s clearly compatible with the claim ın the pre- 
ceding paragraph that the ‘same substance’ predicate does not satisfy 
the analogues of the rigidity conditions, which precludes that any- 
thing ıs necessarily water, or necessarily HgO, but not that necessarily 
whatever 1s water 1s HO and conversely As distinct from the ‘same 
substance’ predicate, relating quantities and times, this latter con- 
dition Just gives a characterization of the ‘is water’ predicate by pro- 
viding another which can be substituted for ıt m modal contexts 
Many other predicates serve 1n the same way, a good example 1s that 
expressing the triple point of water (0 01°C and 4 58 mm Hg)—that 
a quantity of the pure substance at equilibrium at this temperature 
and pressure 1s partly solid, partly liquid, and partly gas 

Although solutions are usually described by names of their con- 
stituents, such as a solution of copper and nickel, there are a few 
expressions 1n common use for kinds of matter which are solutions 
Brine, for example, 1s a solution of salt and water, and brass ıs a 
solution of copper and zinc These instantiate a schema along the 
lines of necessarily, for specified conditions of temperature and 
pressure, material at equilibrium has composition falling within spe- 
cific ranges iff ıt 15 a certain kind of solution Compounds called 
Berthollides are, in a sense, intermediate cases Their composition 1s 
specified by a given formula, albeit a nonstoichiometric one (1n which 
the indices are nonintegral), but only for a fixed temperature and 
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pressure Ordinary usage contains many other terms which philoso- 
phers? may be pleased to call kinds of stuff, with ughter or looser 
criteria of application, but which do not apply to single substances 
Advertising hype calls the recipe for Coca Cola a secret formula But 
the specification of a solution as a kind of stuff iff its components fall 
within very narrow ranges of concentration, without any reference to 
the laws governing the chenust's use of the term ‘formula’, 1s just an 
arbitrary stipulation which can be, and I believe has been, changed 
Following the same line of thought, fogs and smogs of the past have 
no doubt satisfied certain general conditions with varying chemical 
constitution, and there 1s no saying how the chemical constitution of 
future smogs will continue to vary Failure of terms from this assorted 
ragbag to stand ın necessary equivalences detailing a definite chemi- 
cal formula does not show that terms appropriated to name matter 
satisfying systematic (thermodynamic or other) cnteria for being a 
single substance fail to do so There are, m fact, “chemical kinds” 
(discussed in physical chemistry textbooks) which are not character- 
ized by component substance kinds Colloids, for example, may take 
the form of smokes, foams, emulsions, gels, sols, and so on, con- 
taining small (but macroscopic) particles of a dispersed phase (which 
may be liquid or solid) in a dispersing phase (gas, hquid, or solid) 
Necessarily, whatever 1s smoke 1s a heterogeneous muxture of small 
solid particles dispersed 1n a gas 

Another question raised by (10) ıs the order of the existential quan- 
tifiers with respect to the possibility operator Would there be any 
difference if the above discussion started with 


(10a) W(x, t) 2 OApat'(p C n A H(p, t) A O(n — p, t^)) 


rather than (10)? Rigidity ensures that z maintains the same reference 
in 1ts occurrences outside and within the scope of © But can the exis- 
tential quantifier introduce new possible but nonactual quantities? 
The general case of the relation between the existential and possibil- 
ity operators raises the question of the Barcan formula, 3199 29370, 
according to which quantities which actually exist cannot fail to do so, 
and the converse Barcan formula, “dmg>4n%@, according to which 
there 1s no possibility that quantities which might exist actually do not 
For quantification over times and regions, these seem to be very natu- 
ral principles indeed As for quantities, 1t 15 natural to recall Lavoisier's 
classical principle of the constancy of mass during chemical transfor- 


? For example, Jerry Fodor, Review of Christopher Hughes, Kripke Names, Necessity 
and Identity, London Review of Books, xxvi (October 21, 2004) 17-19 
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mation This has usually been understood to express an idea of the 
noncreatability and indestructibility of matter (that 1s, the conserva- 
tion of matter) after the introduction of mass as the universal measure 
of the amount of matter in Newtonian mechanics * In the present 
context, this 1s naturally understood in terms of a principle of the con- 
servation of quantities Jointly expressed by the Barcan formula and its 
converse, namely that 1t 1s not possible that quantities which actually 
exist may not, nor that quantities may exist which actually do not 
Lavoisier’s conservation thesis does not, 1t seems, entail that the 
elements endure (are necessanly preserved), though he and nine- 
teenth century chemists thought they did ? It seems, however, that 
transmutation of elements in the modern sense conflicts with the 
conservation principle as classically understood there is a certain 
seepage of old matter with radioactive disintegration and the con- 
comitant loss of binding energy, and a trickle of new matter with 
nuclear fusion The classical conception of the conservation of mass 1s 
not strictly true, then, holding only as an excellent approximation for 
virtually all chemical and biochemical processes under accessible 
conditions But the principle of the conservation of quantities may be 
able to accommodate these effects of transmutation by understand- 
ing quantities to be bearers of the property of mass-energy rather 
than simply mass If this 1s acceptable, then (10) and (10a) would be 
equivalent, quite apart from considerations of the rigidity of parts, in 
virtue of a quantifier shift law encompassing the Barcan formula and 
its converse applied to quantity variables as well as space and time 
variables Similarly, necessarily whatever 1s water iff ıt 1s H2O imphes 
that being water uff being H20 is an essential feature of matter 
Which principles of sentential modal logic are appropriate for this 
modality? Given the basic principles of normal modal logic (system K), 
the rigidity conditions (Rt) and (Ru) follow from (RG 1) and (RS u) 
and the mereological identity axiom, t € p Ap & x 2 m p The 
proofs, given in the appendix, rely on the law that L] distributes over 
^ as an equivalence © does not, and 99 ^ Ow D (qo ^ v) 1s invalid 
This can be illustrated in Anstotelian terms ?? Earth, for example, may 
be worked up into wood and into clay, but presumably it 1s not 


? Lavoisier’s own formulation reads "in all operations of art and nature, nothing 1s 
created, an equal quantity of matter exists both before and after the experiment, ”— 
Elements of Chemistry, by Robert Kerr, trans (New York Dover, 1965), p 130 

5 Lavoisier continues the passage in the last footnote "the quality and quantity of 
the elements remain precisely the same, and nothing takes place beyond changes and 
modifications 1n the combination of these elements " 

CF Mary Louse Gill, Amstotle on Substance The Paradox of Unity (Princeton 
University Press, 1989) p 150 
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possible for what 1s earth at one time to be both wood and clay at some 
one other time Similarly, on the Stoic conception, with a modern 
example, a quantity z which ıs hydrogen at t might be possibly part of 
some water and possibly part of some methane (M), that 1s, such that 


o3pW(r'p, t) ^ 93p M(nUp, t) 
But this does not imply 
o(4p Winup, t) ^ dpM(nvup, t)) 


What of the converse principle, which does hold in K? Gill (zd ) 
argues that 1t ıs not possible for earth to be (the material of) a statue 
because it 1s dry and crumbly, and does not retain the shape into 
which ıtıs molded Ift 1s first worked up into bronze, however, which 
does have the appropriate dispositions, then the production of a 
statue 1s possible Thus, some quantity, z, which is earth might 
be both (part of) the material of a statue and bronze, and so (in 
accordance with the principle now at issue), 1t might be the material 
of a statue This state of affairs ıs not ın conflict with what Guill says 
since the conclusion, that x might be the material of a statue, carries 
no implication that z might be both the matenal of a statue and 
(yet remain) earth What, following Gill, 1s not possible 1s that some 
quantity be both the material of a statue at some time and earth at the 
same time Observing the distinction between subject and predicate 
in this way, ıt 1s difficult to see that K gets the combination of modality 
and sentential connectives wrong 

Moving on to consider stronger principles, ıt seems difficult to 
deny the characteristic schema of system T, namely p 2 Op Admit- 
tedly, actuality ıs often contrasted with potentiality, as though poten- 
tahty presupposes deprivation Some such distinction ıs readily 
accommodated by understanding the contrast to stand between what 
is actual and what is merely possible, with the latter defined along the 
lines of ~~ Ag But manifestations of, say, dissolving in water do not 
imply absence of the potential to do so As Gill puts it, potentialities 
are grounded in the nature of the subject, which endows them with 
the appropriate dispositions, and not in a state of deprivation (2bid , 
pp 179-80) Beyond this, the question ıs whether iterated modalı- 
ties have any special significance or should be eliminated, along with 
nested modalities, in favor of the innermost modality as 1n S5 I am 
inclined towards the latter Accordingly, to say, for example, that 
water necessarily can boil at 100°C, O(W(a, t) > B(x, i), 1s equiva- 
lent to saying U~W(a, t) V OB(x, t), or possibly being water implies 
possibly boiling at 100°C With these modal principles, (RG 1) fol- 
lows from (RC 1) 
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V 


On the Aristotelian view, the elements are not actually present in a 
compound They are characterized by features they exhibit only in 
isolation, and by the distributive condition, no part of the compound 
has these features The Stoic view rejects this, and maintains that the 
elements are present 1n compounds This underlies the reason for 
maintaming (12) Both views are agreed on the conservation of the 
parts involved What distinguishes them ıs the substance properties 
they ascribe to the parts when the whole 1s a compound Although 
Anstotle's actual definitions of the elements are antiquated, the 
general manner of charactenzing elements by listing properties ex- 
hibited ın isolation along with the kinds of compounds they can form 
does resemble what 1s found 1n a modern textbook description of the 
elements This raises the question of how the elements are to be char- 
acterized on the Stoic view, and given, as hitherto suggested, that this 
view corresponds more closely to the modern conception of sub- 
stance, how modern descriptions of the elements are to be under- 
stood It seems doubtful that elemental properties can be defined, or 
charactenzed by a range of criteria, entirely in terms of nonmodal 
properties Being oxygen, for example, 1s having the disposition to be 
a gas when not chemically combined and above —183*C at standard 
pressure, and to be more stable as a component of water when mixed 
with hydrogen at standard temperature and pressure No quantity of 
oxygen could actually display both features at the same time The very 
idea of keeping track of the parts of water exhibiting the character- 
istic features of hydrogen and oxygen ın isolation before and after 
their combination ın water suggests that what is elemental stuff 
exhibits the potential, both to display these characteristic features of 
the isolated state when ın a state of combination, and to display the 
characteristic features of its compounds when in isolation The Aris- 
totelian view incorporates modality into its conception of mixture, 
and gives a nonmodal account of the features characterizing the ele- 
ments The Stoic view does not circumvent modal notions altogether, 
but incorporates them into the characterization of the elements 
The two views of mixture were introduced as alternative responses 
to the distributive condition on mass predicates, the Anstotelian view 
preserving this condition and the Stoic view rejecting it Spatial 
homogeneity 1s retained on the latter view, however, by accepting the 
possibility of cooccupancy, which it was argued can be understood as 
a reasonable principle of macroscopic ontology In general, mixtures 
compnise different substances or different phases (the “or” being 
inclusive) The traditional Aristotelian view that phase and substance 
coincide remains the vulgar conception, but this feature need not be 
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incorporated into the Anstotelian view presented here It ıs this 
general conception of mixture which sanctions the necessary equiva- 
lence between being water and being H20, which I have contrasted 
with the nonnecessary relations of being the same substance and 
its negation 

PAUL NEEDHAM 
University of Stockholm 


APPENDIX A 


The proof that (5) implies (3) follows by the deduction theorem from 
the deduction of the consequent of (3), p(2x y(z)), from its ante- 
cedents and (5), which can be set out as follows 


(1) da v (n) [Assumption] 
(un) Vx (w(x) D g(x)) [Assumption] 


Put z = Zz y(r), which exists since by (1) there are y-ers Now by 
general mereology, anything which is a part of the sum of w-ers 
overlaps some y-er, that 1s, 


Qu) Vz € 2 do € x (y(o) ^ x oa) 


But by the definition of overlap, the conjunct z' o o here implies that 
there 1s a part, x”, common to z' and c, and by the distributive con- 
dition (1), the first conjunct then implies y(x”) Accordingly, 


Gv) Va € n dx. Cw w(x’) 
Then, 1n view of (11), 


(v) Vt € n dx" Cx’ o(x ) 
(v1) e (x) [from (v) by (5)] 


Since z = Im y (x), this 1s Q(Zx' v(x)) Removing the assumptions 
(1) and (1) yrelds (3) QED 

Turning now to the proofs of rigidity of quantities, 1t 15 shown that, 
given the principles of modal system K, the ngidity conditions (R1) 
and (Ru) applied to quantity variables follow from the ngidity of their 
parts, conditions (RE 1) and (RE 1) Thus, the mereological identity 
axiom, t Cp ^Ap& xt Dn = p, yields 


Q Onc pApSa2) dD (a= p) [Necessitation, distribu- 
tion of O over D] 
(n) O(n € p) ^A D(p & xn) 2 U(r = p) [distribution of L] over A] 
(un)z€pApt&mn 2 Li(x € p) ^ Li(p € x) [(RE 1), sentental logic] 
(av) t—-ponCcp^p&mn [Leibniz's law, t & 7, sen- 
tential logic] 
()2-7p2U(x- p) Lav), (a), ()] 
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Similarly, (Ru) follows from (RC n), again the mereological identity 
axiom yields 


M)xnxpDnEpVpEX 
Mm) zEpVepEnDUaAEp)VO(pEx) [(RE un), sentenual logic] 
(vin) (nx € p) v Ll(p € x) 2 Ul(z € p V p € x) [distribution of LI over v] 
(ix) t# p D UO (nF p) [(vi), (vu), (vm), Qv), K], 


where the last step 1s obtained by substitution of equivalents, which 1s 
sanctioned by the principles of K. 
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NORMATIVITY AND THE REJECTION OF RATIONALISM* 


normative reason 1s a consideration that supports a certain 

action, belief, or attitude While normative reasons usually 

are contrasted with explanatory reasons—why a person 
should o versus why a person does @—normativity has seemed 
puzzling ! It is not obvious whether normative reasons in general, on 
their own merits, can compel us to @ Nor is it clear how widely 
normative reasons apply in similar circumstances, to all persons or 
perhaps only to some These issues arise even on a conception of 
persons as rational agents 

Morality 1s often thought to provide normative reasons that doing 
xis morally wrong would be a reason not to do x If we are rationally 
required to do what morality requires, the "binding" nature of mo- 
rality could not depend on any contingent feature of a rational agent's 
psychology Yet there are persons—call them amoralists—who believe 
they are rationally entitled to ignore the claims that morality makes 
To amoralists, moral considerations seem to provide no more reason 
for action than nonmoral interests provide If there 1s contingency in 
what persons can have reason to do, despite morality’s claims, amor- 
alists would not necessarily be irrational Whether particular persons 
have reason to do what morality requires would depend on what they 
happen to care about * 
TM Scanlon has proposed a challenging account of moral nor- 

mativity that some commentators believe shares a commitment to the 


* I am grateful to David Copp, Erin Kelly, Doug Lavin, and Angela Smith for com- 
ments and discussion that significantly shaped the final version of this paper 

! My topic 1s normative reasons So the “reasons” I refer to will be normative reasons, 
not explanatory reasons and not whatever a person might take to be normative reasons 

*For critical discussion of the view that the contingency of moral values would 
undermine our commitment to them, see James Lenman, "Michael Smith and the 
Daleks Reason, Morality, and Contingency,” Utitas, x1 (1999) 164-77 
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rationalist view that “motivation to act in accord with reasons 1s en- 
tailed by rationality”® In fact, Scanlon’s account 1s ambiguous its 
loyalties seem divided between the rationalist notion that all persons 
have moral reasons, which by themselves motivate insofar as persons 
are acting rationally, and the rejection of rationalism I explore this 
tension and defend a resolution that fits with my doubts about the 
plausibility of a rationalist account of normativity Specifically, I argue 
that there can be reason to do what morality requires, where this 
does not depend on any contingent feature of a particular person’s 
psychology—without this entailing that everyone 1s rationally bound 
by morahty's claims or at least has moral reasons * The rejection of 
rationalism does not threaten the normativity of morality This nor- 
mativity comes from the bona fide reasons that morality provides 

Furthermore, practical features of moral hfe—which include reactive 
attitudes, moral criticism, and punishment—are viable even 1f all ra- 
tional persons do not have moral reasons The problem of normativity 
1s not as formidable as the contemporary philosophical debate would 
lead us to beheve 


I 


A good place to start 1s by stepping back from an approach that has us 
think in terms of the question of normativity Such an approach 1s 
found in Christine Korsgaard’s The Sources of Normatroity? "When we 
seek a philosophical foundation for morality,” Korsgaard writes, “we 
are not looking merely for an explanation of moral practices We are 
asking what justifies the claims that morality makes on us This 1s what 
I am calling ‘the normative question” (ıd , pp 9-10) 

“The normative question” 1s not easy to pin down, and much of the 
difficulty can be traced to slippage between agential perspectives To 
ask, as Korsgaard does, "Why should I be moral?" seems straightfor- 
ward (ibid, p 9) This question points toward an account of the rea- 
sons “P have, if any, without obviously addressing how widely shared 
these reasons are Korsgaard also asks how it could be that moral 


* The quote ıs from David Copp, “Against Internalism about Reasons—Gert's Ra- 
tional Options," Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, uxt (2001) 455-61, at p 455 
In this essay, I will focus on and refer to Scanlon’s What We Owe to Each Other (Cambridge 
Harvard, 1998) 

*I do assume that persons who accept that they have reason to act morally are 
disposed to act accordingly This might make me an "internalist," at least on some 
understandings of internalism See, for example, Michael Smith, The Moral Problem 
(Cambridge Blackwell 1994) As Smith roughly describes internalism, "Beheving I 
should [do what morality requires] seems to bring with ıt my bering motivated to—at least 
absent weakness of the will and the like” (p 60) 

* Korsgaard, The Sources of Normatiuity (New York Cambridge, 1996), pp 9-10 
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standards “make clams on us” and that “when we invoke them, we 
make claims on one another" (ibid, p 8) Of course, “we” often refers 
to a collection of individuals under some description (for example, 
rational beings), where there is no assumption or requirement that 
they share certain values or commitments But Korsgaard’s “we” 1s 
stronger she collectivizes persons in a way that represents a distinctive, 
first-person perspective The implications of such a move are critical 
She cites Kant’s view that “when we judge something beautiful we not 
only take pleasure in ıt, but demand that everyone do so” (zbid, p 8, 
note 8) ê Translating this thought from aesthetics to morality, when I 
judge that an action 1s nght, I would be demanding that everyone do 
it (zhid, p 8) Korsgaard thus seems to go further than raising the 
question “Why should I be moral?" such that if an answer can be given 
from one's own perspective as a rational being, then any other ra- 
tional being 1s in a position to answer likewise. The idea 1s not simply 
that the answer 1s available to all rational beings, for this would not 
warrant talk of a demand that everyone share one’s own judgment and 
act accordingly Rather, Korsgaard offers an account of rationality in 
relation to morality that would resolve the ostensibly different ques- 
tions of normativity she raises "Why should I be moral?" and "Why 
should everyone be moral?" become versions of the same question 

In short, "the normative question” can depend for its meaning on 
the presuppositions that may be attached to "I" and "we " Korsgaard 
shifts from the first-person perspective of a rational agent, who must 
value his own humanity, to a universal perspective of persons who, by 
virtue of their rationality and common humanity, must value the hu- 
manity of one another This ıs supposed to show that certain actions 
are obligatory for all rational beings, and that persons who fail to 
recognize this and to act accordingly are irrational due to inconsis- 
tency ’ My proposal is that the “I” and “we” questions do not necessar- 
ily yield a unified answer 

We can proceed by roughly distinguishing two questions that cor- 
respond to the first-person and the universal perspectives 


(1) Do I have reason to do what morality requires? 
(2) Does every person have reason to do what morality requires? 


Although I may seem to have reason to act morally, whether all ra- 
tional persons have reason would remain to be argued Persons who 


* Korsgaard references Kant's Critique of Judgment, part I, division I, book I, “The 
Analytic of the Beaunful " 

? For critical discussion of Korsgaard's argument, see G A Cohen, "Reason, Human- 
ity, and the Moral Law,” in The Sources of Normativity, especially pp. 172-77 
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acknowledge no commitment to morality feel that its claims lack 
normative force for them An answer to the second question would 
therefore need grounding in a source of obligation that 1s indepen- 
dent of a person's commitments (insofar as those commitments 
do not come merely, perhaps unwittngly, from the fact of rational 
agency) Morality’s claims, whether they motivate all rational persons, 
could then be binding on all rational persons Some moral skeptics 
deny that an independent source of obligation can be identified, and 
they think that no one has moral reasons without ıt Moral philoso- 
phers who are baited by this skepticism respond by trying to show that 
everyone has reason to act morally 

Despite the appeal of answering the second question of norma- 
tivity, answering the first is more important The first question poses 
the troubling skeptical threat If we can credibly answer this question, 
the second should not haunt us theoretically Those of us who are not 
disinterested in morality believe that a person can have reason to act 
morally, even when morality conflicts with that person's nonmoral 
interests We can resist the first-person skeptical challenge, since the 
question 1t raises can be addressed by appreciating why morality can 
prove compelling Kant gives an answer that seems simple that an 
action 1s right is a reason for a person to do it, given that ostensible 
moral reasons dictating rightness are bona fide reasons for action We 
do not have to be Kantians about the content of morality to accept 
Kant's answer to the first question But we do need some understand- 
ing of why moral reasons are bona fide reasons, we do not simply 
assume that there 1s reason to care about doing “the nght thing ” Call 
this the dogmatism worry We are looking for bona fide moral reasons, 
as compared to whatever considerations someone might think are 
moral reasons (for example, that a religious figure has issued decrees), 
because the former are the basis for taking morality seriously 

Bona fide reasons are not restricted to moral reasons Prudential 
reasons, for example, count as bona fide reasons as well Moral reasons 
will reflect considerations that morahty 1s characteristically responsive 
to, including respect for persons and concern for their welfare To fill 
out thus 1dea, Thomas Nagel's defense of altruistic reasons can be gen- 
eralzed and modified the circumstances that moral reasons would 
have us care about regarding the lives of others are circumstances 
that those others already have reason to care about from a self- 
interested point of view 5 There 1s disagreement, no doubt, about how 
exactly to specify such circumstances Nevertheless, they broadly en- 


* See Nagel, The Possibility of Altruism (Princeton University Press, 1970), p 16 Iam 
not endorsing Nagel's "general thesis" that “one has a direct reason to promote the 
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ter into an explanation of why moral reasons are bona fide reasons 
This shows how the substance of moral argument can help to break 
the spell that moral skepticism may have cast on persons otherwise 
disposed to care about morality The target audience 1s persons who 
believe that morality has some authority but are in doubt about the 
content of moral requirements and how much weight they carry 
Moral argument cannot reach persons who are determined to believe 
that morality ıs for suckers or 1s of no special importance relative to 
their nonmoral priorities 

More than a few philosophers will remain troubled Ultimately, 
they seem to have in mind the second question of normativity and its 
universal perspective They do not want to know merely why I or you, 
from a first-person perspective, may have reason to act morally They 
want to know, further, what may justify the demand that everyone 
do what morahty requires In the background is often the assumption 
that morality 1s so 1mportant that we cannot opt out if we are rational, 
that the legitimacy of morality’s clams would otherwise be under- 
mined I am arguing that the assumption 1s gratuitous a credible 
account of moral normativity is no worse off without it 


II 


The failure of some people to take morality seriously should not drive 
philosophers to exasperation Kantians, for example, charge amor- 
alists with irrationality Yet amoralists might well be capable of leading 
functional lives and accommodating themselves to the reality that 
other people take morality quite seriously Strong rationalism, as I will 
refer to 1t—the view that we are rationally required to do what moral- 
ity requires and, hence, that we are irrational in failing to do so— 
seems either descriptively false or tendentiously true. Indifference to 
morality's claims ıs distinctively and most straightforwardly a moral 
failure demonstrated, for instance, by willingness to free mde on the 
good will of others The putative inconsistency displayed by free-riding 
amoralists who would value their own humanity and selfanterestedly 
hope that ıt 1s valued by others, without generally valuing the human- 
ity of others, 1s not inherently at odds with the prudential pursuit of 
their own aims 

Unhike strong rationalists, Scanlon 1s prepared to refrain from charg- 
mg amoralists with irrationality He accepts that we are not rationally 


interests of others—a reason which does not depend on intermediate factors such 
as one’s own interests or one’s antecedent sentiments of sympathy and benevolence” 
(pp 15-16) 
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required to grant morality importance while the kinds of consider- 
ations that morality ıs characteristically responsive to may not resonate 
with some persons, a failure of rationality cannot necessarily be attrib- 
uted to such persons, though they may be lacking in other, significant 
respects At the same time, Scanlon rejects strong rationalism en 
route to a different type of rationalism he believes that a person’s 
sense of moral obligation and her accompanying moral motivation 
can derive solely from her acknowledgment of moral reasons, reasons 
that all rational persons have I will argue that Scanlon’s approach to 
normativity would be more convincing and less misleading 1f he re- 
jected rationalism generally—that is, any view according to which all 
rational persons have and can be directly motivated by moral reasons 
We need not accept rationalism in order to take the idea of moral 
reasons seriously Nor are our moral practices threatened in denying 
that a person’s moral motivation can be explained solely by appealing 
to her acknowledgment of moral reasons 

A nonrationalist approach to normativity, as I will call ıt, can main- 
tain that morality provides reasons rather than only expresses pro 
or con attitudes Mill suggests such an account What he calls “the 
internal sanction of duty” is “a feeling 1n our own mind, a pain 
attendant on violation of duty, which in properly cultivated moral 
nature rises into shrinking from ıt as an impossibility This feeling, 
when disinterested and connecting itself with the pure idea of duty, 
and not with some particular form of it, or with any of the merely 
accessory circumstances, 1$ the essence of conscience ”™ Implicit 
here 1s the view that for those of us who possess a moral sensibility, the 
reason we have not to violate duty 1s that doing so would be wrong 
This bears a striking similarity, mutatis mutandis, to Kant’s view Mill 
goes on to explain how people may come to care about morality and 
have the feeling of conscience the force of morality’s claims reso- 
nates through “the desire to be 1n unity with our fellow creatures, 
which ıs already a powerful principle in human nature ” (wd, 
p 32) He does not argue that everyone must have this desire Persons 
who are motivated by morality recognize reasons that can roughly be 
described as agent-neutral but not universal ! These reasons would 
yield an answer to the first question of normativity I have reason to 
do what morality requires because moral reasons are reasons that 


? Mill, Unktananism, George Sher, ed (Indianapolis Hackett, 1979, 2°4 ed), pp 28-29 

? Mill does emphasize that conscientious persons experience the wrongness of vio- 
lating duty as painful This does not mean, however, that the wrongness consists in or 
originates in the violation disturbing our conscience 

! My reading of Mill might seem idiosyncratic But a similar approach to moral 
normativity can be found m other utilitarrans JJ C. Smart, for example, observes that 
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persons who have the desire to be in unity with others have, and I am 
such a person “Undoubtedly this sanction has no binding efficacy," 
Mill writes, “on those who do not possess the feelings ıt appeals to 
On them morality of any kind has no hold but through the external 
sanctions” (op ct, p 29) Thus the answer to the second question of 
normativity would be no everyone might not have reason to do what 
morality requires 

Scanlon cites with. approval the connection Mill makes between 
moral duty and moral motivation This connection bridges the gap 
between having reason to act morally and wanting to act morally 
“What we need to do, then,” Scanlon writes, “is to explain more clearly 
how the idea that an act 1s wrong flows from the idea that there 1s an 
objection of a certain kind to people’s being allowed to perform such 
actions, and we need to do this in a way that makes clear how an act’s 
being wrong 1n the sense described can provide a reason not to do it” 
(op cit, p 153) In particular, Scanlon observes that his contractualist 
idea of wanting to be able to justify our actions to others 1s similar to 
Mill's idea of the desire to be in social unity But Scanlon rejects Mill's 
account of moral motivation, which 15 to say that Scanlon rejects Mill 
on the internal sanction of morality "[T]here is no need to appeal to 
a special psychological element to explain how a person could be 
moved to avoid an action by the thought that any principle allowing 
it would be one that others could reasonably reject This is adequately 
explained by the fact that people have reason to want to act in 
ways that could be justified to others, together with the fact that when 
a rational person recognizes something as a reason we do not need 
a further explanation of how he or she could be moved to act on 1t” 
(op cit, p 154) 

Part of Scanlon's criticism of Millis fair Mill's appeal to the desire to 
be 1n social unity does not affirm that morally salient considerations 
support having the desire Although he tells a story about how we may 
come to have the desire to be ın social unity, he does not state that the 
desire is an appropriate source of motivation for a rational person 
However, Mill could accept that morally salient considerations support 
having the desire, he 1s not tied to brute desire in explaining moral 
motivation His focus 1s on describing an ordinary process of socializa- 
tion that leads, 1n normal cases, to persons acquiring a moral sen- 
sibility Mull does hold that reasons by themselves cannot mouvate, and 


utilitarianism 1s supposed to apply to “sympathetic and benevolent” persons, see Smart 
and Bernard Wiliams, Ut:litanranism For and Against (New York Cambridge, 1973), 
p 31 Also see Henry Sidgwick in The Methods of Ethics (Indianapolis Hackett, 1981) 
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this would include what Scanlon identifies as reason to want to be able 
to justify your actions to others you would have to care in the first 
place about such an aim Now, Scanlon agrees that reasons by them- 
selves cannot motivate He emphasizes that reasons can motivate only 
when they are acknowledged by a rational agent But this does not es- 
tablish his distinctive claim that a rational person who acknowledges 
moral reasons will be motivated to act on them (barring, say, weak- 
ness of will) In general, for a rational person to acknowledge certain 
reasons 1s not necessarily for her to endorse them on grounds that 
would have everyone, including her, who acknowledges the reasons be 
guided by them 

Consider origami, which I recognize 1s an art Because art 1s worth 
valuing, there is reason for me to care about origami Yet my resources 
are limited There are many more things that there is reason to care 
about than I can pursue Human beings, with our finite lives and 
capacities, must have priorities Scanlon does allow that some reasons 
have “subjective conditions,” which leave room for variation in how 
persons respond to such reasons * He also believes that 1f something 
is worthwhile, we have reason to have a positive attitude toward it 
While I would not have reason to become an ongami connoisseur, I 
should acknowledge a reason that motivates me at least to adopt an 
attitude of respect toward origami and those persons who do particu- 
larly care about ıt The problem ıs this falls short of the more robust 
sense in which Scanlon thinks that all rational persons have moral 
reasons He does not believe that normal variation 1n our responses 1s 
so wide as to permit a rational person somehow to respect moral rea- 
sons without being motivated to act on them 

Instead, Scanlon believes that morality 1s special The binding na- 
ture of moral reasons for a rational person who acknowledges them, 
he maintains, 1s captured by “the great importance of justifiabihity to 
others and to the particular interests that moral principles protect,” 
and also by the idea that “the other [nonmoral] values, properly 
understood, have a built-in sensitivity to the demands of right and 
wrong" (op ct, p 166) Morality, in contrast to things like onigami, 
structures fundamental aspects of our interactions with other people 
If you acknowledge moral reasons, you cannot treat them as optional 
Yet the argument that moral reasons, being special ın this sense, 
can directly motivate us does not flow from a general claim about the 
motivation that a reason can supply by itself for rational persons who 
acknowledge it Rather, the argument flows from Scanlon’s more 


See, for example, Scanlon, p 370 
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specific clam about the priority of moral reasons and their accom- 
panying motivational force for reasonable persons, that 1s, for persons 
who care about being able to justify their actions to one another 
This leaves open the possibility that some rational persons could ac- 
knowledge that there are moral reasons without granting these rea- 
sons priority 

The point of contention here 1s why Scanlon seems to discount this 
possibility by arguing that when rational persons acknowledge moral 
reasons, no further explanation 1s needed of their motivation to act 
accordingly My diagnosis 1s the following Moral reasons are sup- 
posed to be available to every rational person Persons who acknowl- 
edge these reasons are rationally required to act as morality requires, 
since moral reasons in particular warrant acknowledgment as reasons 
of a special type that would obligate and motivate all rational persons 
But Scanlon is not entirely comfortable with this position He realizes 
that not every rational person will be motivated by morality Like Mill, 
he accepts that morality can provide no reasons that motivate for 
persons who lack the kind of concern for others that moral reasons 
reflect More surprisingly, Scanlon also accepts that persons who are 
not motivated by morality are not necessarily irrational ? This sets 
him apart from strong rationalists Then, again, Scanlon believes that 
moral reasons “apply” to amoralists as well What could this mean? 
At issue 1s the significance of the possibility of a rational person ac- 
knowledging moral reasons without granting them pnority 


III 


I have shown how Scanlon articulates a position that stops short of 
strong rationalism He argues that when rational persons take them- 
selves to have moral reasons, their motivation to act accordingly can 
be explained by that fact This ıs weaker than the strong rationalist 
claim that moral motivation 1s entailed by rationality The explanatory 
claim allows that not all rational persons must take themselves to have 
moral reasons '* Some commentators have missed this difference be- 
tween the entailment claim made by strong rationalists and the ex- 
planatory claim Scanlon makes ? Yet Scanlon seems to endorse a 


5 This 1s less of a concession than ıt might seem Scanlon charactenzes amoralists 
as mistaken or “deficient” 1f they fail to recognize moral reasons and thus fail to act on 
them (p 370) 

H Smith characterizes Scanlon’s position as “externalist” since it rejects “the claim 
that there 1s a necessary connection of sorts between moral judgement and motivation” 
(The Moral Problem, p 12) But Scanlon might accept that there 1s a connection “of 
sorts,” namely, when persons are reasonable 

? See, for example, Copp, pp 457-58 
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version of rationalism when he describes the situation of amoralists 
Like the rest of us, they are supposed to have moral reasons, which 
could directly motivate them “we must say that the moral reasons that 
apply to us apply to these people as well Failure to care about right 
and wrong does not make a person irrational but a person who 1s 
left cold by moral considerations does fail to appreciate reasons that 
apply to him or her” (op ct, p 158) Gerald Dworkin finds such a 
stance troubling, for this sense in which moral principles would apply 
to rational persons seems to him too weak to account for the ordinary, 
strong sense 1n which moral principles would apply ! 

When a moral principle 1s said to apply to rational persons, this 
suggests that a person who 1s not motivated by that principle 1s 1rra- 
tional By contrast, as Dworkin interprets Scanlon, a moral principle F 
may be binding on amoralists, or the morally “disaffected,” in that 
“the principles that specify nght and wrong apply to them so that if F 
says that someone acts wrongly in doing x, then a disaffected person 
acts wrongly in doing x" (thd, p 478) The principle 1s binding from 
the perspective of moral judgment—a perspective that does not 
depend on the claim that a person who has acted wrongly 1s thereby 
irrational ‘This fits with Scanlon’s view that the case of the disaffected 
is captured by “the universality of reason judgments” “their case 1s 
quite different from that of people who ‘have different tastes’ In 
these cases, the main point of the activities in question 1s a certain 
kind of enjoyment, so people who do not get this enjoyment from the 
activities lack reasons to engage in them But morality 1s not aimed 
at enjoyment, so the reasons to give 1t a place in one's life are not 
conditional in this way" (op ct, p 158) Scanlon thinks that the dıs- 
affected can be criticized, even though they are not necessarily irra- 
tional m failing to be motivated by morality 

Reasonable persons, Scanlon contends, care about the justifiabihty 
of their actions to others A person may be rational, though, and lack 
this concern The gap between the rational and the reasonable 1s pos- 
sible given a conception of irrationality that "fits better with ordinary 
usage and has other important advantages" on Scanlon's narrow 
construal, “Irrationality 1n the clearest sense occurs when a person's 
attitudes fail to conform to his or her own judgments ” (op cit, 
p 25) Nonetheless, Scanlon believes that persons who do not care 
about the justifiability of their actions to others do have moral reasons 
The universahty of reason judgments would imply more than that we 


? Dworkin, "Contractualism and the Normatwity of Principles," Ethics, cxi (2002) 
471—82 
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can say of a rational yet disaffected person that she acts wrongly We 
also can say that she has moral reasons she does not acknowledge 
Every rational person has moral reasons, and this 1s not conditional on 
wanting to be 1n a certain kind of relationship or on any other con- 
tingent psychological feature 

Scanlon's account of moral normativity 15 confusing because he 1n- 
sists on a view—namely, all rational persons have and can be directly 
motivated by moral reasons—that appears to tie him to strong ra- 
tionalism He seems to imply that insofar as a person 1s rational, she 
will be motivated by moral reasons But, as we have seen, Scanlon 1s 
not committed to this position He allows that a rational person might 
not acknowledge moral reasons, which could explain why some ra- 
tional persons lack moral motivation (He also allows that some per- 
sons might acknowledge moral reasons and not be morally motivated, 
which he considers a case of the narrow irrationality of failing to do 
what one takes oneself to have conclusive reason to do ) Moral reasons 
are sufficient by themselves to motivate only those rational persons 
who are reasonable ın that they acknowledge they have reason to want 
to live with others on mutually justifiable terms 

So Scanlon is not claiming that we can expect the disaffected, as 
rational persons, to be motivated by morality For Dworkin, this 1s a 
basis for the following objection “[If] the disaffected have no reason 
to act morally (because they do not share our ideal of reaching gen- 
eral agreement, and could not be brought to share 1t by any mode 
of reasoning or further expenence), then we cannot say that such a 
person has a reason to not act immorally, only that they are deficient 
in not seeing that there 1s such a reason” (op cit, p 480) Iam doubt- 
ful that this poses a genuine difficulty To illustrate why, I propose 
drawing a distinction between the idea that there are reasons to v and 
the idea that a particular person has reasons to This helps to avoid 
confusion about perspective in talk of reasons, a problem Bernard 
Williams has highlighted ” As Scanlon succinctly describes Williams’s 
view, “when we speak of the reasons another person has, we are taking 
that person’s ‘perspective on the situation’ and pointing out what 
IS SO, given that perspective” (op cit, p 372) The disunction between 
reasons there are to ¢ and a particular person having reasons to » 
makes perspicuous the perspective of the person in question, without 
committing us to any specific view about the nature of reasons or what 
reasons the person should acknowledge Scanlon does not employ 


"Wilhams, “Internal Reasons and the Obscurity of Blame,” in Making Sense of 
Humanity (New York Cambridge, 1995), pp 35-45, see p 36 
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such a distinction, for he seems concerned that it obscures the uni- 
versality of reason judgments Yet his position overall would be better 
served if he were to respond to Dworkin that indeed the most we can 
claim—strictly regarding the relation between rational agency and 
reasons—is that there 1s reason for the disaffected not to act immor- 
ally The weak sense 1n which the disaffected might acknowledge moral 
reasons, namely, as considerations that could motivate a rational per- 
son, does not support the claim that the disaffected must act morally 
if they are rational They could act rationally if they instead pursue 
other worthwhile endeavors, despite a resulting conflict with morality 

On the position I am defending, we can hope and expect that 
people develop the kind of sensibility that would render them recep- 
tive to acknowledging and being motivated by moral reasons But 
we can give up on the claim that moral reasons must be universally 
normative moral reasons might not “apply” to every rational person, 
except in the sense that, qua reasons, they are available to rational 
persons Scanlon is correct that the disaffected are not necessarily 
irrational Nothing 1s added, however, by the idea that moral reasons 
are “binding” for a rational person who acknowledges them this 
idea merely marks the claim that a person who acts immorally acts 
wrongly The disaffected fail to do what there 1s moral reason to do 
Yet such a failure, at the level of the relation between rational agency 
and reasons, 1s akin to failing to care about origami, 1n the sense that 
one would be unwilling to forgo one’s personal interests out of re- 
spect for it Of course, the stakes are much greater 1n the case of mo- 
rahty I am arguing, though, that the explanatory claim about moral 
motivation must presuppose that rational persons who are motivated 
by morality have a kind of concern for others that grounds their 
special sensitivity to moral reasons 

Intractable amoralists, by hypothesis, cannot be compelled to ac- 
cept that they have bona fide reasons to act morally That they lack a 
moral sensibility explains why they are not morally motivated Obv- 
ously, this may have practical consequences for how they decide what 
to do and for how we treat them in response But the practical conse- 
quences do not impugn the status of moral reasons as bona fide 
reasons that reasonable persons will have Ifwe resort to calling amor- 
alists irrational, we are in fact representing our judgment about a 
broader human deficiency that leads them to fail to recognize or be 
motivated by the reasons there are to do what morality requires. The 
charge of irrationality will have no greater leverage against amoralists 
than the distinctively moral judgments we are already able to make 
about them Nor does the charge illuminate some inherent inconsis- 
tency given what rational persons might value Dworkin objects that if a 
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particular person’s having moral reasons 1s contingent on her having a 
moral sensibility, “then the authority of such principles for those who do 
not have such reasons ıs put more centrally into doubt" (op cit, p 482) 
Yet such a notion of authority 1s obscure whatever authority moral 
reasons have, they will be impotent, in effect, regarding amoralists 

Let me be explicit about two respects in which my account of moral 
normativity 1s nonrationalist (1) 1t denies that all rational persons 
as such have reason to do what morality requires, (2) 1t denies that 
moral motivation can derive solely from a rational person's acknowl- 
edgment of moral reasons I am not endorsing the sweeping, Hume- 
an view that reason 1s a slave to the passions Rather, to reiterate, 
I have argued that 1n order to explain how persons could be morally 
motivated, we must presuppose that they have a kind of concern for 
others that renders them receptive to morality's claims This can make 
sense of the possibility that some persons, acknowledging moral rea- 
sons and acting rationally, might not grant priority to moral reasons 
For persons who do have a moral sensibility, moral reasons may 
appear to influence directly what they take themselves to have reason 
todo they can come to care about doing the nght thing for the bona 
fide reasons they recognize make it right Such persons, we might say, 
are reasonable However, pace Scanlon, this idea of reasonableness 
does import a “psychological element” into the explanation of moral 
motivation for rational persons 


IV 


Rationalism—whether of the entailment-claim variety (for example, 
Kant’s) or the explanatory-claim variety (for example, Scanlon’s)— 
does not seem plausible There can be contingency in whether a 
rational person has special reason to value morality and, hence, in 
what a rational person has reason to do Nevertheless, along the lines 
of Mill and Scanlon, I have maintained that reasonable persons will 
have special reason to value morality and to act accordingly A per- 
son’s disinterest in morality represents a human deficiency broader 
than irrationality she might not feel empathy or compassion, or might 
not have the desire to be in unity with other persons, or might not care 
about the justifiability of her actions to them Simply put, amoralists 
lack a basic regard for the lives of other beings, which 1s the mark of an 
essentially antisocial character But disinterest in morality does not 
involve a mistake of reason Or, at least, failure to care about morality 
is no more a mistake of reason than failure to care about art or any 
number of other endeavors that are worthwhile 

My defense of nonrationalism returns us to the moralist’s worry 
about the threat to practical features of moral life I want to examine 
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what triggers the notion that rationalism had better be true—that, 
otherwise, our commitment to morality would be undermimed As 
Dworkin expresses the worry over amoralists, “The very thing which 
explains our motivation to act nghtly has no motivational force with 
them, and cannot, given their (defective) appreciation of the value of 
being in a certain relationship with others But then not only does 
[moral] criticism lose its point, so does a whole range of what Strawson 
calls reactive attitudes” (op cit, p 481) Similarly, Michael Smith be- 
lieves that if we stopped caring or had never cared about morality, we 
would “nghtly come to see” our caring about it “as rationally optional, 
as “arbitrary, as to be explained rather than justified simply ın terms of 
when, where and how we were brought up”™ 

We can ask whether the dire conclusions that Smith and Dworkin 
draw would follow After all, reasonable persons can take morality 
seriously even ifsome persons do not The possibility that there could 
be rational amoralists need provide no impetus for the rest of us to 
lose interest ın morahty's clams As long as enough people share 
a commitment to morality, there will be enough people to sustain 
moral practice we will have adequate rational grounds to expect that 
our commitment to morality will be reciprocated Ifen masse we were 
to stop caring about morality, this would indicate a radical change in 
our view about the kind of beings we are or the land of social inter- 
action we want Moral reasons would cease to be reasons we have But 
this does not support the inference that we would be obliged to see 
our caring about morality as rationally arbitrary Instead, we could see 
that our caring about morality is contingent 

Moral criticism, directed to reasonable persons like us, does not 
thereby lose its point. We continue to care about morality and are 
prepared to avoid acting wrongly This 1s not a matter of submitting to 
the dogmatic dictates of authonty figures, tradition, or local custom 
but, rather, of recognizing the reasons there are to act morally It 1s 
true that we may not be in agreement and may remain ın disagree- 
ment, after 1nquiry and discussion, about what morahty requires 
There 1s no guarantee that we eventually will converge on a particular 
account of morality’s content and authority But we can agree in gen- 
eral that we have reason to do what morality requires Admittedly, 
Dworkin, Smith, and others who worry that rationalism had better be 
true might be impatient with this response A threat to morality seems 
to come not from persons already disposed to care about morality, 
who seek to clarify why morality should motivate them—the threat 


33 Smith, “Dispositional Theories of Value," Proceedings of the Aristotehan Society, Sup- 
plement Volume Lxu (1989) 89-111, at p 103 
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seems to come from intractable amoralists What can we say to amor- 
alists if we have given up the position that moral requirements are 
categorical requirements of reason? 

My rejoinder 1s that we can only explain to amoralists why there 1s 
reason to act morally We realize that moral cnticism will have little 
chance of convincing them that they should take morality seriously 
enough to be morally motivated This is not an embarrassment to mo- 
rahty as a normative endeavor Moral discourse 1s appropriate, 1f not 
efficacious, even when directed to rational beings who do not share 
our fundamental values Amoralists could still be capable of compre- 
hending our commitment to morality sharing values 1s not always 
prerequisite to comprehending those values Furthermore, amoralists 
could recognize that there are reasons to act morally, without their 
having such reasons Their attitude toward morality might be similar 
to my attitude toward origami They might understand and respect 
why moral reasons motivate other people, while not being motivated 
by these reasons vis-a-vis their personal interests In short, amoralists 
might not be thoroughly beyond the reach of moral reasoning 

Moral criticism can have various purposes Typically, 1t 1s directed 
to persons who have acted wrongly, or who have expressed beliefs or 
attitudes that are morally objectionable The purpose 1s to prompt the 
person criticized to reexamine her values or her commitment to them, 
or to recognize that the values she already accepts properly apply 
in the context 1n question Another purpose is to reaffirm the moral 
community’s commitment to values that have been violated In this 
case, moral criticism might be directed less to the wrongdoer than to 
the moral community overall, of which the wrongdoer might or might 
not be member We want pubhcly to condemn racial hate crimes, for 
example, in order to remove any doubt within our society that race 
hatred 1s wrong, we might be quite pessimistic that the offender will 
accept this value Moral criticism also can have an expressive purpose, 
giving voice to our felt responses to wrongdoing Perhaps this offers 
the best understanding of reactive attitudes such as resentment 

Punishment appears to raise a more serious problem The imposi- 
tion of loss, pain, or confinement goes beyond condemnatory words 
or plain social ostracism This helps to explam the attraction of the 
idea that punishment entails the concept of desert Severe, freedom- 
infringing treatment of persons when they cannot credibly be said to 
deserve it 15 widely viewed as unjust. If wrongdoers do not themselves 
have reason to avoid acting wrongly, we might wonder whether they 
can “deserve” punishment at all How, then, could amoralhists—unlike 
the rest of us, who do have reason to avoid acting wrongly—be eligible 
for punishment on the grounds of desert? Perversely, their ultimate 
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indifference to morality might seem to place them not only outside 
the moral community but also outside the reach of moral judgment 
that would legitimate severe treatment of them for violating certain 
moral norms 

This problem could be addressed by showing that the permussibil- 
ity of punishment need not rely on desert ? If such an approach 
proves too controversial, we could give up conceptualizing freedom- 
infringing treatment of wrongdoers as “punishment” Instead, we 
could say that the practice has the aim of incapacitating or deternng 
persons who do unwarranted harm to others Such an aim seems 
reasonable, and it can sidestep the metaphysics of free will and moral 
responsibility that animate the issue of desert While we would prefer 
that our reasons ın defense of the practice resonate with amoralists, 
its legitimacy does not depend on the morally salient reasons we have 
being reasons for them We can admit that the only reasons intractable 
amoralists would recognize are the prudential reasons they have to 
avoid being subjected to incapacitating or deterring treatment The 
point is that unwarranted harmdoing 1s generally unacceptable, no 
matter who does it, given the stakes for individual victims and society 

Thus, rationalism does not need to be true m order for moral crit- 
cism or severe, freedom-infringing measures ever to be appropriate 
That all ranonal agents might not be bound by morahty's claims does 
not mean that our commitment to the values underlying those claims 
1s rationally arbitrary This explains why the justafiability of our caring 
about morality 15 not hostage to the fortune of debate in theoretical 
ethics about whether there are “moral facts" 1n a rationalist sense ? At 
the same time, we should care whether our moral values have rational 
or reasonable credentials we want our ostensible moral reasons to be 
bona fide reasons That we feel deeply and strongly about the reasons 
we take to be moral reasons 1s not a bulwark against the possibility of 
dogmatism We can do better than this by working to develop a fuller 
account of the values that moral reasons reflect and of the relation 
between moral reasons and nonmoral values 

LIONEL K MCPHERSON 

Tufts University 


? For critical discussion of desert with regard to punishment and moral respon- 
sibility, see Erin Kelly, “Doing without Desert,” Pacific Philosophical Quarterly, LXXXII 
(2002) 180-205 Luke Kelly, I do not take skepticism about desert to rely on or substan- 
tate compatibilism or, more specifically, a Strawsonian account of reactive attitudes 
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PRESUPPOSITIONS AND SCOPE* 


ithin the philosophy of language, names and descnptions 
are traditionally taken to represent different paradigms of 
reference Many philosophers draw a sharp contrast be- 
tween the way speakers use names to talk about individuals and the 
way they use definite descriptions to do so A proper name is used to 
pick out one specific individual A definite description, on the other 
hand, provides a general formula for picking out distinct individuals 
in different situations Metaphorically, a name ıs a tag attached to an 
individual, whereas a definite description ıs a set of instructions for 
finding an individual that satisfies some criterion 
This difference between names and descriptions 1s said to account 
for a well-known fact descriptions exhibit narrow-scope readings with 
respect to modal operators while names do not Here 1s an example in 
which a definite description has what 1s normally considered a scope 
ambiguity with a modal operator 


(1) Mary-Sue could have been married to the president 


Imagine (1) being uttered ın a situation ın which Grover Cleveland 1s 
the president On one reading, (1) could be made true by a possible 
situation in which (a) Grover Cleveland ıs married to Mary-Sue and 
(b) Grover Cleveland 1s not president This ıs the wede-scope reading of 
‘the president’ since 1t picks out the individual satisfying the role in 
the actual world, regardless of whether he satisfies ıt ın the possibili- 
tes considered On another reading, (1) could be true because of a 
possible situation in which Mary-Sue is married to someone else, say 
Jake, who is president 1n that possible situation This 1s the narrow- 
scope reading of ‘the president’ since the description picks up its 
referent within the possible situation considered 

Consider, by contrast, what happens if we replace the description 
in (1) with a proper name 


(2) Mary-Sue could have been married to Grover Cleveland 


+I am indebted to Eliza Block, Jessica Boyd, Sam Cumming, Delia Graff Fara, Gilbert 
Harman, Irene Heim, Nathan Klinedinst, Margaret Miller, Jim Pryor, Philippe Schlenker, 
Brett Sherman, and Edwin Williams for helpful comments on earlier drafts and/ 
or discussion of these topics I am also grateful to an audience at the 2005 Sinn und 
Bedeutung conference at Humboldt University in Berlin for many useful suggestions An 
earlier version of some parts of this paper appeared in the proceedings of that conference 
edited by Christan Ebert and Cornella Endress (Berlin ZAS Papers in Linguistics, 2006) 
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There 1s no way of understanding (2) as having two different readings 
analogous to those of (1) Even if, as a matter of their syntax, proper 
names can have different scope with respect to modal operators, 
there are no different truth-conditional readings corresponding to 
the different scopes the name can take 

The standard picture of names and descriptions explains this dif- 
ference between them Modal operators are generally taken to quan- 
tify over different possible situations Since names are tags linked to 
individuals while descriptions are instructions for finding an individ- 
ual in a given situation, only the latter can pick out different individ- 
uals across different possible situations This line of reasoning forms 
the basis of Saul Kripke's famous modal argument for the claim that 
names cannot be semantically equivalent to descriptions ` 

This paper centers on a simple observation scope ambiguities be- 
tween definite descriptions and modal operators are only sometimes 
available (or, at least, are only sometimes apparent) It turns out that 
the narrow-scope readings of definite descriptions within modal op- 
erators are only available when the common ground—the mutual be- 
liefs of the conversational participants—includes the proposition that 
across a wide range of possible situations the descriptive content has 
a unique satisfier 

One task of this paper ıs to give a principled explanation of this 
observation What sort of explanation 1s available depends on our 
understanding of the semantics and pragmatics of definite descrip- 
tions For this reason, 1t will be necessary to look at different accounts 
of definite descriptions I consider two basic views of descriptions the 
Russelhan view, which treats definite descriptions as a kind of quan- 
tifier, and the presuppositional account, which treats them as ex- 
pressions that presuppose the uniqueness or salience of an object 
(While these views can, 1n some respects, be reconciled, they also 
represent very different perspectives on descriptions ) I argue that 
the Russelhan view of descriptions, unaugmented, lacks the resources 
to predict correctly the availability of the narrow-scope reading of 
descriptions By contrast, presuppositional accounts of definite de- 
scriptions can make the nght predictions To show this I discuss how 
presuppositions interact with modal operators 


! Kripke, "Naming and Necessity,” in Gilbert Harman and David Davidson, eds, 
Semantics of Natural Language (Boston Reidel, 1972), pp 253-355 The modal argument 
1s widely discussed 1n the philosophy of language for example, Leonard Linksy, Oblique 
Contexts (Chicago University Press, 1983), Scott Soames, Beyond Rigidity (New York 
Oxford, 1986), and Jason Stanley, “Names and Rigid Designation,” in Bob Hale and 
Crispin Wright, eds , A Companzon to the Philosophy of Language (Malden, MA Blackwell, 
1997), pp 555-85 
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The remainder of the paper relates this account of definite de- 
scriptions and modals to the contemporary debate about the seman- 
tics of proper names I argue that, once we adopt a presuppositional 
account of descriptions, the modal argument against descriptvist 
theories of names loses 1ts force To make this argument, I consider a 
treatment of proper names which construes them as linguistic devices 
akin to definite descriptions According to this picture, both types of 
expressions are used to pick out individuals that satisfy some de- 
scriptive content I show that this account accurately predicts the 
behavior of names with respect to modal operators 

The structure of this paper 1s as follows Section I presents the 
empirical data on the scope ambiguities of definite descriptions and 
other operators Sections II and n1 examine how the Russellian and 
presuppositional views of descriptions handle this data Section Iv 
relates these facts about the scope of descriptions to the philosophical 
discussion about which propositions are expressed using sentences 
that 1nclude descriptions Sections v through vit consider the rela- 
tionship between proper names and descriptions 


I DESCRIPTIONS UNDER MODAL OPERATORS 


First, we need to look at the details of the interaction of definite de- 
scriptions with modal operators The key observation here 1s that 
definite descriptions have distinct wide- and narrow-scope readings 
with respect to modal operators Although this observation plays a cen- 
tral role in much of the philosophical discussion of names and descrip- 
tions, there 1s little in the way of detailed study of the phenomenon ° 
It will be useful to think of modal operators—like ‘must’ and 
‘might’—as quantifiers over possible worlds (or situations) To say 
that something must happen is to say that 1n all possible worlds ıt does 
happen To say that something can happen is to say that there 1s 
a possible world (or situation) 1n which 1t does happen Of course, 
modality comes ın different flavors modal operators may be read 
metaphysically, epistemically, or deontically In this paper, I will con- 


? Within the semantics literature, most discussion of the interaction of descriptions 
and modals centers around the phenomenon of modal subordination Here 1s an 
example of modal subordination 


A bear might come in to the cabin The bear would eat you 


The modal ın the second sentence, although universal ın force, 1s only interpreted 
relative to the worlds involving the possibility mentioned in the first sentence, see, for 
instance, Craige Roberts, “Modal Subordination and Pronomial Anaphora m Discourse,” 
Linguistics and Philosophy, x11 (1989) 685—721 In this paper, I will not discuss either 
this phenomenon or anaphone uses of definite descriptions like the use of ‘the bear’ in 
the second sentence, which refers back to the indefinite ‘a bear’ 1n the first sentence 
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centrate on metaphysical modals—in keeping with much of the philo- 
sophical literature on names, descriptions, and modals 

Let us consider an example ın order to get a grip on the narrow-scope 
readings of definite descriptions with respect to modal operators 


(3) Aristotle might not have been the teacher of Alexander 


If we read the modal as having a metaphysical force, it 1s natural to 
think that (3) ıs true But since Aristotle was the teacher of Alexander, 
the sentence can only be true if the descnption ‘the teacher of 
Alexander’ picks up its reference under the modal operator In other 
words, “the teacher of Alexander’ must pick out different individuals 
in the different worlds over which the modal operator quantfies The 
truth of (3) ıs then established by the existence of a possible world in 
which the description ‘the teacher of Alexander’ picks out someone 
besides Aristotle In that possible world, Anstotle is not the teacher 
of Alexander By contrast, the wide-scope reading of the description 
could not possibly be true This is because, on the wide-scope reading, 
‘the teacher of Alexander’ picks out its referent in the actual world But, 
in this case, 1t picks out Aristotle and the sentence would then assert 
that 1n some possible world Aristotle 1s not Anstotle, which 1s false 

Before moving on let me make a cautionary note Sometimes the 
narrow-scope reading of a sentence containing a description and a 
modal may not be distinguishable from the wide-scope reading If the 
sentence only quantifies over possible worlds across which one and 
the same person satisfies the description, ıt will be impossible to tell 
from the truth conditions of the sentence whether the description 
within ıt takes narrow or wide scope For this reason, all of my claims 
about when we can or cannot get a narrow-scope reading of a sen- 
tence apply only to contexts 1n which the different scopes have an 
effect on the truth conditions of the sentence 

ll Role-type versus Particularized Descriptions Example (3) ın the 
previous section demonstrates that some definite descriptions have 
narrow-scope readings under modal operators But the modal argu- 
ment, as we shall see, relies on the claim that this is generally true of 
definite descriptions and this ıs the claim I wish to dispute In order 
to do so, J need to make a distinction between two kinds of definite 
descriptions, which I call role-type and particulanzed descriptions 

One conceptual tool necessary to formulate this distinction 1s the 
idea of the common ground? The common ground consists of all the 


? Robert Stalnaker, “Pragmatic Presupposition” ın Milton K. Munitz and Peter K. 
Unger, eds , Semantics and Philosophy (New York University Press, 1974), pp 197-218, 
“Assertion” in Peter Cole, ed , Syntax and Semantics, Volume 9 (New York Academic 
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propositions that are taken for granted by all the participants in a 
conversation When I am talking to someone im a train station, for 
instance, the proposition that we are in a train station 1s generally part 
of the common ground A proposition need not actually be believed 
to count as part of the common ground, but the participants must 
at least pretend to believe ıt or must use ıt as a working assumption 
There ıs also an iterative aspect to the common ground When a 
proposition 1s in the common ground itis not only mutually assumed 
to be true by participants of a conversation, but also mutually as- 
sumed to be mutually assumed to be true, and mutually assumed to 
be mutually assumed to be mutually assumed to be true, and so on 

A description ıs a role-type description if ıt 1s part of the common 
ground that there 1s exactly one person (or one salient person) satis- 
fying the descriptive content across a range of relevant metaphysically 
possible situations and that the satisfier sometimes varies from situa- 
tion to situation * Some examples of role-type descriptions are ‘the 
family lawyer’, “the mayor’, ‘the president’, ‘the tallest pilot’, and ‘the 
director’ With role-type descriptions, we usually know independently 
of the specific conversational situation that the descriptive content 1s 
satisfied uniquely across other possible situations It 1s part of general 
knowledge that cities generally have one mayor, countries one pres- 
ident, and so on Of course, many role-type descriptions are incom- 
plete in the sense that they need to be augmented by an implicit 
specification of the particular role in question—so, for instance, ‘the 
president’ might be used to mean ‘the president of the U S’ or ‘the 
president of the board of trustees’ Likewise superlative descriptions, 
such as ‘the tallest man’, require some domain within which they 
operate ‘the tallest man’ might mean ‘the tallest man ın the room’, 
or ‘the tallest man ın the galaxy’ But the basic criterion stands a role- 
type description 1s a description for which it 1s part of the com- 
mon ground both that the content of the (completed) description 1s 
uniquely satisfied across a wide range of possible situations and that 
the satisfier varies amongst these situations 

Particulanzed descriptions are simply those descnptions that are not 
role-type descriptions The mark ofa parucularızed description, then, 


Press, 1978), pp 315-32, "Common Ground,” Linguistics and Philosophy, xxv (2002) 
701-21 

* Note that while the number of metaphysically possible situations may be great, only 
certain situations are relevant when we use modals in normal speech with their 
metaphysical force 
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is that 1t 1s not part of the common ground that the descriptive con- 
tent has a unique but varying satisfier across a whole range of relevant 
metaphysically possible situations Descriptions whose only content 
consists ın general properties shared by many different individuals 
tend to be particularized descriptions, such as, ‘the tall boy’, ‘the 
dog’, and ‘the loose-fiting cap’ Descriptions that refer to people by 
their physical location or what they did at some point are also usually 
particularized, such as, ‘the man I met yesterday’, ‘the person over 
there’, and ‘the cat in the basement’ The reason these descriptions 
count as particularized—in ordinary contexts—is that we can only 
know that there 1s a single most salient individual satisfying the 
descnptive content (and thus the description picks some individual 
out) by having some sort of knowledge particular to the narrow 
conversational context (for example, for ‘the tall boy’ we must know 
that there happens to be exactly one tall boy around) I might further 
note that particularized descriptions may also be "incomplete" in the 
sense that one might naturally fill out descriptions like ‘the tall man’ 
with extra information such as ‘in this room’ ? 

Whether a description counts as particularized or role-type de- 
pends upon what the common ground ıs This means that cor- 
responding to almost any particulanzed description there 1s some 
conceivable conversational context 1n which that description would 
count as a role-type description, and vice versa So the distinction 1s 
not one between different types of hnguistic expressions, but between 
different types of expression/context pairs However, certain descrip- 
tions cast themselves more naturally as one sort or the other When I 
give an example it will be clear if I mean ıt to be particulanzed or not 

Itis worth noting that the role-type/particularized distinction 15 not 
the famous distinction between referential and attributive uses of de- 
scriptions introduced by Keith Donnellan * On Donnellan's scheme, 
roughly speaking, attributive descriptions are used to speak of who- 
ever satisfies the predicative content of a description, whereas ref- 
erential descriptions are used to refer to known individuals Whether 
a definite description falls on one side or the other of Donnellan's 
distinction depends on how it 15 used, how ıt 1s classified according to 
my distinction depends, instead, upon the relationship between the 


* How incomplete descriptions are dealt with 1s a matter of much controversy within 
formal semantics and philosophy of language The problem 1s discussed, among other 
places, 1n Scott Soames, "Incomplete Definite Descriptions," Notre Dame Journal of Formal 
Logic, xxvii (1989). 349-75 
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common ground and the predicative content of a description Clas- 
sification according to my distinction 1s independent of how a de- 
scription 1s used, and, so, 1s independent of how it sits with regard 
to Donnellan’s distunction (But there may be points of contact For 
instance, when a description 1s used attmibutively the conversational 
participants typically assume, or pretend to, that across different epi- 
stemically or different metaphysically possible situations different 
individuals would satisfy the descriptive content ’) 

As ıt happens, there 1s interesting evidence of the linguistic signifi- 
cance of my distinction Christopher Lyons reports that a northern 
Frisian dialect, Fering, seems to mark the distinction by using dif 
ferent articles to signify descriptions of the two sorts? Here 1s what 
he says about the use of the two definite determiners—the D- and the 
A-articles—n Fering 


In general the D-article is used where the identity of the referent 1s to be 
found by searching the spatio-temporal or textual context The referent, 
or a prior reference to it, 15 there to be picked out, and in some cases 
distinguished from other entities satisfying the same description The 
A-article 1s used as a role-type one, and where, given the hearer’s general 
knowledge or knowledge of the wider situation and of appropriate asso- 
ciations, the description is enough to single out the referent without the 
need for ostension (21d, p 163) 


Whatever one thinks of the D-article, the A-article 1s used to mark 
descriptions that seem a lot like role-type descriptions So there 1s 
evidence that role-type descriptions form a natural pragmatic cate- 
gory capable of being marked 1n a language with its own article 

12 Role-type and Particularized Descriptions with Modals Now, as we 
have seen, role-type descriptions allow narrow-scope readings with 
respect to modal operators, as in (3), repeated here 


(3) Aristotle might not have been the teacher of Alexander 


The description from (3), ‘the teacher of Alexander’ can easily be 
a role-type description since it can be part of the common ground 
that across a wide range of possible worlds Alexander would have 
had a teacher, but not necessarily the same teacher (for example, a 
different student of Plato might have been chosen instead to be 
Alexander’s teacher) The question I turn to now 1s whether par- 


"I think one can generalize the notion of role-type and particulanzed descriptions to 
epistemically possible situations in addition to metaphysically possible ones, though I 
do not explore that here Thus ıt may be that attributive uses are only possible with role- 
type descriptions I discuss these points 1n greater detail in section Iv 

è Lyons, Definzteness (New York. Cambridge 1999) 
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ticularized descriptions exhibit the same sort of behavior with regard 
to modal operators as role-type descriptions do 

Let us look at an example Suppose that I went to a reception last 
night At the reception, we can suppose, I talked to many different 
people for brief periods of time Now, suppose that I learn that my old 
friend Hans was due to come to the reception but that he did not 
make ıt because his plane was delayed Let us suppose that for this 
reason it 1s a relevant possibility that Hans could have made it to the 
reception, and that, if this were the case, I would have talked to him 
all night at the reception This possible situation, if ıt were actual, 1s 
one which I could aptly describe with this sentence 


(4) Hans ıs the person I talked to the whole ume 


Now suppose that I want to express to someone at the party that I 
consider (4) to be a possibility One might think that I could do this 
by uttering a version of (4) with a possibility modal 


(5) Hans might have been the person I talked to the whole time 


There 1s, however, something very odd about using (5) to express the 
possibility of a situation in which (4) 1s true (assuming there is 
actually no one who I talked to the whole time) Indeed, 1f I utter (5) 
at the party, I will probably confuse my audience (I will discuss a bit 
later how one might try to make sense of such utterances ) Thus 
oddness 1s quite surprising, however If the definite description ‘the 
person I talked to the whole time’ can have scope within the modal 
operator, then we would expect that (5) would express the possibility 
of a situation within which (4) 1s true Since such a situation 1s pos- 
sible we would expect the utterance to be not only felicitous but also 
true However, for some reason this narrow-scope reading of the 
description ‘the person I talked to the whole time’ is not actually 
available ? (The wide-scope reading of the description 1s quite hard to 
get as well since there 1s no person 1n the actual situation the descrip- 
tion could refer to ) 

Let us consider another example Suppose that throughout an 
entire dinner party Siegfried does not eat anything, and 1s unique 1n 
this regard Suppose that I have another friend, say Siegmund, who 
also would not have eaten anything 1f he had been at the dinner Now, 
suppose I say something like this 


(6) I might have enjoyed talking to the person fasting through the dinner 


? Those famihar with presuppositions may not be surprised by this, since this 1s, 
roughly speaking, predicted by the presuppositional theory of descriptions 
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It does not seem like I could mean anything but that I might have 
enjoyed talking to Siegfried by an utterance of (6) Thus is true even if 
it ıs possible that Siegmund could have come and Siegfried not come 
In this possible situation, of course, Siegmund would have been the 
only person fasting Nonetheless, 1t does not seem like (6) can easily 
express the proposition that there 1s a possible situation 1n which I 
would have enjoyed talking to whoever was unique 1n fasting at the 
dinner, Siegmund, Siegfried, or someone else entirely In this respect 
we cannot easily get the narrow-scope reading of the description “the 
person fasting through the dinner’ 

We can, however, create conversational backgrounds within which 
‘the person I talked to the whole time’ has a narrow-scope reading ın 
(5) and ‘the person fasting through the dinner’ has a narrow-scope 
reading in (6) First, take (5) again 


(5) Hans might have been the person I talked to the whole time 


Suppose that it ıs part of the common ground that I generally talk 
to one person throughout an entire evening (because, for instance, 
I always start an argument with someone about politics which lasts 
the whole evening) In this case, I could utter (5) 1n order to express 
the proposition that if Hans had come he would have filled the role 
of being the person I talked to all mght However, this 1s a case in 
which ‘the person I talked to the whole ume’, which would usually 
be a particulanzed description, acts as a role-type description since it 
indicates a role which is uniquely filled across many relevant counter- 
factual situations "° 
The situation 1s simular for (6) 


(6) I might have enjoyed talking to the person fasting through the dinner 


If we can take ıt for granted that there ıs usually exactly one person 
fasting at such dinners, or that the organizers had intended to invite 


? I can only think of one other circumstance in which the description ‘the man I 
talked to the whole time’ could have a nonngid, narrow-scope reading in an utterance 
of (5) This other case 1s the one in which the description ‘the person I talked to the 
whole time' has already been introduced in either its definite or indefinite form in the 
conversation For instance, instead of just saying (5), I might have said (A) 


(A) I could have talked to a person the whole time Hans might have been the 
person I talked to the whole ume 


If I utter (A) it seems that the description in the second sentence can have a narrow- 
scope reading, and thus the utterance might express something true However, in this 
case, the definite description 1s anaphoncally linked to the indefinite description that 
precedes ıt I want to put aside these anaphoric uses of descnptions as they involve the 
descnption inheriting properties from the onginal use 
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exactly one person who would not eat, though not any specific per- 
son, then the narrow-scope reading of (6) 1s available However, 
without such an assumption the reading 1s very hard to get 

We have seen, then, that in order to get a narrow-scope reading ofa 
definite description we need to treat 1t as a role-type one Sometimes 
in response to an utterance the audience changes their assumptions, 
and, hence the common ground through the process of accommoda- 
tron '' This process of accommodation can lead the audience to treat 
a description as a role-type one even if prior to the utterance it 1s not 
part of the common ground that the description designates a role 
Here 1s an example in which such accommodation might occur 
Suppose I utter (7) when discussing a party I have Just been to 


(7) If I had gotten there earlier I might have been the person in charge 
of hats 


My audience would not take me just to be asserting that if I had gotten 
to the party earlier I would, by myself, have taken charge of the hats 
Rather, they must also assume that across a whole range of different 
possible ways 1n which the party could have transpired there would 
have been one person who saw to the hats Making this assumption, 
through accommodation, the audience can then understand my as- 
sertion 1n (7) to be the assertion that if I had gotten to the party ear- 
her I would have played the role of dealing with the hats 

To understand better the behavior of descriptions within modal 
operators it ıs worth comparing sentences with particularized de- 
scriptions with sentences containing a typical role-type description 
Here 1s one 


(8) Adlai Stevenson might have been the president 


There 1s a natural reading of (8) on which the role-type description 
‘the president’ has narrow scope It 1s true, for instance, if there are 
relevant possible worlds where Stevenson beats Eisenhower These 
are worlds 1n which Stevenson 1s "the president" But that sort of 
reading, that 1s, the narrow-scope one, 1s exactly the reading we do 
not find for (5), (6), or (7) without choosing backgrounds in which 
the descriptions act as role-type ones 

13 Role-type/Particulanzed and Adverbs of Quantification Particular- 
ized and role-type definite descriptions also differ ın their behav- 
1or with respect to adverbs of quantification, such as ‘sometimes’, 


" See David K. Lewis, "Scorekeepmg in a Language Game,” Journal of Philosophical 
Logie, viu (1979) 339-59, and Stalnaker, “Common Ground ” 
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‘usually’, and ‘generally’ Role-type descriptions easily allow quant- 
fication over different satisfiers whereas particulanzed descriptions 
do not 


(9) The best student 1s usually reclusive 
(10) The mayor 1s usually a Republican 
(11) The man ın the car 1s usually nice 
(12) The tall sohder from France 1s usually violent 


Both (9) and (10) exhibit two different readings corresponding to 
whether or not the descriptions get their reference under the adverb 
of quantification One reading of (9) has it that a particular student, 
who 1s the best, usually acts reclusively, on the other reading, most 
of the students who are the best, say in different years or classes, are 
reclusive (10) exhibits a similar ambiguity The situation 15 different 
with. (11) and (12), which prefer to be read as being about one par- 
ticular person For example, in (11), ‘the man ın the car’ must pick 
out the actual person satisfying the description, unless it can be taken 
for granted that there ıs a entire class of relevant situations ın which 
there 1s exactly one man in a car In other words, the description ‘the 
man in the car' must act as a role-type one 1n order to get narrow scope 
Likewise, to get (12) to quantify over different individuals one has to 
1magine there being a recognized role the tall solider from France 

The generalization 1s that role-type descriptions but not particu- 
lanzed descriptions can have narrow scope with respect to modal 
operators and adverbs of quantification. The explanation of this ob- 
servation requires us to delve into some of the details of different 
accounts of descriptions In the next section, I sketch the Russellian 
account and argue that 1t does not provide us with the tools needed 
to explain the data 


II RUSSELLIAN DESCRIPTIONS AND SCOPE AMBIGUITIES 


Russell’s approach was to treat definite descriptions as a form of 
quantifier " While the indefinite description, ‘an F’ simply intro- 
duces existential quantification, JxFx, into a rendering of the mean- 
ing of a sentence in first-order logic, the definite description is more 
complicated Russell claimed that definite descriptions are used to 
assert not just that there 1s an x such that Fx but also that there 1s only 


? A comprehensive discussion and defense of the Russelhan view 1s given by Stephen 
Neale, Descriptions (Cambridge MIT, 1990) 

? This treatment ignores some complications of Russell’s actual position Russell did 
not really think ‘a F' (or ‘the F’) was equivalent to any one part of the logical form of a 
sentence However, I am more interested here in the quantificational view inspired by 
Russell than in Russell's view itself 
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one x such that Fx So, we can say that ‘the F’ expresses something 
equivalent to dx(Fx&Vy(Fy — y=x)) I will abbreviate all this as [1x 
Fx] These quantifiers are introduced into a logical form of a sentence, 
which, for our purposes here, 1s a representation 1n logical notation 
(or something approximating logical notation) of a proposition that 
can be expressed by the sentence 

An important aspect of Russell’s view of descriptions 1s that on 
this view definite descriptions can have scope at different places in a 
sentence Russell’s view, in fact, predicts certain systematic ambigu- 
ities 1n sentences containing a description and another quantifier 
For, a critical component of the Russellian view 1s that a definite 
description introduces into the logical form of a sentence both a 
quantificational phrase, [tx Fx], and a variable x which ıs bound by it 
This quantficational phrase can move within the logical form of a 
sentence, on the Russellian view, and this means that its scopal 
position with regard to any other quantifiers and operators in the 
sentence may vary Such a sentence may be read im different ways 
depending on the scope that the description ıs taken to have “ 

As an example consider this sentence 


(13) A man met the president 

The Russellian may render this sentence thus 
(14) dx [wy president y] x met y 

Or alternatively, he may render it thus 
(15) [1y president y] 3x x met y 


The only relevant quantifiers at work here are existential quantifiers 
Since commuting existential quantifiers has no effect on meaning, 
these different scopes for the definite description do not, in this case, 
correspond to different truth conditions for the sentence But this 
is not always the case As we shall see, the different scopal readings 
predicted by the Russellian often do correspond to different truth 
conditions for a sentence 

Now consider modal operators We can treat modal operators as 
functions that take propositions and return propositions There are 


P Recently many have attempted to integrate the Russellian account of quantfier 
scope with linguistic research into syntactic movement, along the lines of Robert May, 
Logical Form Its Structure and Derwatton (Cambridge MIT, 1985) However, for our 
purposes these syntactically onented reformulations of the Russellian view are not 
relevantly different from the standard Russellian view This 1s especially true because 
there are no known syntactic restrictions on the scope of definite descriptions 
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two kinds of modal operators, the necessity operator, D, and the 
possibility operator, © If we take these operators to have their stan- 
dard meanings, O returns a proposition that 1s true in a world w just 
in the case the input proposition is true in all the worlds possible with 
respect to wand ? returns a proposition that 1s true in a world w just 
in case the input proposition is true in at least one world possible 
with respect to w 

The Russellian view of descruptions m combination with this 
view of modal operators predicts that there will be certain system- 
atic ambiguities in sentences that contain descriptions under 
modal operators Here is a sentence containing a description and a 
modal operator 


(16) The president might have been wise 


There are at least two different readings for (16) On one reading, it 
says of the actual president that there 1s a possible world 1n which he 
or she is wise This reading 1s captured by the formula (17) on which 
‘the president’ takes wide scope over the modal operator 


(17) [ux President x] (9wise x) 


On the other reading of (16), the sentence 1s true just 1n case there 1s 
a possible world ın which the person who ıs president within that 
possible world 1s wise, whoever he or she may be The logical form of 
this reading 1s captured by the formula 1n which the description gets 
scope under the modal operator 


(18) 9 [1x President x] (wise x) 


A major attraction of the Russelhan view of definite descriptions is that 
it predicts the appearance of these readings by allowing quantifiers to 
have different scopes on different readings of a given sentence 

But, it 1s this very mechanism of quantifier scope-taking that 
creates problems for the Russellian approach and its descendants 
The Russelhan view makes the frima-facie prediction that, for a given 
sentence, both higher and lower scope with respect to a metaphysical 
modal operator will be available to a definite description We have 
seen already, however, that definite descriptions do not generally 
exhibit scope ambiguities with modal operators They do so only 
when the descriptions are role-type ones The Russellian view pro- 
vides no obvious means for explaining why these different scopes are 
only sometimes available any mechanism generating these different 
scopes should, as far as the Russellian is concerned, app cael 
well to particularized and role-type descriptions So "Fasselhalte, 
account, at first blush, makes the wrong prediction [ = . 
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To make this argument clearer, 1t 15 worth considering a sentence 
with a description, which, m most contexts, lacks a scope ambiguity 


(19) I might have married the deserter 


Someone who accepts the Russellian account of descriptions 
should expect there to be a scope ambiguity between the two quan- 
tificational devices, ‘the’ and ‘might’ The Russellian ought to antic- 
ipate both a wide-scope reading, on which the sentence says that I 
might have married the unique actual deserter, and a narrow-scope 
reading, on which ıt says that there 1s a possible situation in which 
I marry a person who 1s unique in deserting in that situation But, 
this second reading 1s obviously not available, unless we build in 
enough background information to turn the descnption ‘the de- 
serter' into a role-type one " So it turns out that (19) is ambiguous 
only in certain contexts (that ıs, only in combination with certain 
common grounds) 

In response, the Russellian could suggest that the narrow-scope 
reading is unavailable in these contexts for pragmatic reasons, after 
all, not every reading of a conceivably ambiguous sentence 1s always 
found in every conversational context But for an appeal to prag- 
matics to provide more than just a hand-wavy avoidance of criticism, 
a serious account of the data must be provided 

One such account might claim that the proposition expressed by 
the narrow-scope reading 1s only plausibly assertable in cases where 
the description ıs a role-type one But I doubt that this 1s correct 
Consider, for mstance, these examples 


(20) Saint-Simon could have been the man I met at the zoo 
(21) Filibert could have been the person in court 


The Russellian predicts very sensible narrow-scope readings for both 
of these sentences Let us restrict our attention to the metaphysical 
readings of the modals The sentence (20), on the narrow-scope read- 
ing, asserts that Saint-Simon could have been a man I met at the zoo 
and been unique ın being so, (21) says that Filibert could have been 
the only (relevant) person in court Neither of these propositions 1s 
so peculiar as to be something one would not express Nor do the 
situations 1n which one would express them require the descriptions 


P? Again, there are actually two ways of making a narrow-scope reading available One 
1$ to create enough background information to make ‘the deserter’ a role-type 
description The other 1s to precede (19) with a sentence like “Someone might have 
deserted’ These two ways might amount to the same thing, but ıt 15 not obvious that 
they do See footnote 2 
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to be role-type Yet, (20) and (21) do not exhibit narrow-scope read- 
ings of their definite descriptions, unless the descriptions act as role- 
type ones !* 


HI PRESUPPOSITIONAL DESCRIPTIONS AND SCOPE AMBIGUITIES 


Since the basic Russellian view does not give us any clear way of ex- 
plaining the data discussed above we need to examine presupposi- 
tional accounts of definite descriptions In this section, I argue that a 
presuppositional account of definite descriptions explains the data 
concerning the scope of descriptions with respect to modal operators 

3 1 Presuppositions and Descriptions I use presupposition to refer to an 
empirical phenomenon, not to any particular technical account of 
that phenomenon " When a proposition is presupposed by a state- 
ment, the statement seems to suggest or imply the proposition with- 
out exactly asserting ıt Take this sentence 


(22) John went to the DMV too 


An utterance of (22) seems to carry some sort of strong commitment 
to the proposition that someone besides John went to the DMV It 
would be ludicrous to assert (22) and to deny in the next breath that 
anyone besides John went to the DMV Yet (22) does not assert the 
proposition to which it 1s 1n this way commutted—nor could ıt happily 
be used to assert this proposition Consider also this sentence 


(23) My niece 1s a professional lutenist 


As 1n the case of (22), an utterance of (23) would not seem, intur- 
avely, to be an assertion that the speaker has a niece, though such an 
utterance would certainly 1mply xt 


6 The wide-scope readings with metaphysical modals are also quite hard to get as 
they seem to assert that one person might have been another person Of course, the 
descriptions in (20) and (21) may get narrow-scope readings if we think of the modals 
in the sentences as having epistemic force I would argue that in these cases the de- 
scriptions act as role-types ones with respect to the epistemically possible worlds that the 
epistemic modals quantify over However, I cannot defend this view here 

Soames (“Presuppositions,” in D Gabbay and F Guenther, eds, Handbook of 
Philosophical Logic, Volume IV (Boston Reidel, 1989), pp 553-616), and David Beaver 
(Presupposition and Assertion ın Dynamic Semantics (Stanford CSLI, 2001)), review the 
linguistic evidence for presuppositions and the technical accounts of presupposition 
phenomena Some are skeptical that there 15 any unified phenomenon deserving the 
name of presupposition, but I think the large amount of excellent research on pre- 
suppositions such as that reviewed 1n the articles cited can put such worries to rest 
Nonetheless, there are undoubtedly differences between different kinds of presupposi- 
tions, such as those differences discussed 1n Mandy Simons, “On the Conversational Basis 
of Some Presuppositions,” ın R. Hastings, B Jackson, and Z Zvolensky, eds , Proceedings 
of Semantics and Linguistic Theory 11 (Ithaca CLC Publications, 2001), pp 431-48 
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Expressions giving rise to this phenomenon—expressions like ‘too’ 
and ‘my X'—are known as presupposition tnggers One striking 
feature of this class of expressions 1s that any presupposition that they 
trigger survives embedding under negation Consider for instance 
the negation of (23) 


(24) It is not the case that my niece 1s a professional lutenist, 


Someone who utters (24) would still seem committed to the prop- 
osition that he has a miece This phenomenon whereby a presuppo- 
sition survives some operation on a sentence 1s called presupposition 
projection And ıt occurs under other operators besides negation Con- 
sider, for instance, the difference 1n semantic contribution between 


an assertion combined with a pronoun, ‘I have a wife and she ’, 
and the simple noun phrase, ‘My wife’, in different contexts 


(25) a If I had a wife and she were rich I wouldn't be 1n debt 
b If my wife were rich I wouldn't be ın debt 

(26) a Do I have a wife and 1s she rich? 
b Is my wife rich? 

(27) a It’s possible that I have a wife and she 1s rich 
b It's possible that my wife 1s rich 


In (25b)-(27b) above, the presupposition that I have a wife survives 
the embedding within, respectively, a conditional, an interrogative, 
and a modal context This accounts for the difference ın meaning be- 
tween all of the pairs above It 1s the basic mark of presupposition 
triggers that the presuppositions they generate are projected 1n this 
way But, the details of projection phenomena, and the exact charac- 
teristics of the contexts ın which ıt does and does not occur, go far 
beyond the scope of this paper 

It 1s widely supposed that uses of definite descriptions trigger 
presuppositions In fact, definite descriptions were the expressions 
first observed to exhibit presuppositional behavior and the expres- 
sions for which the notion of presupposition was developed ?? On the 
standard view, definite descriptions trigger the presupposition that 
there 1s a unique satisfier of the descriptive content in the contex- 
tually relevant domain On a competing view, definite descriptions 
trigger the presupposition that there 1s a maximally salient item satıs- 
fying the descriptive content in the contextually relevant domain ? 


? Particularly in P F Strawson’s, “On Referring," Mind, LIX (July 1950) 320-44 

"See Lewis, "Scorekeeping " Irene Heim (The Semantics of Definite and Indefinite 
Noun Phrases, Ph D Thesis, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1982) gives a similar 
view within the framework of formal semantics Zoltan Szabó (“Descnptions and 
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The differences between the two accounts of the content of the 
presuppositions of definite description are not very important for this 
discussion, and I will often switch between them 

I want to put aside, in this context, the case of felicitous uses of 
nonrefernng definite descriptions such as this 


(28) I didn’t see the king of France at Versailles, because there 1s no king 
of France 


There 1s much to say about such cases, but they do not challenge 
the basic observation that definite descriptions generally give mse 
to presuppositions of existence and uniqueness/salience ? For one 
thing, we can say that 1n sentences like (28) the presupposition Is ex- 
plicitly contradicted, and that when this happens certain presupposi- 
tions disappear 

There 1s a further question we might ask about the presuppositions 
of definite descriptions besides the question of their content Any 
account of definite descnptions must say something about what it 1s 
about definite descriptions that makes them trigger these presup- 
positions One might think that the fact that definite descriptions 
trigger presuppositions of existence and uniqueness simply follows 
from the Russellian treatment of descriptions discussed in the pre- 
vious section However, the situation cannot be so simple For on the 
Russelhan view, definite descriptions can be used to assert the exis- 
tence and uniqueness of something satisfying the descriptive content 
A defender of the simple Russellian view needs to explain why the use 
of definite descriptions give rise to presuppositions with their particu- 
lar projection behavior Some have suggested that the presupposi- 
tional behavior of descriptions can be predicted from their Russelhan 
truth conditions by general pragmatic principles * However, as far 
as I know, no one has substantiated this claim and there are serious 
obstacles to ıt For instance, it 1s very hard for the Russelhan to explain 
on pragmatic grounds the difference in communicative force between 
definite descnptions and explicit assertions of existence and uniqueness 


Uniqueness,” Philosophical Studies, cy (2000) 29-57), and Roberts (“Uniqueness in 
Definite Noun Phrases,” Linguistics and Philosophy, xxv1 (2003) 287-350), have recently 
advocated novel versions of this view 

? Kai von Fintel ("Would You Believe It? The King of France 1s Back!” in Marga 
Reimer and Anne Bezuidenhout, eds, Descriptions and Beyond An Interdisaiplinary 
Collection of Essays on Definite and Indefinite Descriptions (New York Oxford, 2004), 
pp 269-96) discusses this problem and refers to much of the major hterature on it 

*! See Neale, Descriptions, p 54 
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when embedded in conditionals Here 1s a minimal pair to illustrate 
this problem 


(29) If the king signed my pardon, I would be spared 
(30) If there were one and only one king and he signed my pardon, I would 
be spared 


Clearly (29) but not (30) ıs best uttered in a situation ın which it 
can be assumed that there 1s a unique king If descriptions, however, 
can be used to assert existence and uniqueness ıt 15 unclear why (29) 
but not (30) 1s inappropriate if ıt cannot be assumed that there ıs 
a king 

In response to such problems, we might instead treat the pre- 
supposition that a definite description triggers as an additional 
feature distinct from its normal truth-conditional content In this 
case, we could maintain the Russellian account of definite descrip- 
tions and tack on to it the claim that definite descriptions also trigger 
presuppositions of existence and uniqueness There are two prob- 
lems with such a move First of all, it leads to a redundancy in our 
account of definite descriptions since we must now take them to both 
presuppose and assert existence and uniqueness Second, the ac- 
count does nothing to explain why definite descnptions trigger the 
particular presuppositions that they do 

In response to these problems we might instead suppose that a 
definite description ıs a term whose function ıs to pick out the thing 
that satisfies the presupposition (that 1s, the unique/uniquely salient 
thing satisfying the descnptive content) In other words, we might 
suppose that [the F] ıs equivalent to [xst xis the thing maximally 
salient ın satisfying F] * I will call this view the presuppositional view 
of descriptions On it, the presupposition of a description is not an 
extra component of the meaning of the description but rather arises 
from the fact that the semantic value of a description 1s undefined 
when the presupposition 1s not satisfied ? On this view, the function 
of a definite description ıs to refer to a maximally salient item, if it 
cannot do that, then its use 1s infelicitous The task then left to the 
theorist 1s to explain the projection behavior of the presuppositions 
of descriptions based on this sort of story There 1s much promising 


? But I still wish to remain neutral on the question of whether descriptions are really 
objectrefernng expressions or rather contribute descriptive modes of presentation, an 
issue I turn to in the next section 

?'There are both semantic and pragmatic versions of this view, as discussed in 
Stalnaker, “Pragmatic Presuppositions," but the differences between them are not ım- 
portant here 
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work in this direction, by Irene Heim,” Rob van der Sandt? and 
others I will not, however, go into the details of presupposition pro- 
jection except for the case of definite descnptions appearing under 
modal operators and adverbs of quantification 

A note In my earlier discussion of the relationship between de- 
scriptions and modal operators, I treated the different readings of 
definite descriptions under modal operators as 1f they were the result 
of quantifier-scope ambiguities One might wonder, however If de- 
scriptions are not standard quantifiers, how can they nonetheless 
have different scopes with respect to other operators? This 1s basically 
a technical question and so its answer 1s also technical * I will con- 
tinue to refer to the different readings of sentences with descriptions 
and modal operators as the wide- and narrow-scope readings even if 
they are not manifestations of the usual quantifier scope ambiguities 
posited by the Russellian 


^ Heim,"On the Projection Problem for Presuppositions,” m Michael Barlow, Daniel 
Fhckinger, and Michael Wescoat, eds , WCCFL 2 Second Annual West Coast Conference on 
Formal Linguistics (New York Oxford, 1983), pp 114-25 

5 Van der Sandt, "Presupposition Projection as Anaphora Resolution,” Journal of 
Semantics, 1x (1992) 333-77 

9 There are a vanety of different means of representing the different scopes de- 
scriptions can take besides the usual Russellian way Here are two methods First, we can 
think of descriptions as including a world variable that can, but need not, be bound by 
modal operators or adverbs of quantification, as in Heim, "Artikel und Definitheit,” 
in Arnim v Stechow and Dieter Wunderlich, eds , Semantics An International Handbook 
of Contemporary Research (New York de Gruyter, 1991), pp 487—535 An approximation 
of the logical form of a narrow-scope reading of sentence (A) would be represented by 
something like (B), where the description’s semantic value i5 in brackets (Agam, I am 
not trying to take a stand on the issue of what exactly the semantic value of the de- 
scription is—in particular whether it 1s exhausted by the object it refers to or rather 
involves a mode of presentation I elaborate on these issues 1n section Iv below ) 


(A) The mayor could be a woman 
(B) 3 world w, st [the unique mayor in w] 1s a woman 


On the wide-scope reading we simply attach the description to the actual world, @, 
instead of letting 1t be bound by the modal operator 


(C) 3 world wu, st [the unique mayor in @] 1s a woman 


Alternatively, we can use the approach of van der Sandt and Beaver and treat the 
presupposition itself as somehow scoping to different positions while binding a variable 
that 1s left in the place of the description In the following examples, I use xto represent 
this variable, while putting the presupposition in parentheses and allowing its locauon 
to determine where it gets satisfied Here is the narrow-scope reading, with the pre- 
supposition staying within the modal operator 


(D) o (dx x1s a unique mayor) x1s a woman 


On the wide-scope reading, the presupposition simply comes out of the modal operator 
mto the front of the sentence 


(E) (dx x1s a unique mayor) and © x15 a woman 
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32 Modals, Adverbs of Quantification, and Presuppositions My goal 
in this section 1s to explain the fact that only role-type descriptions 
can have narrow scope under modal operators I will do this by ap- 
pealing to the presuppositional view of definite descriptions I have 
just presented 

First, I want to illustrate the general idea by looking at adverbs of 
quantification—expressions like ‘always’ and ‘usually’—and then I 
will move on to modal operators Adverbs of quantification can be 
treated as quantificational expressions that are very similar to modals 
While modal operators quantify over possible worlds, adverbs of quan- 
tification quantify over situations—where a situation ıs something 
smaller than an entire world " A sentence of the form ‘always x’ 1s, on 
this approach, equivalent to a sentence of the form ‘in all situations, 
x’ (Just as, on the usual quantificatonal approach to modality, ‘it 
must be the case that x' ıs equivalent to ‘in all possible worlds x’ ) 

As we saw in section 1 3, definite descriptions exhibit scope am- 
biguities with respect to adverbs of quantification Consider, for ın- 
stance, this sentence 


(31) The mayor 1s always happy 


On the wide-scope reading, (31) 1s used to make a statement about 
the current mayor and says that 1n all (relevant) situations he or she 
is happy On the narrow-scope reading, (31) 1s used to assert that in 
any relevant situation, whoever the mayor 1s in that situation, he or 
she 1s happy 

Now, as I explained above, any use of a definite description triggers 
some sort of presupposition, perhaps a presupposition to the effect 
that there ıs a uniquely salient satisfier of the descriptive content 
Whether a particular use of a definite description 1s felicitous or not 
will depend on whether the presupposition 1s part of the common 
ground (that ıs, whether 1t ıs one of the mutual assumptions of the 
conversational participants) or can be added to the common ground 
through accommodation In other words, what a speaker presup- 
poses, his audience must be capable of assuming 

When a definite description appears under an adverb of quan- 
tification we add, so to speak, an extra layer of presupposition To see 


?! See, for instance, von Fintel, “A Minimal Theory of Adverbial Quantification,” ın 
Barbara Partee and Hans Kamp, eds, Context Dependence in the Analysis of Linguistic 
Meaning Proceedings of the Workshops in Prague (Stuttgart IMS Stuttgart Working Papers, 
1995), pp 153-93 Iam making a departure from Lewis’s (“Adverbs of Quantificanon," 
in Edward Keenan, ed , Formal Semantics of Natural Language (New York Cambridge, 
1975), pp 3-15) classic account of adverbs of quantification 
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how this 1s so, consider first the narrow-scope reading of the definite 
description ‘the mayor’ under the adverb of quantification ‘always’ in 
(31) Accordmg to the semantics of adverbs of quantification I am 
using here, to determine whether the sentence on this reading is true 
we would need to check the truth of the embedded sentence ('the 
mayor 1s happy’) 1n all the relevant situations In other words, the 
truth of the narrow-scope reading of (31) depends on the truth of 
(32) over a class of relevant situations 


(31) The mayor 1s always happy 
(32) The mayor 1s happy 


Now, normally, any use of 'the mayor' tnggers the presupposition 
that 1n the relevant circumstance there 1s one salient satisfier of the 
descriptive content, that 15, that there 1s one salient mayor However, 
the narrow-scope reading of (31) does not just include one use of 
the description ‘the mayor’ By this I mean that the description is not 
just used once to pick outan object Rather an utterance of (31), on the 
narrow-scope reading of the description, makes use of the description 
to pick out an object in every situation being quantified over So the 
presupposition of (31), on its narrow-scope reading, 1s that across 
all the relevant situations there 1s a unique mayor Thus, when one 
intends (31) to have this narrow-scope reading, the audience must 
assume, or be capable of assuming, that this presupposition is satisfied 
(that 1s, that across every relevant situation there is a unique mayor) ? 

The situation 1s different with the wide-scope reading of the de- 
scription in (31) For if we intend (31) to have this reading we pick 
out the mayor salient ın our current context and assert that he or 
she 1s happy 1n all the relevant situations In this case the description 
is only being put to one use m the sentence it picks out the actual 
mayor So this sentence does not generate any extra presuppositions 
through the interaction of the definite description and the adverb of 
quantification The sentence ıs fine as long as the common ground 
includes the proposition that there is a salient mayor, or as long as 
that proposition can be accommodated 

The critical point here 1s that, generally, a sentence for which the 
definite description 1s read as having wide scope with respect to an 
adverb of quantification triggers a different presupposition from a 


* This point also follows from any view which treats definite descriptions as having 
partially defined semantic values If one treats definite descriptions as undefined when 
they have no unique referent (as on the semantic approach to presupposition), then 
(31) on the narrow-scope reading will be undefined unless there 1s a unique mayor in 
all the relevant situations 
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sentence for which the definite descriptions 1s read as having narrow 
scope On the narrow-scope reading, the sentence triggers the pre- 
supposition that across all the relevant situations there 1s a unique 
satisfier of the descriptive content On the wide-scope reading, by 
contrast, the sentence just triggers the presupposition that in the 
actual situation there 1s a unique satisfier of the descriptive content 

My central claim is that the different presuppositions of the sen- 
tence on the narrow- and wide-scope readings, respectively, deter- 
mine which readings are available in a given conversational context 
When a sentence 1s ambiguous and its different possible readings 
have different presuppositions, then we are only able to get the read- 
ing(s) whose presupposition can be accommodated Now, a par- 
ticularized description 1s a description for which it 15 not assumed that 
there is a unique satisfier across the relevant situations If the rela- 
tionship between the common ground and the descriptive content 
has this feature then one cannot, without accommodation, get the 
narrow-scope reading of the description under an adverb of quan- 
ufication In such a case either the common ground must be changed 
(making the description a role-type one) or the other, wide-scope 
reading will be the only one available 

Consider, for instance, this sentence 


(33) The man from Apple is often troublesome 


For ‘the man from Apple’ to have narrow scope under the adverb of 
quantification in (33), the common ground needs to entail that there 
is a class of relevant situations 1n each of which the description picks 
out a uniquely salient person If, for instance, it ıs part of the common 
ground that we often have meetings where Apple sends exactly one 
person, then the narrow-scope reading 1s possible But this circum- 
stance 1s one 1n which ‘the man from Apple’ functions as a role-type 
description When ‘the man from Apple’ acts as a particularized 
description, by contrast, only the wide-scope reading 1s possible, that 
reading just requires that there be a uniquely salient man from Apple 
available in the actual situation 

Does this approach also cover the data concerning the scope of 
definite descriptions under modal operators? I think that it does 
Recall that modal operators quantify over possible worlds or possible 
situations Consider this sentence 


(34) Susan could have been married to the man wearing a big red hat 


This sentence fails to have a narrow-scope reading 1n normal con- 
texts when the modal has metaphysical force (34) cannot easily be 
read to mean that Susan’s actual husband might have been unique in 
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wearing a big red hat ? The presupposition of the sentence with the 
narrow-scope reading is that in each relevant possible world there is a 
unique, but potentially varying satisfier, of the description ? However, 
in normal situations there ıs not an easily accessible set of possible 
worlds such that in each world some (different) person 1s wearing a 
big red hat Of course, there are many metaphysically possible worlds 
where Just one person ıs wearing a big red hat (in the relevant sit- 
uation), but they do not form a natural modal domain that we can 
quantify over with modal operators Moreover, the presupposition of 
the sentence on the narrow-scope reading, that 1s, that 1n every rele- 
vant possible world there is unique person wearing a big red hat, 1s 
a bit too peculiar to come easily into play through accommodation, 
explaining our preference for the wide-scope reading And, if we 
nonetheless accommodate this presupposition, the description be- 
comes a role-type one 

The situation is different when we have, under a modal operator, a 
description lıke ‘the president’ Here, the narrow-scope reading 1s 
easily accessible 


(35) The president of the company might have been nicer 


The narrow-scope reading 1s available because we can naturally think 
that over a relevant set of possibilities the company would have had 
some president or other in each possibility When we think of the modal 
as quantifying over these possibilities, the description ‘the president 
of the company’ can get narrow scope with respect to the modal 

Let me review what I have been arguing First, the Russellian ac- 
count does not predict the systematic scope variations definite de- 
scriptions show with respect to modal operators This is because the 
Russellian should, all else equal, expect that 1n any sentence with a 
modal operator and a description there 1s a scope ambiguity between 
them Moreover, the limited distribution of readings that we find 
cannot easily be explained by pragmatics alone 

Second, presuppositional accounts of descriptions can explain the 
distribution we find Adverbs of quantification and modal operators 


? It could have a natural narrow-scope reading if we read the modal epistemically, 
however, epistemic modals raise different issues since the sets of worlds they quantify 
over are radically different 

This assumes that the truth of the sentence depends upon what happens in all 
possible worlds, rather than just one possible world This fact does not follow directly 
from the semantics of possibihty modals since they are used to make an assertion of 
the form ‘there exists a possible world such that ' However, I would argue that, for 
semantic or pragmatic reasons, possibility modals are nonetheless used to make state- 
ments about entire sets of possible worlds 
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quantify over sets of situations (or worlds) Descriptions can get 
narrow scope if and only if the presupposition that there 1s a unique 
satisfier 1n every situation 1s satisfied If this presupposition 1s satis- 
fied, or can be accommodated, then we can get the narrow-scope 
reading, otherwise, we only get the wide-scope reading on which the 
description refers to an object 1n the current context 


IV DEFINITE DESCRIPTIONS AND PROPOSITIONAL CONTENT 


Before moving on, I want to relate what I have said about definite 
descriptions to some general issues within the philosophy of lan- 
guage Much of the work there 1s situated within a theoretical frame- 
work which denves from Frege and Russell One of the central 
features of this framework 1s the view that utterances of sentences 
in contexts are used to communicate abstract objects called propositions 
The philosophical literature on definite descriptions and proper 
names—the relation between the two being the subject of the re- 
mainder of this paper—focuses on the contribution these expressions 
make to the propositions expressed by utterances of sentences 1nclud- 
ing them On one popular conception, sentences containing singular 
terms can sometimes be used to communicate object-dependent 
propositions These are propositions about some particular object To 
put it graphically, the object itself—rather than just properties of the 
object—is part of these propositions For instance, one might think 
that if there 1s a woman standing a few feet 1n front of me, I can say 
something like (36) to communicate a proposition about the woman 
herself, rather than about whoever might satisfy the description I use 


(36) The woman 1n front of me may be a journalist 


Other uses of singular terms 1n sentences do not communicate prop- 
ositions about any particular object but speak about an object only 
by specifying some property ıt has For instance, one can talk about 
‘the owner of this car, whoever that might be’ I will call propositions 
that are not about particular objects, general propositions 

The question I want to take up here 1s how the preceding dis- 
cussion of the potential scope of definite descriptions relates to the 
philosophical discussion of the contribution of definite descriptions 
to propositions expressed using them * Let me first recall that the 
distinction between particularized and role-type descriptions does 
not simply amount to the distinction between descriptions used to 
express object-dependent propositions (which are called referential 


"l Donnellan, “Reference and Definite Descriptions”, Kripke, "Speaker's Reference 
and Semantic Reference," Midwest Studis in Philosophy, xx1x (1977) 255-76 
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uses of descriptions) and descriptions used to communicate general 
propositions (which are called attrbutewe uses of descripaons) For 
instance, ‘the president of the US’ can be used to communicate 
an object-dependent proposition even when it functions as a role- 
type description 


(37) The president of the US likes madeira 


An utterance of (37) 1s potentially capable of expressing an object- 
dependent proposition about the current president of the US So, it 
1s not restricted to expressing a general proposition about the person 
happening to satisfy the description, despite the fact that the descrip- 
tion itself is role-type * 

Likewise, consider a situation ın which (A) my potato salad was 
stolen in the middle of the night, (B) I am sure that one person stole 
it, (C) I am sure that if the thief had not stolen it no one else would 
have, and (D) I have no idea who the thief 1s 


(38) The thief obviously hked Worcestershire sauce and thyme 


In these circumstances, by uttering (38), I may communicate a prop- 
osition about whoever satisfies a certain property, that 1s, the property 
of being the unique thief in the current situation But, the description 
1$ a particularized one, since ın different (relevant) possible situa- 
tions either the same (unknown) person satisfies the description or 
no one does 

Nonetheless, the difference between narrow- and wide-scope uses 
is correlated, to an extent, with the distinction between referential 
and attributive uses of definite descriptions Any description which in 
a given case receives narrow scope with regard to a modal operator 
is generally not used to express an object-dependent proposition 
This ıs because there 1s not one object such a sentence is used to talk 
about, rather the description seems to pick out different objects in 
different possible situations * Wide-scope uses of definite descrip- 
tions need not, on the other hand, express object-dependent prop- 
ositions In the context of the potato salad calamity above I could also 
have said 


(39) The thief might have left a httle potato salad for our breakfast 


* Whether such uses of descriptions to express object-dependent propositions about 
individuals follow from the semantics of descriptions or rather depend on various 
pragmatic mechanisms, as Kripke suggests, 1s an entirely separate issue 

3 Unless, of course, the narrow-scope reading picks out the same person in all the 
possible situations in which case it could be used to communicate a singular proposition 
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There ıs obviously a wide-scope reading of the description ‘the thief’ 
with respect to the modal ‘might’ However, this reading need not 
correspond to a communication of an object-dependent proposi- 
tion about some individual Even with the wide-scope reading, (39) 
can be used to express a general proposition about whoever stole the 
potato salad 

So merely establishing when different scopes are available 1s not 
enough to establish what the basic propositional contribution of de- 
scriptions are Indeed, I want my proposal to remain neutral on exactly 
this point Whatever account of the semantics and pragmatics of de- 
scriptions we give, 1t must explain both the referential and attributive 
uses of descriptions The current standard theory within philosophy 
takes descriptions to be semantically encoded to express general prop- 
ositions and explains the referential uses by appeal to pragmatics * 
I have nothing to say about the merits of this proposal What I will 
argue for in the remainder of this paper 1s that, contra the philosoph- 
ical orthodoxy on this question, facts about scope give us no reason to 
treat proper names any differently from definite descriptions 


V PROPER NAMES AND THE MODAL ARGUMENT 


An extremely influential argument in the philosophy of language, 
Kripke’s modal argument, purports to show that proper names are 
not semantically equivalent to definite descriptions ? 

Here 1s one version of the argument 


1 Definite descriptions exhibit narrow-scope readings with respect to 
modal operators 

2 Proper names do not exhibit narrow-scope readings with respect to 
modal operators 

3 The meaning of a proper name cannot be the same as that of a defi- 
nite description 


The argument depends upon the sort of observations I made in the 
introduction to this paper Consider, for instance, (2), repeated here 


(2) Mary-Sue could have been married to Grover Cleveland 


The modal argument begins by suggesting that on the hypothesis that 
"Grover Cleveland’ 1s really semantically equivalent to some descnp- 
tion, ‘the F’, one should expect to find two possible readings of (2), 


* Kripke, "Speaker's Reference and Semantic Reference”, Neale, Deseriptions 

* Three pieces that seem to understand the argument this way are Linsky, Oblique 
Contexts, chapter 7, Stanley, “Names and Rigid Designation”, Soames, Beyond Rigidity, 
chapter 2 
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corresponding to whether the description, ‘the F', gets its scope 
under the modal (finding the satisfier of the description within each 
possible situation) or outside the modal (picking out its actual satis- 
fier, that 1s, Grover Cleveland) However (2) does not seem to exhibit 
different readings of this sort So, the argument concludes, ‘Grover 
Cleveland' cannot be equivalent to 'the F' 

Many have noted that the argument only shows that proper names 
are not semantically equivalent to those descriptions whose descrip- 
tive content allows them to pick out different objects 1n different 
possible situations. In other words, the argument shows that proper 
names are not equivalent to those descriptions whose descriptive 
content 1s actually capable of being satisfied by different individuals 
in different situations Some descriptions do not have this property 
These include certain descriptions, such as ‘the actual president’, 
whose descriptive content contains some indexical reference to the 
actual world No matter what their scope 1s, such descriptions always 
pick out the same individual (they are so-called rigzdified descriptions) 
In hght of this qualification, we can view the modal argument as 
purporting to establish that, if proper names are semantically equiv- 
alent to any definite descriptions, they are semantically equivalent to 
ngidified descriptions like ‘the actual mayor’ * 

The first premise 1n my presentation of the modal argument above 
states that definite descriptions exhibit narrow-scope readings with 
respect to modal operators In this paper, however, I have presented 
and explained a significant qualification to this clam I have shown 
that only role-type descriptions can have narrow scope with respect to a 
modal operator Thus, we need to revise our assessment of the modal 
argument in hght of this qualification *” 

In fact, once we recognize that definite descriptions do not always 
exhibit scope ambiguities with respect to modal operators, the modal 


? Discussion of rigidified descriptions include Stanley, “Names and Rigid Designa- 
tion”, Soames, Beyond Rigidity, and Michael Nelson, “Descripuvism Defended,” Noiis, 
xxxvi (2002) 408-35 

?' Knpke explicitly acknowledges the degree to which his argument depends on 
descriptions acting Russellian, and hence being able to get narrow scope (Naming and 
Necessity, p 6, £n 8) Bart Geurts (“Good News about the Description Theory of Names,” 
Journal of Senantws, xiv (1997) 319—48) also picks up on this issue, arguing that names 
are like certain descriptions which always take wide scope (though he does not offer an 
account of why these descnptions take wide scope) 


The presuppositions tuggered by names seem to have a decidedly stronger ten- 
dency to ‘take wide scope’ than some others In this respect, too, they are on a par 
with other descriptively attenuate ‘incomplete’, definite descriptions like ‘the door’ 
or anaphonc pronouns like ‘it’ (pp 335-36) 
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argument loses much of its force against descriptivist accounts of 
names If one assumes that descriptions always exhibit scope am- 
biguities, then one instance of a sentence containing a proper name 
and a modal operator that does not show a scope ambiguity will serve 
to demonstrate that names cannot be descriptions (except perhaps 
rigidified descriptions) But, once we have recognized that descrip- 
tions do not generally show scope ambiguities, we can no longer 
reason 1n this way Many definite descriptions, such as ‘the man in the 
corner’ and ‘the person I saw yesterday’, have restrictions on what 
scope they can get with respect to modal operators These descrip- 
tions belong to the large class of descriptions that are particularized 
in most contexts and, thus, do not exhibit narrow-scope readings in 
these contexts The modal argument fails to show that proper names 
are not equivalent to these sorts of descriptions 

Itis worth noting that this 1s a significantly larger qualification than 
the one 1n the previous section about rigidified descriptions Descrip- 
tions like ‘the man in the corner’ are not rigidified descriptions since 
they have a predicative content which different individuals can satisfy 
in different situations So, the class of definite descriptions that are 
generally particularized includes descnptions which are not rigidi- 
fied In addition, while ıt ıs extremely hard to find real English 
expressions that act as ngidified descriptions (‘the actual mayor? 
certainly does not), 1t 1s extremely easy to find English expressions 
that are usually particulanzed descriptions 

Another way of putting my basic point 1s to say that the modal 
argument still leaves open the possibility that names are particular- 
ized descriptions Of course, whether a description 1s particularized 
or role-type depends upon the relationship between the common 


Likewise, Dummett thinks that the modal argument lacks force because only some 
descriptions can have narrow scope within a modal operator However, for some rea- 
son, he thinks the only descriptions that can take narrow scope are ones that appear 
after the copula 


We are now 1n a position to understand the grain of truth in Knpke’s doctrine of 
proper names as rigid designators For modal contexts in general, there 1s no 
relevant difference between proper names and definite descriptions. but the 
matter stands otherwise when the name of the descriptions 1s preceded by the verb 
‘to be’ or ‘to become’ 

—Dummett, Frege Philosophy of Language (Cambridge Harvard, 1973), p 131 


This 1s wrong, however, as the following minimal pair shows 


(A) John might have made friends with the president 

(B) John might have made fnends with Grover Cleveland 
Only in the case of the first sentence can one detect a scope ambiguity So definite 
descriptions do not only differ from proper names after the copula 
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ground and the predicative content of the description So, a name 
is unlikely always to be a particularized description, but a name 
might be equivalent to a definite descnption that has a descriptive 
content which makes it particulanzed ın most contexts This hy- 
pothesis would explain the resistance names show to taking narrow 
scope ın most instances 

In the remainder of the paper, I examine one particular descrip- 
tivist conception of names to see whether, according to this con- 
ception, names can be construed as particularized descriptions I will 
also look at contexts in which, according to this descriptivist proposal, 
names do not act as particularized descriptions By looking at these 
contexts we can assess whether, as the descriptivist should predict, 
names can sometimes get narrow scope with respect to modal opera- 
tors I will argue that—contrary to the philosophical orthodoxy—the 
descnptivist view does extremely well at predicting the potental 
scope of proper names with respect to modal operators 


VI NAMES AS METALINGUISTIC DESCRIPTIONS 


The view that names are semantically equivalent to definite descrip- 
tions 1s often described as the view that names are disguzsed descriptions, 
since unlike real definite descnptions names do not openly show 
their descriptive content This leads to the question of what the de- 
scriptive content of a name ıs Here I will sketch one answer to this 
question, but I will not systematically consider alternatives 

One of the most plausible instantiations of the view that names are 
descriptions treats names as “metalinguistic” descriptions ? On this 
account, the meaning of a name N is roughly captured by the 
description ‘the bearer of N’ We must distinguish this account of the 
semantics of proper names from the truism that a name N refers to 
whoever is referred to by N The view that names are metalinguistic 
descriptions, unlike this truism, is neither trivial nor circular We have 
a social practice of naming, under which one cannot bear a name just 
in virtue of some person using ıt to refer to you So the facts about 
name-bearing are not mere trivial metahnguistic ones, hke the fact 


3 Such views have a long tradition Williams Kneale (“Modality De Dicto and De Re,” 
m Ernest Nagel, Patrick Suppes, and Alfred Tarks, eds , Logic, Methodology and Philosophy 
of Science Proceedings of the 1960 International Congress (Stanford University Press, 1962), 
pp 622-33) explicitly advocates a metalinguistic view, and Burge (“Reference and 
Proper Names,” this JOURNAL, LXX, 14 (August 16, 1973) 425-39) comes close to this 
view, though he treats names as predicates See also Geurts, “Good News about the 
Description Theory of Names", Jerrold Katz, "The End of Milhanism,” this JOURNAL, 
xcvi, 3 (March 2001) 137-66, and Kent Bach, “Giorgione Was So-Called Because of 
His Name,” Philosophical Perspectives, xvi (2002) 73-103 
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that ‘jump’ means jump In fact, the metalinguistic view of names 
makes a very strong clam that each proper name has the same 
meaning as some particular definite description 

Definite descriptions tngger presuppositions, so, 1f proper names 
are equivalent to certain definite descriptions they will also trigger 
presuppositions Earlier, I suggested that definite descriptions trigger 
the presupposition that there ıs a uniquely salient individual satıs- 
fying the descriptive content So, if a name N were equivalent to the 
description ‘the bearer of N’, then a use of N would trigger the pre- 
supposition that there is a uniquely salient person bearing N It seems 
plausible that names carry this presupposition For when we use a 
proper name usually we presuppose that there is a most salient 
person bearing the name Without this presupposition we could not 
expect our audience to understand to whom we meant to refer 

Kripke in Naming and Necessity makes other powerful arguments, 
besides the modal argument, against the view that names are dis- 
guised descnptions His strongest argument, to my mind, is one about 
speaker knowledge Here ıs a version of this argument If the name 
‘Plato’ were synonymous with the description ‘the author of The 
Republic, then one would think that competent users of the name 
would have to know—-at least 1mplicitly—that Plato ıs the author of 
The Repubhc However, ıt absurd to suppose that it ıs a condition 
on semantic competence with the term ‘Plato’ that one know that 
“Plato” wrote The Republic 

I do not think the metalinguistic view succumbs to this argument 
about speaker knowledge The knowledge that a person referred to 
by a name bears that name may well be part of every competent 
speaker’s grasp of the meaning of the name The only objection to 
this that I can see 1s the claim that children are able to use proper 
names without having sufficient conceptual resources to grasp 
descriptions like ‘the bearer of N’ There are a few things to be said 
about this First, the conceptual capacities of very young children may 
be extremely sophisticated, so that the empirical claim may simply be 
false children might, from their first uses of proper names, be 1n a 
position to grasp (in some sense) the descriptions associated with 
names ? Second, even if children can use proper names without 
grasping the descriptions associated with. them, this does not mean 
that the adult use of proper names 1s not descriptive in the way I have 


° Paul Bloom (How Children Learn the Meaning of Words (Cambndge MIT, 2001)) 
discusses what conceptual capacities children might need to learn the meaning of 
names and other words 
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suggested * Third, 1t may be that children’s use of proper names is in 
some way parasitic on adult usage or deferential to it, so that 1f adults 
did not use names as metalinguistic descriptions children would not 
be able to use them to refer people at all These considerations show 
that the knowledge argument may not be successful against the 
metalinguistic view * 


VII NAMES AS DESCRIPTIONS UNDER MODALS 


Now that we have a reasonable account of the descnptive content of 
proper names m hand we can see whether it predicts that names are 
usually particularized descnptions Recall that particularized descrip- 
tions are ones whose descriptive content 1s not commonly known to 
be uniquely satisfied by different individuals across a range of relevant 
possible circumstances It seems to me that 1n most contexts meta- 
linguistic descriptions must be particularized For instance, 1t would 
require a very odd context to make it plausible that over an entire 
range of different possibilities there would always be a uniquely 
salient ‘Samuel’ available, but without this being the same person in 
each situation In many possible situations there 1s at least one person 
called ‘Samuel’, but ıt is hard to see why there would always be one 
most salient such person 

In other words, metalinguistic descriptions are particularized 
definite descriptions in most contexts, since for most relevant classes 
of possible situations one cannot suppose there will be a different 
uniquely salient person satisfying the descriptive content ın each 
situation Supporting this view 1s the fact that 1t 15 quite hard to get 
descripaons of the form ‘the man bearing the name N’ to have 
narrow scope under metaphysical modals Consider this sentence 


(40) The president might not have been the man called ‘Havelock’ 


It 1s very hard to read ‘the president’ in (40) as a wide-scope 
description while reading ‘the man called “Havelock”’ as a narrow- 
scope description—4n other words it 1s hard to read the sentence as 
saying that the actual man who 1s now the current president might 
have had a different name So, as we should expect given the con- 
clusions I have reached, metalinguistic descriptions are extremely 
resistant to getting narrow scope 


Of course many who hold a descriptive account of names will not be happy with 
this response because they do not think that it ıs possible for there to be referring 
devices without descriptive content They may, however, think that children associate 
different descnptions with names from those which adult users associate with them 

* See the literature cited in footnote 38 for discussion of how the metalingurstic view 
of names might avord other challenges from Kripke and elsewhere 
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Of course, 1n some contexts even metalinguistic descnptions will 
count as role-type descriptions And in such cases, metalinguistic 
descriptions will be able to receive narrow-scope interpretations Let 
us Imagine a situation in which it 15 part of the common ground that 
there 1s always one, but not always the same, person bearing a par- 
ticular name across different situations Consider the name 'M'—the 
name of the head of the British secret service in James Bond ‘M?’ looks 
like a proper name, but if it 1s a proper name ıt 15 one can get narrow 
scope with respect to modal operators 


(41) John might have become M 


The names of superheroes also exhibit this behavior. Consider 
Batman and Superman In different circumstances different ind» 
viduals may bear the superhero-title ^ Given this fact, ıt would be 
appropriate to talk about who might have been Superman or Batman 
If proper names were just tags attached to particular individuals this 
behavior would be unexpected We would not expect that the mere 
presentation of various relevant counterfactual situations across 
which different individuals lay claim to the same name would allow 
names to have narrow scope under modal operators So names such 
as ‘M’ and ‘Superman’, unless they are somehow special, or differ in 
their semantic status from other proper names, provide support for 
the idea that names are semantically equivalent to definite descrip- 
tions, and, thus, in appropriate circumstances, can act as role-type 
descriptions ? 

The metalinguistic view has many further consequences, however, 
and we need to see whether they are also supported by our linguistic 
intuitions about how proper names work For instance, the view 
entails that names should always show the same potential scope as the 
definite descriptions that paraphrase them Many have contested this 
point The following examples, discussed by Barbara Abbott,“ are 
supposed to show that names cannot be synonymous with metalin- 
guistic descriptions 


(42) Anstotle might not have been Anstotle 
(43) Anstotle might not have been the man named ‘Anistotle’ 


* Apparently there are comic books set in the future in which different individuals 
are Batman, Superman, and so on 

? Some, such as Soames ın Beyond Rigidity, argue that names like these are se- 
mantically distinct from other proper names 

H Abbott, “Definiteness and Proper Names Some Bad News for the Description 
Theory," Journal of Semantics, Xx (2001) 191-201 
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The usual claim 1s that (42) has no true reading whereas (43) has a 
true reading 

It is worth pointing out, first of all, that neither sentence easily gets 
a sensible reading as a metaphysical modal assertion * This 1s evident 
from the fact that neither (42) nor (43) express the same thing as 
(44) nor 1s as obviously true 


(44) Anstotle might not have been named ‘Anstotle’ 


This fact, of course, just follows from the earlier observation that 
particulanzed descriptions like ‘the man named Aristotle’ in (43) 
do not have narrow-scope readings under metaphysical modals 
A sentence like (43) 1s not assertable just by virtue of there being 
a metaphysically possible world where Anstotle 1s not named 
‘Aristotle’ Rather getting the narrow-scope reading of the descrip- 
tion in (43) requires the common ground to include an entre range 
of relevant possible situations 1n which the descriptive content 1s satis- 
fied by different individuals 

In certain contexts, a description such as ‘the man named “Aris- 
totle”’ will be a role-type one For instance, imagine it is commonly 
known that Greek law ensures that one and only one person 1s called 
‘Aristotle’ at a single moment of time In this case there may be 
different relevant possible situations in which different people are 
uniquely called ‘Anstotle’ and so the descnption ‘the man named 
“Aristotle”’ acts as a role-type one Then, we might have an interest in 


9 Perhaps Abbott’s argument is about epistemic modality rather than metaphysical 
modality In this case, I think the purported difference between (42) and (43) mvites 
a pragmatic explanation This 1s because, proper names, generally, can get nonrigid 
narrow-scope readings within epistemic modals A pragmatic explanation of the differ- 
ence between (42) and (43) could rely on the observation that if a definite noun phrase 
is repeated twice with the same intonation it 1s generally taken to have the same ref- 
erent And indeed i£ we raise the intonation on the second 'Aristotle! from (43) we geta 
true reading 


(A) Anstotle might not have been TARISTotle 


Cnitics of the descripuvist view would argue that this second use 1s special and somehow 
nonliteral However, since what 1s being debated 1s whether or not names are descrip- 
tions, simply labeling all descriptive uses as nonliteral 1s question-begging In fact, 
emphasizing a word does not always make the use nonhteral One might rather think 
emphasis is meant to show that the two uses of the name are not meant to be taken as 
coreferential A similar phenomenon occurs with pronouns in these examples 

(B) He went to the gym, and THE went to the bathroom 

(C) He went to the gym, and he went to the bathroom 
So rising intonation can indicate that a word 1s being used for a different purpose, but 


not that the use is somehow nonliteral or metalinguistic Sorting out these issues would 
require more serious work on focus and mtonation 
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who would have been called ‘Aristotle’ if the actual person called 
‘Anstotle’ had not been born Consider this sentence 


(45) The person bearing the name ‘Anistotle’ could have been a sailor 


In these circumstances, 1t seems like it 1s quite easy to give the de- 
scription a narrow-scope interpretation 

The crucial test for the metalinguistic descriptivist view 1s whether 
proper names also allow narrow scope in such circumstances It 1s 
unclear what one should say about the sentence contammg two 
proper names, (42), repeated below, when uttered in a context in 
which a Greek law of this sort ıs commonly known to be in effect 


(42) Aristotle might not have been Anstotle 


I think ıt 15 perhaps less good than the sentence yielded by replacing 
the proper names with two definite descriptions 


(43) The man called ‘Aristotle’? might not have been the man called 
* Aristotle" 


But the difference between the felicity of these two sentences 1s very 
subtle, and both of these sentences are rather unnatural A better 
example of a potential narrow-scope use of a proper name Is a varia- 
tion on (45) 


(47) Aristotle could have been a sailor 


If there 1s a Greek law stipulating that there 1s always one and only one 
Aristotle at any given tme, then (47) seems like it has a reading on 
which the name gets narrow scope I am not sure whether, with the 
narrow-scope reading, (47) 1s less natural than (45) or not In gen- 
eral, I am not sure where the weight of intuitions lies in these cases ® 
However, I do not think the mtuitions are weighty enough to form 
the basis of a serious argument against the view that names are se- 
mantically equivalent to metalinguistic definite descriptions 

We should not despair over the semantics of proper names just 
because our judgments of critical cases are hazy The messiness of 
the data 1s not an obstacle to understanding proper names, it 15 Just 
another piece of data 1n 1ts own night The question of whether proper 
names are particularized descriptions might not have a determinate 


* One has to put aside the question-begging temptation—common 1n discussions of 
the modal argument—to label any narrow-scope use of a proper name as somehow 
special and, hence, irrelevant The important thing to note in this context 1s that the 
narrow-scope uses of some definite descriptions, the ones which are usually particular- 
ized such as that in (45), also sound slightly odd 
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answer The nght hypothesis may be that names are very simular to 
metalinguistic descriptions, but not exactly the same That 1s, we may 
have a conventionally encoded bias towards particularized readings of 
the descriptive content that names bring with them 

What is important to see 1s that once we restrict our attention to the 
relevant situations—the cases where names should, on the descrip- 
tivist view, get narrow scope—the difference between names and 
descriptions becomes extremely subtle Altogether the metalinguistic 
view of proper names does well at predicting what scope proper 
names will get under modal operators If anything, 1t does better than 
standard nondescriptivist views which do not have many resources for 
explaining the fact that names sometimes do exhibit narrow scope 
under modal operators 

I certainly do not intend this as a serious defense of the meta- 
linguistic view of proper names While the view has its attractions, I 
am not inclined to think ıt ıs correct—f only for the reason that ıt 1s 
hard to explain why, out of the whole space of possible descriptive 
contents that names might have, names happen to have the meta- 
linguistic content *” My main point here 1s just that considerations of 
scope do not force us to treat proper names as being semantically 
distinct from definite descriptions 


VIII CONCLUSION 


I have argued here that definite descriptions and proper names can 
be treated as expressions designed to pick out entities that satisfy 
certain presuppositions These presuppositions give rise to different 
scoping potential 1n different contexts under modal operators and 
adverbs of quantification I think this position should be the default 
one, since ıt respects the basic intuition that singular terms including 
both descriptions and names share a deep semantic commonality 
Since this view also provides a better analysis of the interaction of 
modals with definite descriptions and proper names, it has much to 
recommend ıt 

I hope my arguments here can help clanfy the philosophical 
discussion of singular terms Much of what interests philosophers ın 
this area 1s the (apparent) capacity of singular terms to directly refer 
to objects and individuals Theorists have tended to focus on the 
semantics of proper names in their discussions of such direct refer- 
ence However, if the semantics of names does not differ substantially 


* I am inchned to think linguistic usage (ın speech or in the head) does not deter- 
minately fix the descriptive content of names Thus, there is no fact of the matter about 
what the descriptive content of names 1s 
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from that of descriptions then direct reference 1s more likely to be an 
aspect of language use rather than a general semantic property of a 
category of expressions “ 

DANIEL ROTHSCHILD 
Columbia University 


* Of course, direct reference theorists also argue that other terms such as demon- 
stratives and mdexicals are directly referential I would hope the line of argument de- 
veloped here might be expanded to encompass indexicals and demonstratives also 
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COLLECTIVE INTENTIONS AND TEAM AGENCY* 


ollective intentions are those intentions associated with joint 
actions The paradigm cases include two people singing a 
duet, painting a house, pushing a car, and taking a walk 
together In these situations, there 1s a sense 1n which “we” intend the 
joint action, as well as a sense 1n which "T" intend my part ın ıt For 
instance, 1f we go to Edinburgh together and, as a part of this, I check 
the train ümetable and you buy the tickets, then there is a sense in 
which our actions result from "our" intention to go to Edinburgh 
This collective intention 1s not reducible to the summation of our 
individual intentions and, as such, 1s unlike the case where two agents 
happen to do the same thing independently For instance, if I plan to 
go to Edinburgh and coincidentally meet you on the train, there 1s a 
use of the word ‘we’ in which it may be that “we went to Edinburgh” 
because "I went to Edinburgh” and “you went to Edinburgh,” but this 
1$ not a Joint action and the intentions behind it are not collective 
intentions Analyses of collective intentions seek to elucidate the 
features that are peculiar to the joint action case and to explain how 
collective intentions are connected to individual intentions 
The literature on collective intentions 1s exemplified by the work of 
Raumo Tuomela and Kaarlo Miller,’ John Searle,’ and Michael Bratman ° 
A general problem for these accounts 1s how to differentiate collective 
intentions from the mutually-consistent individual intentions that 
lie behind Nash equilibrium behavior in games In game theory, the 


* We would like to thank Nick Bardsley, Michael Bratman, Margaret Gilbert, Philp 
Pettit, and Wlodek Rabinowicz for helpful discussions 

'Tuomela and Miller, "Weantentions," Philosophical Studies, LIII (1988) 367-89 

*Searle, "Collective Intentions and Actions,” in Philip R. Cohen, Jerry Morgan, 
Martha E Pollack, eds , Intentions tn Communication (Cambridge MIT, 1990), pp 401-15 

* Bratman, “Shared Cooperative Activity," Philosophical Review, c1 (1992) 327-41, and 
“Shared Intention," Ethics, crv (1993) 97-113 
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behavior of the players of a noncooperative game 1s defined to be in 
Nash equilibrium if each player’s chosen strategy 1s optimal for her, 
given the strategies chosen by the others Nash equilibrium 1s usually 
interpreted as a situation ın which each player acts as a rational 
individual agent, holding true beliefs about the actions of the others 

It 15 clear that not all Nash equilibria are joint actions However, the 
core analyses provided by Tuomela and Miller, Searle, and Bratman 
seem to imply that all Nash equilibrium situations are instances of 
collective intentions. Cases in which Nash equilibria are not Joint ac- 
tions are excluded only by stipulation or by the addition of further 
conditions which are just as problematic as the original concept of 
collective intention Tuomela and Miller stipulate that the definition 
of collective intention includes the condition that the action 1s Joint, 
Searle that collective intentions mvolve cooperation in pursuit of 
collective goals This amounts to saying that the special feature of 
collective intentions that distinguishes them from the intentions 
behind Nash equilibrrum behavior 1s that they are associated with 
cooperative activity, but this 15 something that we already knew prior to 
the analysis Bratman adds conditions which require each agent to be 
responsive to the behavior of the other as the joint action proceeds and 
if unexpected problems occur, but these conditions are stated only 
informally, and rely on a pre-analytic understanding of the nature of 
cooperative activity * 

We shall argue that these problems arise because, 1n the literatuie 
of collective intentions, the focus 1s on the properties of these inten- 
tions as mental states, rather than on the mental processes by which 
they were formed Thus, anything that ıs distinctive to cooperative ac- 
tivity has to be represented as a distinctive feature of the correspond- 
ing intentions An alternative approach 1s to analyze the practical 
reasoning by which individual agents choose to engage 1n cooperative 
activity and then to consider whether this reasoning has special fea- 
tures which lead to collective intentions 

A starting point for such an analysis can be found ın a body of 
decision-theoretic literature on team agency This seeks to extend stan- 
dard game theory, where each individual asks separately “What 
should 7 do?" to allow teams of individuals to count as agents and for 
players to ask the question “What should we do?" This leads to team 
reasoning, a distinctive mode of reasoning that 1s used by members of 
teams, and which may result in cooperative actions When an agent 
deliberates about what she ought to do, the result of her reasoning 


t Bratman, “Shared Cooperative Activity " 
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is an intention An intention 1s interposed between reasoning and 
action, so 1t 1s natural to treat the intentions that result from team 
reasoning as collective intentions. The concept of intention seems to 
imply not reasoning again, or at least that the result of reasoning 1s 
a default plan which is revised only under special circumstances So, 
if the distinctive feature of collective intentions ıs to be found ın the 
reasoning by which they were formed, then an analysis that focuses on 
the mtentions themselves will miss the feature that makes collective 
intentions collective In this paper, we will show how team reasoning 
fills the gaps 1n the collective intention literature and provide a frame- 
work 1n which various theories of group agency can be compared 


I COLLECTIVE INTENTIONS AND NASH EQUILIBRIUM 


An early analysis of collective intentionality 1s the work of Tuomela 
and Miller (op cet) The essential features of this analysis can be 
presented as follows for the case of a two member group, whose 
members are P1 and P2 Consider some “joint social action” A which 
comprises actions A; and Ag for the respective individuals According 
to Tuomela and Miller, P1 has a we-ntention with respect to Aif (1) PI 
intends to do Aj, (11) P1 beheves that P2 will do Ao, (1n) P1 believes 
that P2 believes that P1 will do A), and so on (op ct, p 375) This 
analysis reduces we-intentions to individual intentions and a network 
of mutual beliefs 

An unsatisfactory feature of this analysis is that 1t seems to treat 
every Nash equilibrium as a case of collective intentionality In a Nash 
equilibrium, each individual’s action 1s a best response to her true 
beliefs about the other’s action Since these are intentional actions, 
this ıs equivalent to saying that each individual’s intention 1s adapted 
to her true beliefs about the actions of the other For example, con- 
sider the version of the Hawk-Dove game shown 1n Figure 1 (following) 

As an example of such a game, think of two individuals in a state of 
nature who come into conflict over some valuable resource To play 
dove 1s to offer to share the resource but to back down if the other 
attempts to take it all, to play hawk is to demand the whole resource, 
backed by a readiness to fight for it We assume that fighting 1s costly 
for both parties, and that the utility value of a half share of the 
resource 1s greater than half of the utility value of the whole 

This game has two pure-strategy Nash equilibria (hawk, dove) and 
(dove, hawk) Consider the first of these Suppose ıt 1s common knowl- 
edge between P1 and P2 that, in interactions like this, the player in 
the position of P1 almost always chooses hawk and the one in the 
position of P2 almost always chooses dove Expecting P2 to play dove, 
P1 forms the intention to play hawk. Expecting P1 to play hawk, P2 
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P2 
dove hawk 
Pl dove 2,2 0, 3 
hawk 3,0 "5. cb 


Figure 1 Hawk-Dove 


forms the intention to play dove Given all this, does each player have a 
we-intention with respect to the pair of strategies (hawk, dove)? On 
Tuomela and Miller's analysis, 1t seems that they do 

The problem becomes even more acute when we consider the Pris- 
oner's Dilemma, a two-person version of which 1s shown 1n Figure 2 

As an example of such a game, think of two individuals who must 
each decide how much of a valuable resource to take This resource 
renews itself each season but the amount available next season will 
depend on how much 1s left at the end of this one (think of fish in the 
sea) Payoffs reflect the amount of the resource that each player gets 
over two seasons To play cooperateis to take a moderate amount of the 
resource this season, to play defect 1s to take a large amount The rate 
of depletion 1s such that, 1f only one player takes a large amount then 
the increased amount she gets this season outweighs the decrease 
next season, but if one player takes a large amount this season then 
the other player does better by also taking a large amount now before 
the resource becomes depleted For each player, whatever the other 
player does, her best move 1s to play defect However, the outcome in 
which both players defect and the resource 1s severely depleted 1s worse 
for each player than that in which they both cooperate and conserve 
enough of the resource to renew itself for next season 

The unique Nash equilibrium of this game is (defect, defect) So, ın the 
Nash equilibrium, P1 will form the intention to play defect Because 
playing defect 1s a dominant strategy, if there is common knowledge 
of rationality, P1 will expect P2 to do likewise (though ıt 1s in her best 
interests to form the intention to defect regardless of her expectation 
about P2’s action) So, again, the Nash equilibrrum behavior seems 
to fall under Tuomela and Miller's analysis of collective intentions 
But, intuitively, the exploitation of the resource 1s not a joint action 
It is not true to say that each player intends that “we” exploit the com- 
mon resource Conversely, the non-Nash equilibrium cooperative prac- 
tice of conserving the resource does involve a collective intention 

Although Tuomela and Miller's core analysis seems to include the 
intentions behind the Nash equilibria in these games, 1t comes with 
various qualifications In particular, it applies only to “joint social 
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P2 
cooperate defect 
Pl cooperate 3,3 1,4 
defect 4, 1 2, 2 


Figure 2 The Prisoner's Dilemma 


actions," defined as “situations in which some agents act together, 
usually or often with the purpose of achieving some joint goal” (op cit, 
p 367), this goal ıs “normally (but not necessarily) the goal to perform 
the total action [in our notation, A]" (op e, p 370) Tuomela and 
Miller also add a condition to the effect that when P1 performs Aj, "he 
does ıt ın order for the participating agents to succeed ın doing [AF 
(op ct, p 376) These conditions may rule out some dominant- 
strategy Nash equilibria as cases of collective intention For example, 
in the case of the Prisoner's Dilemma, one might deny that P1 plays 
defectin order for P1 and P2 to succeed 1n playing (defect, defect), rather, 
Pl plays defect because that is best for him, irrespective of what P2 
does Possibly, these conditions are also intended to exclude cases like 
the Hawk-Dove example, but if so, how these cases are excluded 
remains obscure 

Searle also criticizes Tuomela and Miller's analysis for including 
cases where there 1s no collective intentionality (op cut) He pro- 
poses that weantentions cannot be reduced to such combinations of 
Iantentions and behefs—that weantentions are “primitive” because of 
their distinct phenomenology (op ct, p 404)—and undertakes an 
analysis of his own The critique ıs persuasive at the intuitive level but, 
on closer inspection, turns out to be question-begging Searle says 
that, ın cases of collective intentionality, individual Intentions are 
"derivative from" weantentions "in a way we will need to explain" 
(op at, p 403) He then analyzes collective intentions with reference 
to a case in which Jones and Smith are preparing a hollandaise sauce 
together, Jones stirring while Smith pours Searle suggests that the 
weJntention to make the sauce by means of Jones’s surnng 1s hke 
an intention to fire a gun by means of pulling the tngger The dis- 
tinctive problem of collective intentions 1s how to characterize each 
individual's intention without having ether Jones’s individual inten- 
tion causing the whole joint action or having Jones intend Smuth’s 
action, and vice versa On Searle’s analysis, Jones’s description of 
what is going on 1s “We make the sauce by means of Me stirring and 
You pouring,” and the intention in Jones’s mind is “We intend to 
make the sauce by means of Me stirring” (op c, p 412) The dea 
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seems to be that the Intention to stir 1s part of the weantention to 
make the sauce This 1s not quite the denvation of Lintentions from 
we-intentions that Searle said we needed 

Whatever one makes of this analysis, it does not resolve the prob- 
lem with which Searle began We can still ask why, in the Hawk-Dove 
example, P1 and P2 do not have a collective intention with respect to 
(hawk, dove) What is wrong with saying that, in P1’s mind, there 1s a 
we-intention to play the combination (hawk, dove) by means of P1 
playing hawk and P2 playing dove? Searle asserts that “the notion of a 
we-intention implies the notion of cooperation” (op cu, p 406) and 
says that cooperation 1s construed in terms of “collective goals" (op cit, 
pp 405, 411), so he might answer that, in playing the strategy com- 
bination (hawk, dove), Pl and P2 are not “cooperating” 1n pursuit of 
a "collective goal " But those concepts are left unanalyzed 

So Searle's analysis, like Tuomela and Miller's, distinguishes be- 
tween genuinely collective intentions and the individual intentions 
of Nash equilibrium only by appealing to an intuitive understanding 
of the concepts of "cooperation" (or "joint action”) and “collective 
goal” or (“joint goal”) From the perspective of the literature of col- 
lective intentionality, the problem ıs to find a way of making the 
cooperative pursuit of a collective goal a property of the correspond- 
ing intention The difficulties that these writers have found in grap- 
pling with this problem suggest that a different line of approach 
might be more useful Our approach will be to analyze the nature of 
practical reasoning associated with the pursuit of a collective goal, 
and then to investigate the intentions that 1t produces 

Bratman offers a rather different account of collective intention- 
ality in his analysis of “shared cooperative activity " For Bratman, the 
key feature of shared cooperative activity 1s that, for each agent, I must 
intend that we J “in part because of your intention that we J” This 
must be known by both agents (In “Shared Intention,” there 1s an 
explicit common knowledge condition This much gets us the core 
analysis of View 3 1n that paper ) It 1s not clear that Bratman’s basic 
analysis, any more than Tuomela and Miller's or Searle's, excludes 
Nash equilibrium play in Hawk-Dove In Nash equilibrium, each ındi- 
vidual's action 1s adapted to her beliefs about the actions of the other 
and, since these are 1ntentional actions, that 1s equivalent to saying 
that each individual's intention 1s adapted to her beliefs about the 
intentions of the other If P] intends the Nash equilibrium outcome 


“Shared Cooperative Activity,” p 333 (with italics), “Shared Intention," p 104 
(without italics) 
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(hawk, dove), and believes that this outcome will come about in part 
because P2 will play dove, and that P2 will play dove because he 
intends to, and that P2 mtends to play dove because he intends 
the outcome (hawk, dove) and because he believes that (hawk, dove) 
will come about in part because P1 will play hawk, and so on, then it 
seems that playing (hawk, dove) will be a shared cooperative activity in 
Bratman's sense Bratman might object that it 1s too glib to interpret 
Pl's intending that J come about “because of” P2's intention as the 
idea that P1 believes that P2 has the corresponding intention and acts 
on the basis of this belief But his expansion of 1t—‘“T intend that our 
performance of the joint activity be in part explained by your ım- 
tention that we perform the joint activity, I intend that you partici 
pate as an 1ntentional agent 1n a Joint activity that, as I know, you too 
intend”*—is opaque The subsequent discussion reveals that Pl must 
intend the "efficacy" of P2's intention, or that the outcome 1s achieved 
through P2's intention to achieve it It is not clear how this would 
exclude there being a collective intention with respect to the pair of 
strategies (hawk, dove) 

An alternative response 1s that the Hawk-Dove case 1s excluded 
from the scope of Bratman’s analysis because the two players move 
once only, and simultaneously Bratman uses what he calls a “plan- 
ning conception of intention," whereby an intention 1s an action- 
guiding mental state that ıs maintained over an interval of tme, the 
cooperative activities that he has in mind are ones in which individ- 
uals coordinate their actions over time Thus, for example, someone 
might have an individual intention to paint her house, this mten- 
tion would then guide the formation of "sub-plans" for buying paint, 
cleaning walls, and so on Analogously, Bratman argues that "we" 
might have a collective intention to paint the house which guides the 
formation of *my" and "your" sub-plans? In game-theoretic terms, 
this transforms the problem into one of dynamic choice We might 
represent the shared cooperative activity as a possible outcome of an 
extended game comprising a sequence of "stage games" (for instance, 
a series of Hawk-Dove games), with a stage-game strategy counting 
as a "subplan " Bratman says that the subplans of players A and B 
for a joint action J mesh if there 1s some way that “we could J that 
would involve the successful execution of those subplans "* So the 


ê «Shared Intention,” p 104 

™“Shared Cooperative Activity,” pp 330-31 

* Adding these subplans gets the schema on pp 333-34 of “Shared Cooperative 
Activity,” and View 4 in "Shared Intention ” 
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intentions behind a sequence of Nash equilibna in the stage games 
(for instance, “we intend to perform the sequence ın which, 1n every 
stage game, A plays hawk, B plays dove") would be a collective intention 

However, it 1s clear that Bratman would not be happy with this 
characterization of his views He says that his view 1mplies more than 
that each player "sees the other's intentions as data for [her] de- 
liberations, albeit as data that are potentially affected by [her] own 
decision”—in other words, it requires more than Nash equilibrium It 
requires that each agent “aims at the efficacy of the intention of the 
other" and "embrace[s] as her own end the efficacy of the other's 
relevant intention "? How he would discriminate. between shared 
intentions and Nash equilibrium behavior 1s clearer in his “Shared 
Cooperative Activity" paper, which includes further conditions, par- 
ticularly that each agent’s intention 1s “minimally cooperatively sta- 
ble” (op ct, p 338) This requires that there are at least some 
circumstances in which she would help the other agent if a new 
problem arose Bratman also specifies that the agents’ attitudes have 
to be appropriately connected to the joint action which, he says, 
explicitly distinguishes shared cooperative activity from the kind of 
“pre-packaged cooperation” that can be represented by the choice of 
strategies 1n a game If our roles 1n an activity are fully determined in 
advance and we can each carry out our part with no further inter- 
action then, whilst the planning stage may have been a shared co- 
operative activity, the noninteractive performance of the plan itself 
is pre-packaged cooperation Although both shared cooperative ac- 
tivity and pre-packaged cooperation involve our bringing about that 
we J through “mutual responsiveness of intention,” shared cooper- 
ative activity involves the additional feature of “mutual responsiveness 
in action " To illustrate mutual responsiveness ın action, Bratman 
gives the example of singing a duet, each singer accommodating 
herself to the actions of the other The intuition 1s clear enough, but 
there 1s no analysis of how mutual responsiveness works So the sta- 
tus of mutual responsiveness 1s similar to that of “collective intention” 
and “joint action” prior to Bratman's work—something we have an 
intuitive understanding of, but want an analysis of 

We are also left wondering how Bratman's project relates to other 
analyses of collective intentions He differentiates 1t from the analyses 
provided by Tuomela and Miller and Searle by saying that his shared 
intentions are states of affairs made up of the interrelated intentions 
and beliefs of the people who share them, they are not intentions of a 
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special kind, held by individual agents However, we see Bratman's 
use of the planning conception of intention as a much more funda- 
mental distinction, in that ıt makes collective intentions prior to 
practical reasoning about cooperative activity We will argue that his 
theory may be best understood as one which analyzes group agency in 
terms of the mental states of the individual agents that compose the 
group, and which provides the background circumstances in which 
individual agents use team reasoning 


II TEAM REASONING 


In decision theory, ıt 15 almost universally presupposed that agency 1s 
invested in individuals each person acts on her own preferences and 
beliefs À person's preferences may take account of the effects of her 
actions on other people, she may, for example, be altruistic or have an 
aversion to inequality Stll, these are her preferences, and she chooses 
what she most prefers Opposing this orthodoxy 1s a small body of 
literature which allows groups or "teams" of individuals to count as 
agents, and which seeks to identify distinctive modes of team rea- 
soning that are used by individuals as members of teams This idea 
has been around for some time, having been proposed in different 
forms by David Hodgson,” Donald Regan,” Margaret Gilbert, Susan 
Hurley," Robert Sugden,” Martin Hollis," Michael Bacharach,” and 
Ehzabeth Anderson ? One motivation for theories of team reasoning 
is that there are games that are puzzles for orthodox decision theory, 
in the sense that there exists some strategy that 1s at least arguably 
rational and that a substantial number of people play in real hfe, but 
whose rationality decision theory cannot explain and whose play it 
cannot predict These are puzzles of cooperation, 1n that the strategies 
offer what Bacharach calls scope for common gan, or the possibility of 
making a Pareto improvement (that 1s, at least one player 1s made 
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better off and no player 1s made worse off) on an outcome predicted 
by a standard solution concept (op cit ) 

One such puzzle is the Prisoner's Dilemma Conventional game 
theory predicts that players will always choose defect, while in fact many 
players choose cooperate There 1s scope for common gain because if 
both players choose cooperate then they are both better off than if they 
both choose defect In experiments im which people play the Prisoner's 
Dilemma for money, anonymously and without repetition, the pro- 
portion of participants choosing cooperate 1s typically between 40 and 
50 percent ? The theory 1s failing to explain observed behavior in 
games There 1s a parallel problem for normative game theory The 
theory prescribes defect, but many people have the strong intuition 
that cooperate is the rational choice Of course, it is open to the game 
theorist to argue that that intuition 1s mistaken, and to insist on the 
normative validity of the standard analysis In doing so, the game 
theorist can point out that any individual player of the Prisoner’s 
Dilemma does better by choosing defect than by choosing cooperate, 
irrespective of the behavior of her opponent In other words, each 
individual player can reason to the conclusion “The action that gives 
the best result for me 1s defect” But, against that, ıt can be said with 
equal truth that the two players of the game both do better by their 
both choosing cooperate than by their both choosing defect Thus, each 
player can also reason to the conclusion “The pair of actions that 
gives the best result for us ıs not (defect, defect) ”*' It seems that nor- 
matve argument between these two positions leads to a stand-off 

A second puzzle 1s the game of Hi-Lo This 15 a game in which each 
player chooses one element from the same set of labels As 1n a pure 
coordination game, the two players get the same strictly positive 
payoff if both choose the same label and (0, 0) otherwise However 
(and in contrast to a pure coordination game, in which all labels give 
the same payoff), there 1s one label that gives a strictly higher pay- 
off from coordination for each player than the others Figure 3 
shows a simple version of Hi-Lo, 1n which there are just two labels, 
high and low 

Hi-Lo combines features of pure coordination games and the Pris- 
oner's Dilemma Lake a pure coordination game, this 1s a common interest 
game—that ıs, a game 1n which the interests of the players are perfectly 


? David Sally, “Conversation and Cooperation in Social Dilemmas A Meta-Analysis 
of Experiments from 1958 to 1992,” Ratzonality and Society, vi1 (1995) 58-92 

? In order to conclude that (cooperate, cooperate) is the best pair of strategies for them, 
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Player 2 
high — low 
Playerl high 2,2 0,0 
low 0,0 1,1 


Figure 3 Hi-Lo 


aligned, signalled by the fact that, in each cell of the payoff matrix, 
the two players’ payoffs are equal to one another There are two pure- 
strategy Nash equilibria, each associated with a different label and 
coming about if both players choose that label In this sense, Hi-Lo 
poses a coordination problem each player wants 1t to be the case 
that they both choose the same label The crucial difference from a 
pure coordination game ıs that, in Hi-Lo, one of the equilibria 1s 
strictly better than the other for both players At first sight, this 
makes the coordination problem in Hi-Lo trivial it seems obvious 
that the players should coordinate on the equilbnum they both 
prefer, namely (high, high) 

Hi-Lo shares with the Prisoner's Dilemma the feature that, of the 
outcomes that occur if both players choose the same label, one ıs 
better than the other for both players In this sense, Hi-Lo poses a 
cooperation problem there 1s scope for common gain because both 
players benefit by their both choosing high rather than low Just as, 1n 
the Prisoner’s Dilemma, both players benefit by their both choosing 
cooperate rather than defect The difference 1s that in the Prisoner’s 
Dilemma, (cooperate, cooperate) 1s not a Nash equilbnum while in Hi- 
Lo, (high, high) 1s It might seem that, because of this difference, the 
cooperation problem 1n HrLo is trivial too 

Certainly, Hi-Lo does not pose practical problems for ordinary 
people, either individually or collectively In experiments in which 
participants play Hr-Lo games, and in which the high and low strat- 
egies are given neutral labels, the overwhelming majority choose 
high? But Hi-Lo presents a fundamental problem for game theory 
From the assumptions that the players are perfectly rational (1n the 
normal sense of maximizing expected payoff) and that they have 
common knowledge of their rationality, we cannot deduce that each 


? Nicholas Bardsley, Judith Mehta, Chris Starmer, and Sugden, "The Nature of 
Salience Revisited. Cognitive Hierarchy Theory versus Team Reasoning" (unpublished 
manuscript, 2006), report an experiment where 56 student subjects were presented 
with two Hi-Lo games In one game, the rano of the money payoffs to high and low was 
10 1, m the other it was 109 In each case, 54 subjects (96 percent) chose high. 
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will choose high Or, expressing the same idea in normative terms, 
there 1s no sequence of steps of valid reasoning by which perfectly 
rational players can arrive at the conclusion that they ought to choose 
high Many people find this clam incredible, but ıt 1s true It ıs true 
because, from the assumption of rationality, all we can infer 1s that 
each player chooses the strategy that maximizes her expected payoff, 
given her beliefs about what the other player will do All we can say in 
favor of high 1s that, if either player expects the other to choose high, 
then 1t 1s rational for the first player to choose high too, thus, a shared 
expectation of high-choosing 1s self-fulfilling among rational players 
But exactly the same can be said about low Intuitively, ıt seems 
obvious that each player should choose high because both prefer the 
outcome of (high, high) to that of (low, low), but that ‘because’ has no 
standing in the formal theory ? 

If we are prepared to relax the classical assumption of perfect 
rationality, it 1s not particularly difficult to construct theories which 
purport to explain the choice of high After we have stripped out any 
information contamed in their labels, the only difference between 
the high and low strategies 15 that high 1s associated with higher payoffs, 
because of this, most plausible theones of imperfect rationality 
predict that A:;gh is more likely to be chosen than low™ But it seems 
unsatisfactory to have to invoke assumptions about imperfections of 
rationality 1n order to explain behavior in such a transparently simple 
game as Hi-Lo If we find that standard game-theoretic reasoning 
cannot tell players how to solve the apparently tnvial problem of 
coordination and cooperation posed by Hi-Lo, we may begin to 
suspect that something 1s fundamentally wrong with the whole 
analysis of coordination and cooperation provided by the standard 
theory Conversely, if we could find a form of reasoning which 
recommends high ın Hi-Lo, that might provide the key to solving the 
problem posed by the Pnsoner’s Dilemma 

The source of both puzzles seems to be located in the mode of 
reasoning by which, ın the standard theory, individuals move from 
preferences to decisions In the syntax of game theory, each indi- 
vidual must ask separately "What should 7 do?" In Hi-Lo, the game- 


? For fuller statements of this argument, see Hodgson, Consequences of Unhtananism, 
Sugden, "Ihinking as a Team Toward an Explanation of Nonselfish Behavior", or 
Bacharach, Beyond Individual Choice. 

^ For example, suppose that each player believes that his opponent is just as likely to 
choose one strategy as the other Then both will choose hgh Or suppose that each 
player believes that his opponent believes that he is just as likely to choose one strategy 
as the other Then each player will expect his opponent to choose high, and so choose 
high as a best reply Or 
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theoretic answer to this question 1s indeterminate In the Prisoner's 
Dilemma, the answer 1s that defect should be chosen Intuitively, how- 
ever, it seems possible for the players to ask a different question 
“What should we do?" In Hi-Lo, the answer to this question 1s surely 
“Choose (high, high) " In the Prisoner's Dilemma, “Choose (cooperate, 
cooperate)" seems to be at least credible as an answer Theories of 
team agency try to reformulate game theory in such a way that "What 
should we do?" 1s a meaningful question The basic idea 1s that, when 
an individual reasons as a member of a team, she considers which 
combination of actions by members of the team would best promote 
the team's objective, and then performs her part of that combination 
The rationality of each individual’s action derives from the rationality 
of the joint action of the team In the same way that individual rea- 
soning leads to individual intentions, 1t 1s natural to suppose that 
team reasoning leads to collective intentions In this section of the 
paper we show how the we-intentions of individual agents would arise 
as the result of team reasoning 

We represent team reasoning explicitly, as a mode of reasoning 
in which propositions are manipulated according to well-defined 
rules—an approach that has previously been used by Natalie Gold 
and Chnistian List? Our basic building block is the concept of a 
schema of practical reasoning, m which conclusions about what actions 
should be taken are inferred from explicit premises about the de- 
cision environment and about what agents are seeking to achieve In 
propositional logic, a rule of 1nference—a rule that allows us to derive 
conclusions from premises—is valid 1f, whenever the premises are 
true, so are the conclusions that are derived from them One can 
formulate principles of practical reasoning which satisfy analogous 
criteria of validity Following Bacharach, we define a mode of prac- 
tical reasoning for a given class of games as valid xf it 1s success- 
promoting given any game 1n that class, ıt yields only choices which 
tend to produce success, as measured by game payoffs * The funda- 
mental idea 1s that practical reasoning infers conclusions about what 
an agent ought to do from premises which include propositions 
about what the agent ıs seeking to achieve Such reasoning 1s instru- 
mental in that ıt takes the standard of success as given, 1ts conclusions 
are propositions about what the agent should do 1n order to be as 
successful as possible according to that standard If the agent 1s an 
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individual person, the reasoning 1s endridually mstrumental. Here 1s a 
simple example of individually instrumental reasoning, in which (1) to 
(4) are premises and the proposition below the line 1s the conclusion 


Schema I Indwidual Rationality 


(1) I must choose either left or right 

(2) If I choose left, the outcome will be O; 

(3) I£ I choose nght, the outcome will be Og 

(4) I want to achieve O4 more than I want to achieve Oo 


I should choose left 


In our analysis, we will interpret the “official” payoffs of a game (as 
represented in the matrix which defines the game, Figures 1, 2 and 3 
being examples) as specifying what the players want to achieve as 
individuals or, equivalently, what counts as success for them Follow- 
ing the conventions of game theory, we will treat payoffs as utility 
indices in the sense of expected utility theory so that, in situations 
of uncertainty, a player’s success 1s measured by the expected value 
of her payoff 

Now consider the following schema, 1n which (left, nght) denotes 
the pair of actions "I choose left, you choose night" 


Schema 2 Collectvoe Rationality 


(1) We must choose one of (left, left), (left, right), (right, left) or 
(right, right) 

(2) If we choose (left, left) the outcome will be O; 

(3) If we choose (left, nght) the outcome will be Os 

(4) If we choose (night, left) the outcome will be Os 

(5) If we choose (night, right) the outcome will be O4 

(6) We want to achieve O4 more than we to achieve Os, Os, or O3 


We should choose (left, left) 


Is this schema valid? Given the symmetries between Schemata 1 and 2, 
it seems that, 1f one 1s valid, so too ıs the other Both present instru- 
mental practical reasoning, where an agent deliberates about what to 
do in order to achieve its goals The only difference 1s the level of 
agency If Schema 1 represents valid reasoning for an 1ndividual agent, 
Schema 2 is its parallel for a group agent 

As far as we can see, the only grounds for objecting to Schema 2 
while accepting Schema 1 1s to claim that the concept of group 
agency itself ıs incoherent This claim can construed in two differ- 
ent ways 
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On the first construal, the claim is that expressions such as ‘we 
want to achieve’ and ‘we should choose’ are mysterious, because 
wanting and choosing are mental states and mental states must 
be located in individual minds In the rest of this section of the 
paper, we try to answer this objection by showing how the “we” 
concepts of Schema 2 correspond with “I” concepts We assert that 
Schemata 1 and 2 are both forms of valid instrumental reasoning 
and that they are vahd for agents, defined as those entities that use 
these modes of reasoning (individual agents in one case, group 
agents in the other) 

On the second construal, 1t 1s a claim about social ontology The 
counter-claim that groups can be agents 1n this metaphysical sense is 
defended by Carol Rovane” and Philip Pettt ? For both Rovane and 
Pettit, an agent 1s characterized by a commitment to "rational unity”, 
it can be any entity that has the ability to form states that play the role 
of intentional attitudes, such as judgments and beliefs, and that can 
take steps to ensure that these states are consistent with each other 
If the defining feature of agency is the ability to engage in rational 
deliberation, then the bounds of agency need not coincide with the 

individual Rovane and Petüt's is a normative concept of agency, it 
presupposes principles of rationality which are constitutive of being 
an agent, and derives the metaphysical possibility of group agency 
from these principles 

In this paper, we do not make any ontological or metaphysical 
claims, rather, we describe a type of reasoning which the members 
of group agents use This means that we are using a more inclusive 
definition of group agent than Rovane and Pettit On their definition 
some of the examples of ephemeral groups 1n the collective inten- 
tions literature, such as two strangers pushing a car, will not exhibit 
agency But these groups may use team reasoning In section 111, we 
will present a range of alternative accounts of what group agency 1s 
and how it comes about, some of these accounts are compatible with 
Rovane and Pettit’s definition, while others are not In this section, 
we confine ourselves to showing that there are practical reasoning 
schemata that use “we” concepts, which mdividual people can (and, 
we claim, sometimes do) use, which are similar 1n structure to modes 
of individual practical reasoning 

We begin by noting what might seem to be a potential contra- 
diction between Schemata 1 and 2 For example, consider the 
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Prisoner’s Dilemma Using a variant of Schema 1, each player can 
apparently reason to “I should choose defect’, but using a variant of 
Schema 2, each can apparently reason to “We should not choose 
(defect, defect) " We suggest that the resolution of this problem 1s that, 
properly understood, the two sets of premises are mutually in- 
consistent ? Thus, while both schemata are valid, they cannot be 
used simultaneously to infer contradictory conclusions The prem- 
ises of Schema 1 presuppose that / am an agent, pursuing my ob- 
jectives Those of Schema 2 presuppose that we make up a single 
unit of agency, pursuing our objectives But instrumental practi- 
cal reasoning presupposes a unit of agency If I am to reason m- 
strumentally, I cannot simultaneously think of myself both as a unit 
of agency 1n my own right and as part of a unit of agency which 
includes you * 

We can make this feature of practical reasoning more transparent 
by writing schemata in forms which include premises about agency 
Consider any situation in which each of a set S of individuals has a 
set of alternative actzons, from which he must choose one A profile of 
actions assigns to each member of S one element of his set of alter- 
native actions For each profile, there is an outcome, understood simply 
as the state of affairs that comes about (for everyone) if those actions 
are chosen * We define a payoff function as a function which assigns a 
numerical value to every outcome A payoff function 1s to be inter- 
preted as representing what some specific agent wants to achieve if 
one outcome has a higher numerical value than another, then the 
relevant agent wants to achieve the first more than he (or she, or 1t) 
wants to achieve the second ? Now consider any individual z and any 


? Gold shows a technical sense in which this 1s so, within a model of reasoning 
involving the manipulation of propositions in Framing and Decision Making A Reason- 
Based Approach (Unpubhshed D Phil thesis, University of Oxford, 2005) 

This is not to deny the psychological possibility that a person might simulta- 
neously experience motivational or affective pulls towards both individual and group 
identity Our claim is merely that such conflicting pulls cannot be resolved by instrumental 
reasoning Consider an analogous case 1n conventional choice theory What if an mdi- 
vidual faces a choice between two options, feels motivational pulls towards each of 
them, but cannot settle on any firm preference (or on a firm attitude of indifference)? 
Clearly, this case ıs psychologically possible, but if a person 1s unsure of her own ob- 
jectives, instrumental rationality cannot tell her what they should be 

? In game-theoreuc language, this 1s a game form. A game form consists of a set of 
players, a set of alternative strategies for each player, and, for each profile of strategies 
that the players might choose, an outcome In contrast, a game 1s normally defined so 
that, for each profile of strategies, there 1s a vector of numerical payoffs, one payoff for 
each player 

* Thus, the “official” payoffs of a game are the values of payoff functions which rep- 
resent what each player would want to achieve as an individual agent 
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set of individuals G, such that 21s a member of G and G ts a weak 
subset of S We will say that : :dentifies with G 1f conceives of Gas a unit 
of agency, acting as a single entity ın pursuit of some single objective 
Finally, we define common knowledge ın the usual way a proposition x 
is common knowledge ın a set of individuals G ıf (1) x1s true, (u) for 
all individuals zn G, z knows x, (m) for all individuals : and 7 in G, 
2 knows that 7 knows x, (1v) for all individuals z, 7, and kın G, 2 knows 
that 7 knows that k knows that x, and so on 

Letting A stand for any profile and U for any payoff function, 
consider the following schema 


Schema 3 Simple Team Reasoning (from a group vwwpomt) 


(1) We are the members of S 

(2) Each of us identifies with S 

(3) Each of us wants the value of U to be maximized 
(4) A uniquely maximizes U 


Each of us should choose her component of A 


This schema captures the most basic features of team reasoning 
Notice that, because of (2), the schema does not yield any conclu- 
sions unless all the members of S identify with this group Because of 
(4), the schema yields conclusions only when a profile that 1s the 
unique maximizer of the team payoff function exists We will not 
address the question of what a team reasoner should do when this is 
not the case but, for our purposes, the answer 1s not essential Notice 
also that we can apply Schema 3 ın cases 1n which S contains only one 
individual In this case, S can be written as {myself} (1) then becomes 
"I am the only member of the set [myself] " (2) reduces to “I identify 
with {myself},” which amounts to saying that the reasoning individual 
views herself as an agent And then the schema represents straight- 
forward practical reasoning by an individual agent. Thus, Schema 3 
encompasses both individual and team reasoning 

Schema 3 represents a mode of reasoning that can be used by 
people as a group What does ıt mean for a number of people to 
reason as a group? One way to make sense of this 1s to imagine those 
people in an open meeting, at which each of a set of premises 1s 
announced, and acknowledged as true by each person Then, the 
inference to be drawn from those premises is announced, and ac- 
knowledged as valid by each person In such a setting, 1t 15 common 
knowledge among the members of the group that each of them 
accepts the relevant premises That this is common knowledge does 
not need to be stated explicitly in the schema, it 1s not an additional 
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premise, but a presupposition of the whole idea of reasoning as 
a group 

For many purposes, however, 1t 15 more convenient to represent 
team reasoning from the viewpoint of an individual team member 
If we adopt this approach, Schema 3 can be rewritten as follows 


Schema 4 Simple Team Reasoning (from an idwidual viewpoint) 


(1) I am a member of S 

(2) Itis common knowledge in S that each member of S identifies with S 

(3) Itis common knowledge in S that each member of S wants the value 
of U to be maximized 

(4) It 1s common knowledge in S that A uniquely maximizes U 


I should choose my component of A 


Schema 4 represents team reasoning as a mode of reasoning that can 
be used by an individual group member If ıt 15 common knowledge 
that every member of the group identifies with the group and wants 
the group's payoff function to be maximized, and if ıt ıs also common 
knowledge that a particular profile of actions A uniquely maximizes 
that function, then premises (1) to (4) are accessible to each mem- 
ber Each can then reason independently to the conclusion that she 
should choose her component of A 

Team reasoning was originally 1ntroduced to explain how, when 
individuals are pursuing collective goals, it can be rational to choose 
strategies that realize scope for common gain. But 1t also provides an 
account of the formation of collective 1ntentions Team reasoning, 
as represented by Schema 4, results ın the formation of intentions 
An individual who accepts premises (1) to (4) and infers "I should 
choose my component of A" has reason to form the intention to 
choose that component That intention, if formed, 1s a mental state 
of an individual person Nevertheless, references to the group are 
noneliminable parts of the reasoning process that led to the forma- 
tion of the mtention Thus, it 15 natural to regard the intentions that 
result from team reasoning as collective intentions 

Interpreted in this way, our analysis does everything Searle asked 
for The “we-ness” of we-intentions 1s primitive, 1n the sense that group 
agency 1s a noneliminable part of the reasoning process by which these 
intentions are formed The presence of group agency also explains 
the distinctive phenomenology of weantentions Collective goals (in 
the form of the group payoff function U) play a fundamental role 
in the analysis [intentions are derived from we-intentions 1n the move 
from Schema 2, through Schema 3, to Schema 4 The resulting in- 
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dividual intention dovetails with an alternative to Searle’s analysis 
proposed by Nicholas Bardsley,” which ıs intended to be compatible 
with team reasoning ™ 

Our analysis allows us to distinguish collective intentions from the 
individual intentions that exist ın Nash equilibrium, and thus to solve 
the general problem we identified in the literature of collective ım- 
tentions This distinction can be made by referring to the unit of 
agency in the reasoning process that led to the formation of the 
relevant intentions Nash equilibrium, as normally understood, 1s a 
relationship between the strategy choices of players who reason as 
individuals (or, equivalently, each of whom identifies with the one- 
person group which contains only himself) Correspondingly, the 
intentions which underlie Nash equilibrium are the result of indi 
vidual reasoning In contrast, collective intentions are the product 
of team reasoning 

As an illustration, we return to the Hawk-Dove example discussed 
in section I In this example, it is common knowledge between P1 and 
P2 that, in Hawk-Dove interactions, the player in the position of P1 
almost always chooses hawk and the one in the position of P2 almost 
always chooses dove Expecting P2 to play dove, Pl forms the intention 
to play hawk Expecting P1 to play hawk, P2 forms the intention to play 
dove We posed the question Does each player have a weantention 
with respect to (hawk, dove)? To answer this question, we investigate 
the reasoning process by which the intentions were formed Given his 
belief that P2 will almost certainly choose dove, P1 reasons as follows 


(1) I must choose either hawk or dove 

(2) If I choose hawk, the outcome will (almost certainly) be a payoff of 3 

(3) If I choose dove, the outcome will (almost certainly) be a payoff of 2 

(4) I want to achieve a payoff of 3 more than I want to achieve a payoff 
of 2 


I should choose hawk. 


Reasoning similarly, P2 reaches the conclusion "I should choose 
dove” Both chains of reasoning follow the “individual rationality” 


3 Bardsley, “On Collective Intentions Collective Acton in Economics and Philoso- 
phy,” Synthese (forthcoming, 2007) 

Bardsley’s alternative to “We intend to make the sauce by means of me surnng" 
as Jones’s intention would be "I intend my part of the combination (Jones stirs, Smith 
pours) in circumstances that you and I have this very intention, all of which 15 to make 
the sauce " In Bardsley's analysis, Smith's intention has exactly the same sense as Jones's 
(although ‘you’ and ‘I’ refer to a different people in the two cases) 
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model of Schema 1 We conclude that P1’s and P2's intentions with 
respect to (hawk, dove) are not collective 

It ıs an 1mplication of our analysis that a given pattern of behavior 
can be intended either individually or collectively, depending on the 
reasoning which led to it For example, compare the following two 
stories about Hi-Lo In the first story, P1 and P2 reason as individuals 
Each forms the belief that the other 1s just as likely to play one strategy 
as the other Since this implies that the expected individual payoff 
from choosing Azgh 1s greater than that from choosing low, each forms 
the intention to choose high In this case, (high, high) 1s a Nash equi- 
librium in the standard sense, and the players’ intentions are not 
collective In the second story, each of P1 and P2 identifies with the 
group {P1, P2} and takes the group payoff function to be one which 1s 
uniquely maximized by the profile (high, high), all of this 1s common 
knowledge between them Each forms the intention to play hgh as his 
component ın this profile These intentions are collective ” 


III THEORIES OF GROUP AGENCY 


The pure theory of team reasoning, as presented in the previous 
section of this paper, presupposes that there can be group agency, 
but it ıs not reliant on any particular theory of how group agency 
comes about or of what the group agent should take as its goals The 
literature of team reasoning offers a range of possible answers to 
these questions In this section, we briefly review various theories of 
group agency Our aim is not to adjudicate between them, but merely 
to indicate the variety of philosophically significant ways in which 
group agency can be interpreted In the process, we locate Bratman’s 
analysis within our framework 

II 1 Team Agency Required by Rationality or Morality The first 
theorists to discuss team reasoning did so 1n the context of moral and 
rational requirements on action In these accounts, what we have 
called “identfying with" a group 1s construed as an individual's re- 
sponse to such requirements 

Hodgson was the first person to use the Hi-Lo game, as part of 
an argument that rule utilitananism does not reduce to act utilitari- 
anism (op cit) Expanding on this argument, Regan proposed a form 
of team reasoning in his theory of cooperative utihtananism Regan's 
theory ıs normative, ıt 15 commended to all of us ın our capacities as 


3 Because conventional game theory does not recognize group agency, we cannot 
appeal to convention to resolve the question of whether (high, high) 1s properly called a 
"Nash equilibrium" ın this case Itis a Nash equilibrium in relation to the official payoffs 
of the game, but the players are not motivated by these payoffs in the standard way 
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rational and moral agents The fundamental principle of this theory 
1s that “what each agent ought to do 1s to co-operate, with whoever else 
is co-operating, 1n the production of the best consequences possible 
given the behaviour of non-co-operators” (op cit, p 124) In a world 
in which everyone ıs a cooperative utilitarian, Regan’s rational and 
moral agents reason according to Schema 4, Ss the set of all agents, 
and the value of U 1s a measure of the overall good of the world 

Regan's theory also gives recommendations for cases in which not 
everyone 1s a cooperative utilitanan The logic of these recommen- 
dations can be represented by a variant of team reasoning called 
restricted team reasoning by Bacharach * As in Schema 4, S denotes the 
group with which team reasoners 1dentify However, it 1$ allowed that 
not all members of S in fact identify with S. The set of those mem- 
bers of S (the "team" for the purposes of team reasoning) who do so 
identify 1$ denoted by T Let Ay be a profile of actions for the 
members of T Then restricted team reasoning 1s represented by the 
following schema 


Schema 5 Restricted Team Reasoning 


(1) 1 am a member of T 

(2) It is common knowledge in T that each member of T identifies 
with S 

(3) Itis common knowledge in T that each member of T wants the value 
of U to be maximized 

(4) It is common knowledge in T that Ay uniquely maximizes U, given 
the actions of nonmembers of T 


I should choose my component of Ar 


In cooperative utilitarianism, each of us 1s told to Join with as many 
others as are willing to do the same, and to cooperate with them in 
trying to achieve the overall good of the world In terms of Schema 5, 
Sis the set of all people, T 1s the set of cooperative utilitarians, and the 
value of U 1s a measure of overall goodness 

The idea that team reasoning can be required by morality ıs not 
limited to uthtanans Anderson presents a Kantian argument for 
the rationality of team reasoning and for 1ts morality when applied to 
the universal community of humanity (op cit) Anderson presents this 
idea while explaming how, in games which offer scope for common 
gain, individuals can rationally treat their joint strategy profile as the 
unit of selection Her analysis of the “rational basis for committed ac- 


* Bacharach, Beyond Indrurdual Chowe 
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tion” in such games follows the general logic of Schema 4 The analysis 
apples to cases 1n which a group of individuals identify themselves as 
members of that group, and see their actions as jointly advancing a 
common goal Under these conditions, it 1s rational for each member 
of the group to choose her component of the strategy profile that best 
advances the goal This conclusion 1s reached by “collective deliber- 
ation,” structured by the principle that “whatever can count as a reason 
for action for one member of the collective must count as a reason for 
all”, 1t 1s rational by virtue of the individual’s having reason “to do my 
part ın what we are willing together" (op cit, pp 28-30) 

Anderson does not claim that practical reason requires individuals 
to identify with any particular groups Rather, identity 1s prior to ra- 
tional choice, 1n the sense that “what principle of choice it 15 rational 
to act on depends on a prior determination of personal identity, of who 
one ıs” (op cit, p 30) However, she holds out the hope that there 
may be “further principles of rational selfidentification” which will tell 
us which groups we should identify with (op cit, p 32) She maintains 
that morality requires us to transcend our various identities and harmo- 
nize their demands, by identifying with a community that comprehends 
them all—the Kantian Kingdom of Ends—but she admits to having 
no argument that this 1s rationally required (op cit, p 37) Simularly 
Kantian aspirations can be found ın Hollis's sketch of how team rea- 
soning might be used by “citizens of the world" (op cit, pp 150-63) 

In a similar vein, Hurley proposes that we (as rational and moral 
agents) should specify agent-neutral goals—that ıs, goals of which ıt 
can simply be said that they ought to be pursued, rather than they 
ought to be pursued by some particular agent (op cit, pp 136-59) 
Then we should “survey the units of agency that are possible in the 
circumstances at hand and ask what the unit of agency, among those 
possible, should be’, and we should “ask ourselves how we can contribute to 
the realization of the best unat possible in the circumstances " Like Anderson, 
Hurley does not nominate any particular group as the rational one to 
identify with, or any particular goal as the rational one to pursue 
Nevertheless, the idea seems to be that rationality requires each per- 
son to choose the unit of agency 1n which she participates, and that 
this choice should be governed by goals which are independent of 
the unit of agency 

III 2 Team Agency as the Result of Framing In contrast, Bacharach's 
theory does not allow the unit of agency to be chosen, and does not 
admit the concept of a goal that is not the goal of some agent? For 


?' Bacharach, Beyond Individual Choe 
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Bacharach, whether a particular player identifies with a particular 
group Is a matter of “framing " A frame 1s the set of concepts a player 
uses when thinking about her situation In order to team reason, a 
player must have the concept “we” in her frame Bacharach proposes 
that the “we” frame 1s induced or primed by games which have a prop- 
erty that Bacharach calls strong interdependence Roughly, a game has this 
property if ıt has a Nash equilibrium which ıs Pareto-domuinated by the 
outcome of some feasible strategy profile * Although Bacharach pro- 
poses that the perception of this property increases the probability of 
group identification, he does not claim that games with this property 
invariably prime the “we” frame In particular, although the Prisoner's 
Dilemma exhibits strong interdependence, Bacharach allows that a 
player of this game may frame it either as a single-agent problem for 
"us" or as a game to be played by two separate individual agents 

In Bacharach's theoretical framework, this dualism 1s best rep- 
resented ın terms of circumspect team reasoning We now present this 
mode of reasoning ın the form of a reasoning schema As before, let S 
be the set of individuals with which team-reasoners identify, and let T 
be any subset of S, interpreted as the set of individuals who in fact 
idenufy with S Suppose there 1s a random process which, inde- 
pendently for each member of S, determines whether or not that 
individual ıs a member of T, for each individual, the probability that 
he is a member of T 1s o, where w> 0 We define a proposition fto be 
T-conditional common knowledge if. (3) pis true, (11) for all individuals ? 
in S, 1f 215 a member of T, then + knows p, (11) for all individuals : and 
Jm S, i£ 218 a member of T, then z knows that if ; 15 a member of T, 
then ; knows p, and soon (Asan illustration imagine an underground 
political organization which uses a cell structure, so that each member 
knows the identities of only a few of her fellow-members New 
members are inducted by taking an oath, which they are told 1s 
common to the whole organization Then, if T 1s the set of members, 
the content of the oath 1s T-conditional common knowledge ) We de- 
fine a protocol as a profile of actions, one for each member of S, with the 
interpretation that the protocol 1s to be followed by those individuals 
who turn out to be members of T Let P be any protocol The schema is 


Schema 6 Circumspect Team Reasoning 


(1) I am a member of T 
(2) Itis T-conditional common knowledge that each member of T iden- 
ufies with S 


* For a more formal definition, see Bacharach, Beyond Individual Chore 
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(3) Itis T-conditional common knowledge that each member of T wants 
the value of U to be maximized 

(4) It 15 T-conditional common knowledge that P uniquely maximizes U, 
given the actions of nonmembers of T 


I should choose my component of P 


Bacharach applies this theory to the Prisoner’s Dilemma, setting S = 
{P1, P2} and interpreting U as a measure of the value of the outcome 
of the game to P1 and P2 together, he assumes that U 1s maximized 
when both players choose cooperate If the value of U 1s higher when 
just one player chooses cooperate than when neither does, or if the 
value of w 1s sufficiently high, the uniquely optimal protocol 1s (coop- 
erate, cooperate) This gives a model ın which players of the Prisoner’s 
Dilemma choose cooperate if the “we” frame comes to mind, and defect 
otherwise Bacharach offers this result as an explanation of the ob- 
servation that, ın one-shot Pnsoner’s Dilemmas played under exper- 
mental conditions, each of cooperate and defect 1s usually chosen by a 
substantial proportion of players 

Bacharach claims that Schema 6 is valid, with the ımphcatıon that, 
for any given individual, sf she identifies with S and wants U to be max- 
«mazed, 1t 1s instrumentally rational for her to act as a member of T, 
the team of hke-minded individuals He does not claim that she 
ought to identify with ay partıcular S, or that she ought to want 
any partıcular U to be maxımızed In the theory of cırcumspect 
team reasoning, the parameter @ ıs interpreted as a property of a 
psychological mechanism—the probability that a person who con- 
fronts the relevant sumulus will respond by framing the situation as a 
problem “for us " The 1dea 1s that, 1n coming to frame the situation as 
a problem “for us,” an individual also gains some sense of how likely 
it is that another individual would frame it ın the same way, in this 
way, the value of w becomes common knowledge among those who 
use this frame 

III 3 Team Agency and Assurance Up to now, we have treated 
schemata of practical reasoning as modes of valid reasoning, ‘validity’ 
being interpreted instrumentally Thus, team reasoning has been 
presented as an element of the theory of rational choice Sugden 
offers an alternative approach, presenting a “logic of team reasoning” 
without making any claims for its validity ? In this analysis, a “logic” 1s 
merely an internally consistent system of axioms and inference rules 


? Sugden, "The Logic of Team Reasoning ” 
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An individual actor may endorse a particular logic, thereby accepting 
as true any conclusions that can be derived within it, but the theorist 
need not take any position about whether the axioms of that logic 
are “really” true or whether its inference rules are “really” valid Team 
reasoning 1s then represented as a particular inference rule which, 
as a matter of empirical fact, many people endorse 

Sugden 1s particularly concerned with the following assurance ques- 
tion When a team reasoner chooses her component of the profile 
that maximizes her team’s payoff, does she have the assurance that 
other members of the team are choosing their components too? If 
one asserts (as Sugden does not) that the relevant schema of team 
reasoning 1s valid, one can give the following straightforward answer 
if the team members know one another to be rational, this knowledge 
provides the necessary assurance To see why, consider the simplest 
schema of team reasoning, Schema 4 Notice that this schema tells 
an individual member of S to choose his component of the U- 
maximizing profile only 1n situations ın which it also tells the other 
members to choose theirs Thus, if each member 1s rational in the 
sense of being capable of valid practical reasoning and having the 
motivation to act on the conclusions it generates, each will act on 
the conclusions of Schema 4, as applied to his case And, since ıt 1s 
common knowledge in S that everyone identifies with S, each player 
has the resources to work all this out So, whenever Schema 4 tells an 
individual to choose his component of the U-maximizing profile, that 
individual has the assurance that the others, :f rational, will choose 
theirs too ^ But since Sugden's approach does not acknowledge 
agent-neutral concepts of “validity” and “rationality,” assurance has to 
be generated in a different way 

Following David Lewis" and Robin Cubitt and Sugden,” Sugden 
uses a theoretical framework 1n which the central concept 1s reason to 
believe To say that a person has reason to believe a proposition p 1s to 
say that pcan be inferred from propositions than she accepts as true, 
using rules of inference that she accepts as vahd On the analogue of 


9 This argument extends to the cases of restricted and circumspect team reasoning, 
in the sense that each team-reasoning individual has the assurance that other members 
of T, the "team" of like-minded individuals, will choose their components of the pro- 
file or protocol which maximizes the value of the team’s payoff function However, a 
member of T may know with certainty (1n the case of restricted team reasoning) or with 
high probability (1n the case of circumspect team reasoning) that other members of S 
will act as individual agents—for example, by choosing defect n the Prisoner's Dilemma 

“Lews, Convention A Philosophical Study (Cambridge Harvard, 1969) 

? Cubitt and Sugden, “Common Knowledge, Salience, and Convention,” Economics 
and Philosophy, xrx (2003) 175-210 
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the definition of common knowledge, there 1s common reason to believe 
a proposition 1n a set of individuals T if (1) for all individuals zın T, 2 
has reason to believe f, (11) for all individuals z and 71n T, 2 has reason 
to believe that 7 has reason to believe f, (m) for all individuals 2, 7, and 
kin T, : has reason to believe that 7 has reason to believe that k has 
reason to believe f, and so on 

The followmg definition 1s also useful * Within a set of individuals 
T, there 1s reciprocal reason to believe that some property q holds for 
members of T if (1) for all individuals z and ; in T, where 2 # 4, 2 has 
reason to believe that g holds for ;, (11) for all individuals z, 7, and kin 
T, where : £ ; and 7 7 k, 1 has reason to believe that 7 has reason to 
believe that q holds for k, and so on To see the point of this latter 
definition, consider the Prisoner's Dilemma and let q be the property 
‘chooses cooperate In a schema of practical reasoning which 1s 
intended to be used by (say) P1 ın deciding how to play the Prisoner's 
Dilemma, we cannot allow the premise that, in the group (P1, P2], 
there is common reason to believe that P1 chooses cooperate That 
would make it a premise that P1 has reason to believe that he himself 
will choose cooperate, when the whole point of using the schema ıs to 
determine which action he should choose However, we can allow the 
premise that there 1s reciprocal reason to beheve that members of (P1, 
P2} choose cooperate, and there may be circumstances in which such a 
premise would be natural For example, suppose that P1 and P2 have 
played the Prisoner's Dilemma many times before, and on every such 
occasion, both have chosen cooperate They are about to play again, 
and there is no obvious difference between this interaction and all its 
predecessors Then, by induction, P1 might have reason to believe 
that P2 will choose cooperate Attributing similar reasoning to his 
opponent, Pl might have reason to believe that P2 has reason to 
believe that P1 will choose cooperate, and so on 

Sugden’s formulation of team reasoning can be represented as the 
following schema 


Schema 7 Mutually Assured Team Reasoning 


(1) I am a member of S 

(2) I1dentify with S and acknowledge U as its objective 

(3) In S, there 1s reciprocal reason to believe that every member of 
S identifies with S and acknowledges U as the objective of S 


?'The concept we define here 1s similar to that of “reciprocal” belief, used by 
Frederic Schick, “Surprise, Self-Knowledge, and Commonality," this JOURNAL, XCVII, 
8 (August 2000) 440-53 
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(4) In S, there 1s reciprocal reason to believe that every member of 
S endorses and acts on mutually assured team reasoning 
(5) In S, there is common reason to believe that A uniquely maximizes U 


I should choose my component of A 


This schema 1s presented merely as a mode of reasoning that any 
person might (or might not) endorse, a person commits herself to 
team reasoning by endorsing the schema Notice that premises (2) 
and (3) refer to “acknowledging U as the objective of S” rather than 
“wanting U to be maximized " On Sugden's account, a team reasoner 
who identifies with a group stands ready to do her part ın Joint actions 
in pursuit of the group’s objective, but she does not necessarily take 
this objective as hersin the stronger sense of wanting to pursue it even 
if other members of the group do not reciprocate 

This schema 1s recursive premise (4) refers to the endorsement 
of the schema itself That this 1s not circular can be seen from an 
analogy Consider an international treaty which includes among its 
conditions that 1t will come into effect only if and when it has been 
ratified by a certain number of nations, once this condition 1s met, 
it 15 binding on every nation that has ratified ıt To ratify such a treaty 
is to make a commitment which 1s binding from that moment, but 
which 1s activated only if enough others make the same commitment 
Analogously, to endorse mutually assured team reasoning 1s to make 
a unilateral commitment to a certam form of practical reasoning, 
but this reasoning does not generate any 1mplications for action un- 
less one has assurance that others have made the same commitment 
Such assurance could be created by public acts of commitment of a 
kind we will discuss ın the following subsection But ıt could also be 
induced by repeated experience of regularities of behavior in a popu- 
Jation For example, suppose that 1n some population, some practice 
of mutual assistance (say, giving directions to strangers when asked) 1s 
generally followed 1n anonymous encounters Each individual might 
interpret the existence ofthe practice as evidence that premises (3), (4) 
and (5) are true If so, each individual would be assured that others 
would choose their components of the U-maximizing profile But be 
would still have to decide whether team reasoning was a mode of rea- 
soning that he wanted to endorse 

II 4 Team Agency Produced by Commitment A final variety of team 
agency has it that a group is constituted by public acts of promising, 
or by public expressions of commitment by its members This latter 
idea is central to Gilbert’s analysis of “plural subjects” (op cu) Al- 
though Gilbert 1s more concerned with collective attitudes than with 
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collective action, her analysis of how a plural subject 1s formed might 
be applied to the formation of teams There are also hints of this ap- 
proach ın the work of Hollis (op cit) Hollis suggests that Rousseau's 
account of the social contract," with its “most remarkable change in 
man,” can be understood as a transition from individual to group 
agency that takes place through a collective act of commitment 
Although Gilbert does not offer an explicit model of collective 
choice, we suggest that Schema 4 is compatible with her general 
approach, provided that “identifying with” the group S 1s understood 
as some kind of conscious act of commitment On this interpreta- 
tion, the schema is asserted to be rational, but not 1n an instrumental 
sense Rather, the rationality of acting as a member of a team derives 
from the rationality of fulfilbng one's commitments or intentions 
Focusing on collective attitudes rather than collective actions, Gilbert 
claims that membership of a plural subject 1mposes obligations to 
uphold “our” attitudes This claim 1s conceptual rather than moral 
roughly, the idea 1s that a plural subject 1s formed by an exchange of 
commitments, and that to make a commitment 1s to impose on 
oneself an obligation to acton 1t. For Gilbert, there is no problem that 
S (the group with which individuals identify) may be different from T 
(the set of individuals who in fact identify with S) In commitment- 
based theories, 1t 15 natural to assume that the set of individuals who 
act as a team is the same as the group with which they identify, 
provided we can assume that individuals keep their commitments 
We suggest that Bratman's analysis of shared intention can be under- 
stood as an account of group agency produced by commitment, even 
though he does not elaborate on how that commitment comes about 
Given Bratman's “planning concept of intentjón," we can identify two 
levels of intentions agents form high-level, strategic intentions, which 
guide the practical reasoning that leads to low-level, tactical intentions 
Strategic intentions set the framework within which subsequent tacti- 
cal reasoning takes place Bratman's analysis ıs at the strategic level 
Recall that, in shared cooperative activity, each agent has the intention 
that “we” perform some joint activity through the meshing of “my” sub- 
plans with “yours " This intention 1s not linked to any particular com- 
bination of subplans, rather, 1t expresses a commitment to engage with 
the other 1n a process of “mutual responsiveness” and “mutual support" 
which is directed towards the meshing of sub-plans zn general. In this 
sense, the shared intentions are “interlocking” and “end-providing " 


“Rousseau, “The Social Contract” (1762) m Alan Ritter and Jula Conaway 
Bondanella, eds , Rousseau’s Political Writings (New York Norton, 1988) 
$ “Shared Cooperative Activity" p 335 
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In later work, Bratman associates shared intentions with “shared valu- 
ing,” a shared policy that says what considerations are to be given 
justifying significance and which provides a background framework 
for shared deliberation This would be the analogue of the team pay- 
off function “ It seems that, for Bratman, collective mtentionality 
expresses a disposition to reason and act as a member of a group 1n 
relation to the objective of executing some broadly-defined joint 
activity His analysis leaves open the question of how, at the tactical 
stage, the members of a group coordinate their actions so that to- 
gether they achieve their joint objective 

Since this 1$ the central question addressed by the theory of 
team reasoning, the two approaches can be seen as complementary 
Bratman's planning conception of shared intention can be thought 
of as the counterpart in the domain of intentions of group identifi- 
cation in the domain of practical reasons Seen in this light, Bratman 
IS providing a reductionist account of group agency itself, 1n terms of 
the mental states of the individual members of the group 


IV CONCLUSION 


We have identified a general problem 1n the literature of collective 
intentions, that of how to distinguish between the “we-intentions” 
that he behind cooperative actions and the mutually consistent “T- 
intentions” that he behind Nash equilibrium behavior We have 
argued that the problem arises because, for this purpose at least, the 
analyses 1n the collective intention literature have the wrong startung 
point The key difference between the two kinds of intention 15 not a 
property of the intentions themselves, but of the modes of reasoning 
by which they are formed Thus, an analysis which starts with the 
intention has already missed what is distinctively collective about ıt 
In our analysis, collective intentions are the product of a distinctive 
mode of practical reasoning, team reasoning, in which agency 1s 
attributed to groups We have presented the core features of team 
reasoning in the form of explicit schemata, discussed a range of pos- 
sible accounts of group agency, and shown how existing theories of 
collective intentions fit into this framework 
NATALIE GOLD 
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COLLECTIVITY AND CIRCULARITY* 


ccording to a common claim, a necessary condition for a 

collective action (as opposed to a mere set of intertwined or 

parallel actions) to take place 1s that the notion of collective 
action figures in the content of each participant’s attitudes Insofar as 
this claim 1s part of a conceptual analysis, it gives rise to a circularity 
challenge that has been explicitly addressed by Michael Bratman and 
Christopher Kutz ! 

I will briefly show how the problem arises within. Bratman's and 
Kutz's analyses, and then proceed to criticize some possible re- 
sponses, including the ones proposed by Bratman and Kutz My 
conclusion 1s that in order to avoid circularity and retain the features 
that are supposed to make this sort of account attractive, we need a 
notion of collectivity that does not presuppose intention I suggest 
that we should make a distinction between collective and noncollec- 
tive activity merely in terms of dispositions and causal agency There 
are independent reasons to think that we actually possess such a 
distinct causal conception of collectivity It 1s not necessary for the 
participants in a jointly intentional collective action to possess a 
stronger notion of their intended collective activity than this In par- 
ticular, they do not need to possess the concept of a jointly inten- 
tional collective action 


I THE CIRCULARITY CHALLENGE 


Bratman discusses the circularity challenge to his theory of collective 
action in “Shared Cooperative Activity,” and “I Intend That We J” 
(1nd) In his account, collective actions spring from shared inten- 
tions, and “our shared intention” should be understood in terms of 


* Versions of this article have been presented at the Higher Seminar ın Practical 
Philosophy in Lund, at ECAP V in Lisbon (2005), and at Collective Intentionality V in 
Helsink: (2006) I am grateful to participants m these seminars and conferences for 
valuable criticism and suggestions I am also indebted to Michael Bratman for helpful 
comments on an earlier version of the paper, to Margaret Gilbert for useful suggestions 
in conversation, and to anonymous referees for proposals about clanfications This 
article was prepared as part of a research project for the Swedish Science Council 

‘Bratman, "Shared Cooperative Activity,” ın Faces of Intention (New York Cambridge, 
1999), pp 93-109, see p 97 (onginally published ın The Philosophical Review, cx (1992) 
327-41), and “I Intend That We J,” in Faces of Intention, pp 142-65, see p 148 (onigi- 
nally published ın Ramo Tuomela and Ghita Holmstróm-Hintikka, eds , Contemporary 
Action Theory (Boston Kluwer, 1997), pp 49-64), Kutz, Complicity (New York Cam- 
bridge, 2000), see p 86 
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each of us having an intention of the form ‘I intend that we J’ What 
is 1t, then, that I intend when I intend that we J? How does this m- 
tention of mine differ from, say, an intention of the form ‘I intend to 
contribute to Jeng’ It 1s tempting to think that ‘we J’ as 1t appears 
in the content of my intention, must refer to a collective action, pre- 
supposing shared intention In that case, though, the account will not 
help us to a better understanding of what it means for an intention 
to be shared, and for an action to be collective It will not provide the 
meaning of “sharedness ” 

In his book Complicity, Kutz contrasts his own account of collective 
action with a reductionist view, according to which such acts can be 
seen as sums of individual choices “on the basis of expectations about 
the choices to be made by those with whom they wish to coordinate” 
(bd, p 75) Kutz argues that this would be insufficient, and claims 
that "the core, minimalist, notion of collective action requires that 
individuals act on overlapping participatory intentions” (2bid) Im- 
plicit in the idea of a participatory intention 1s "a conception that one 
is doing one’s part in a collective project” (1d, p 76) Participatory 
intentions are a special class of intentions, “differentiated by their 
group-oriented content” (bid, p 86) The content of this type of 
intention 1s “irreducibly collective" (2bzd ) So, the question 1s whether 
we can understand what kind of content these participatory inten- 
tions have without understanding the concept of a collective action 1n 
the first place * 


II RESPONSES 


Bratman’s first response to the circularity challenge was to assume 
that we should appeal to act descriptions “characterized in co- 
operatively neutral ways " My individual intention must refer to an 
act of the sort that may be cooperative but need not be The act 
description must satisfy the “behavioral conditions” for joint activities 


* Margaret Gilbert's theory of collective action 1s a third example of an analysis 
that is open to a circularity challenge of the kind discussed here "What is key is 
the incorporation of an holistic notion of joint commitment The formulauon [in On 
Social Facts, p 198] correctly 1mphes that the parties to any joint commitment must 
possess this notion”—“The Structure of the Social Atom Joint Commitment as the 
Foundation of Human Social Behavior," in Fredenc Schmitt, ed , Sociahzing Metaphysics 
(Lanham, MD Rowman and Littlefield, 2003), pp 39-65, on p 53 So, the individual 
states m which the notion of joint commitment must occur are also necessary 
conditions for a joint commitment to obtain Since her approach differs in important 
aspects from Bratman’s and Kutz’s (she regards the enterprise as essentially nor- 
mative, and ıt not evident that her account of how Joint commitments are created 
should be read as a conceptual analysis), 1t would reach too far to give a fair treatment 
of her view here 

* Bratman, "Shared Cooperative Activity,” p 97 
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without presupposing “the attitudes essential to cooperative activity ” 
“There ıs, for mstance, a clear sense 1n which we can go to New York 
together or paint the house together without our activity being 
cooperative” (15d) This initial response to the circularity challenge, 
Bratman claims, 1s sumilar to a common way of escaping circularity 1n 
the analysis of “intentional action ” If we want to say that an action 
is performed mtentionally when it 1s explained by the nght kind of 
attitudes, we must “eschew appeal to attitudes that include in their 
content the very idea of intentional action Instead, we limit ourselves 
to contents that, at most, involve a concept of action that leaves it 
open whether the action 1s intentional ”* 

Margaret Gilbert objects to Bratman that it 1s unclear how he 
construes ‘that we J’ in ‘I intend that we /" She suspects, though, 
that "he has an individualistic construal in mind Consider his 
central case of painting the house together I shall take it that he 
construes my intending that we paint the house together as some- 
thing like this my intending that the house 1s painted by virtue of my 
actions along with complimentary actions of yours ” In that reading, 
though, the analysis will fail to capture intuitions about a stronger 
sense of "sharedness" or “collectivity” 1n action, which prompted the 
need for revising standard theory of action to begin with 

Gilbert's objection might seem unfair tn the light of Bratman’s 
further restrictions on shared intention, which require that mter- 
dependence and interlocking subplans also figure 1n the partici- 
pant’s conception of ‘our Jing’ In terms of the full necessary and 
sufficient conditions of Bratman’s analysis, we have a shared 1nten- 
tion to smash the window if and only if (1) (a) I intend that we smash 
the window and (b) you intend that we smash the window, and (2) I 
intend that we smash the window ın accordance with and because of 
(la), (1b), and meshing subplans of (la) and (1b), and you intend 
similarly, and (3), (1) and (2) are common knowledge between us 

However, I think that Bratman’s initial strategy against circularity 
nevertheless makes Gilbert’s doubts reasonable According to that 
strategy, 1t must be left open whether the ‘we smash the window’, as it 
occurs in the content of your intention and my intention, 1s a case of 
shared intention Suppose I want the window smashed When I note 
your presence on the street, I think that 1f you act in a certain way, the 
window can be smashed as a result of both our acts, and I form an 
intention accordingly What I intend in that case is merely to get the 


* Bratman, “I Intend That We Bp 147 
* Gilbert, Socialtiy and Responsibility (Lanham, MD Rowman and Luttlefield, 2000) 
p 156 
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window smashed, while predicting that your actions will be com- 
ponents in the process leading to that result This prediction may rest 
upon my knowledge that your intentions are similar to mine, and that 
our subplans are hkely to mesh in a way that enables me to reach my 
goal There 1s mutuality and interdependence, in line with Bratman’s 
requirements Still, I would say, nothing in this picture captures 
“sharedness” or “collectivity” 1n any sense distinct from what we can 
construe in terms of standard individualistic theory of action What 
we have 1s a complex set of individual intentions, behefs about other 
people's intentions, and means-ends reasoning 

In other words, 1f the characterization of a shared intention allows 
the individual intentions that make it up to be directed towards a 
mere set of actions that happen to be grouped together 1n a purely 
behavioral sense, the distinction between a shared intention and a 
set of individual noncooperative intentions will be undermined The 
additional conditions do not suffice to ground collectivity (It 1s even 
more apparent that this strategy would not work in Kutz's case, since 
he explicitly states that additional conditions such as mutual knowl- 
edge, interdependent subplans, and so on, are superfluous ) 

Bratman's analogy between avoidance of circularity about “inten- 
tional action” and about “collective action” 1s somewhat misleading 
Collective and individual intentional actions both belong to the 
species of “intentional action ” The present way of drawing the dis- 
tinction between them presupposes that the intentions that explain 
an act (in a way that makes the act intentional) contain a reference 
to the acting unit itself—the individual or the collective Without 
presupposing any references to intention, ıt seems unproblematic to 
conceive of an individual acting unit, and to imagine that sort of 
conception placed in the content of an intention to act individually 
The trouble here 1s that if shared intentions are supposed to be what 
ties members together in a collective unit, 1t seems unavoidable that 
we refer to those very intentions when we characterize the concep- 
tion of the acting unit that 1s supposed to figure in their distinctive 
content The natural solution working for mntentional actuon—to 
avoid reference to attitudes involving the concept to be defined—has 
a higher price when applied to “collective action ” 

So, Bratman’s first solution seems to make the theory more 
reductionist than 1t was supposed to be With explicit reference to an 
earlier work by Kutz, he also appears to acknowledge this 1n the later 
paper ? This brings us to the second response In Bratman's terms, that 


5 Bratman, “I Intend That We 7" pp 147-48 
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alternative strategy 1s to “seek basic cases 1n which each participant 
intends a joint activity understood in a way that ıs neutral with respect 
to shared intentionality We then try to understand those cases ın 
which the agent’s conception of the shared activity explicitly supposes 
it 1s a shared activity, in a way that builds on our understanding of 
these basic cases” (zd, p 148) 

Kutz notes that there are cases where 1t seems proper to say that an 
intention 1s directed towards a jointly intentional activity “[T]he 
intentions to perform many kinds of jointly intentional acts cannot be 
made sense of except in collective terms noncooperative chess 1s not 
chess but something else—mutual chess solitaire” (op ct, p 86) 
"[I]here 1s no way to characterize the intention of an individual 
planning to dance the tango except as an intention to engage ın 
jointly intentional tango dancing” (zb:d ) The proper response to the 
circularity challenge, according to Kutz, 1s therefore not “an analysis 
that tres to show how each instance of collective action 1s built out 
of non-collective materials, but rather a genealogical account that 
shows generally how the capacity to engage in collective action 
emerges out of capacities explicable without reference to collective 
concepts” (zizd) This article discusses circularity in the definition of 
“collective action " This second response by Kutz and Bratman m- 
dicates that what they have 1n mind could be another 1ssue—about 
circularity ın the explanation of collective actions What we need, in 
Kutz's words, 1s "a genealogical account that shows generally how the 
capacity to engage in collective action emerges out of capacities 
explicable without reference to collective concepts” (bid ) ’ Roughly, 
it says that the content of an executive intention (that 1s, an intention 
regarding an outcome as a whole, whose function 1s to generate and 
command other subsidiary intentions) can come to refer to a jointly 
intentional act through a kind of bootstrapping interaction with sim- 
pler noncollective intentions, which then gradually become subsidi- 
ary to ıt 


In learning to play chess, I first conceive of the elements of the game ın 
nonjoint terms the knight moves so and so, it 15 best to open with pawns, 
and if you threaten my queen, I should check your king As I learn to 
play, these constituent elements of chess come to be represented and 
internalized as “my playing chess,” or, alternatively, “my doing my part 
of our playing chess together” By such a bootstrapping process, the 


” A similar genealogical response to the circulanty challenge, along with the claim 
that the ensuing conception of jomtness should be regarded as primitive, 1s suggested 
by Frederic Schmitt (on behalf of Gilbert) in the introduction to Socializimg Metaphysus, 
p ii 
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collective joint activity thus becomes the object of an agent’s executive 
intention, having been built out of noncollective elements ° 


This response meets one sort of circulanty worry, by describing how 
an intention directed toward a jointly intentional activity can emerge 
from other sorts of intentions One could imagine a similar response 
to Hume’s circularity insinuation against the idea that a desire to act 
justly is what explains a just act? The reply to Hume would then 
perhaps describe how the desire to perform a just action emerges 
out of purely selfinterested desires That would show how one might 
explain the desire in question, and thereby the performance of a 
just act, 1n a noncircular way Explanans does not have to contain 
explanandum just because the explanation refers to an attitude in 
the content of which a conception of explanandum figures Assume, 
though, that Hume's argument should instead be understood as a 
clam about circularity ın definition, directed towards an analysis 
of the following sort A ‘yust act’ should be understood as ‘an act 
performed out of the mght kind of motive’, and ‘the nght kind of 
motive’ means ‘a desire to act justly’ That would be an analytically 
circular definition, and the genealogical response would not remove 
its circularity If the definition 1s supposed to provide the meaning of 
just act’, ıt fails In order to understand what ıt 1s that a person comes 
to desire when a desire to act justly emerges, we would have to know 
what a just act 1s to begin with 

The challenge to be met here 1s that in order to make clear what 
it means for an intention to have an “irreducibly collective con- 
tent,” we must avoid references to collective action Otherwise, 
we cannot avoid circularity in the definition of the latter concept 
Kutz’s description could be regarded as a response to the accusation 
that explanans contains explanandum It might also be read as a de- 
fense of the individualistic presupposition that the capacity to act 
collectively cannot be just as basic as the capacity to act individually 
The account above describes how intentions directed towards jointly 
intentional activities can emerge, on that presupposition But the 
initial circularity challenge 1s neutral with respect to this ındıvıd- 
ualistic assumption, as well as to the question about circularity in 
explanation The challenge 1s not that intentions with a noncollec- 
tive content must come before mtentions with a collective content, 
but that we need a characterization of the content of the com- 
ponents referred to in the definition of a collective action—a 


* Kutz, Complicity, pp 87-88 
? Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, book III, part II, section I 
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characterization that does not rely on that very concept This re- 
quirement 1s reasonable independently of which genesis we assume 
that these components have As far as I can see, Kutz's strategy fails 
to meet that challenge Even if his story above 1s correct, we still want 
to know what makes an action collective What kind of entity 15 1t that 
becomes the object of the agent’s intention through the bootstrap- 
ping process? His answer, like Bratman’s, seems to be that the action 
turns collective when the executive intentions of the individuals 
contributing to 1t become directed towards a jomtly intentional 
achievement That answer brings us back to the onginal circularity 
challenge, independently of how we think that these executive mn- 
tentions come into existence 

A third response to the challenge would be to argue that the analysis 1s 
sufficiently informative ın spite of its being circular Kutz hints at that 
strategy when he claims that the circularity problem 1s “more method- 
ological than substantive " He also notes approvingly that Bratman has 
“relaxed his strictures” 1n this matter (zhid.) However, neither Bratman 
nor Kutz makes clear in which sense and to which extent the strictures 
concerning circularity should be relaxed ın this specific context 

Circular analyses may be informative and explanatory Phuloso- 
phers have offered nonreductive explications of (for example) nor- 
mative and modal concepts, while presupposing some primitive 
notion of modality or normativity That sort of analysis might be the 
best we can do in some cases Network definitions that place a con- 
cept within a larger scheme of interrelated concepts can be in- 
formative even if each concept 1s defined entirely in terms of others 
within the scheme And so on 

One thing that may make some inclined to accept circularity 
in the present case 1s that the analysis merely suffers from what 
IL Humberstone calls analytical circularity It is not inferentially 
circular Inferential circularity 1s generally vicious, while analytical 
circularity “might not always be a bad thing” according to 
Humberstone (:5:d, p 254) Suppose we claim that a necessary con- 
dition for ‘I smash the window intentionally’ to be true 1s that I know 
that I smash the window intentionally (and that knowledge pre- 
supposes truth) This would be a case of inferential circulanty Ifyou 
know that this specific component of the analysis applies to a case, 
you already know that the concept analyzed applies You cannot 
know that I know that I smash the window intentionally unless you 


Humberstone, “Two Types of Circulanty,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 
LVII, 2 (1997) 249-80 
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know that I smash 1t intentionally So, the analysis would neither 
enhance our understanding of the meaning of the term “intentional 
action,” nor improve our ability to apply the term to the right kind of 
objects But suppose we want to analyze the notion of acting col- 
lectively, in the strong sense of “acting with a shared intention " We 
assume that a necessary condition for ‘we smashed the window col- 
lectively’ to be true 1s that our smashing the window was explained 
by my intending that we smash the window and your intending that 
we smash the window (The two latter occurrences of ‘we smash the 
window’ should be taken as presupposing shared intention ) In that 
case, we still have analytical circulanity—the concept analyzed ap- 
pears (implicitly) ın a component of the analysis However, this 
would not suffice to make the analysis inferentially circular, since we 
could know that the conception of a collective action, involving the 
notion of shared intention, appeared ın the contents of your inten- 
tion, without knowing that ‘we smashed the window collectively’ ap- 
plies to the case As Humberstone puts it, the concept analyzed has a 
suitably protective embedding 1n this specific condition 

Analytically circular analyses often occur in contexts where we have 
a common pre-theoretical understanding of the concept analyzed, 
but a controversy or uncertainty concerning the applicability of the 
term to some given type of item In such cases, we may regard the list 
of application conditions “not so much as a way of getting the concept 
across to someone not famihar with it, but as a recipe for telling us 
when ıt applies” (?b:d, p 251) 

This possible excuse for analytical circularity does not apply here 
“Collective action” 1s not alleged to be like "art"—a concept of which 
we have a common pre-theoretical understanding while we some- 
times need to be informed about boarders for application On the 
contrary, the starting point for analyses of “collective action” is an 
assumption about what kind of entities this concept applies to 
Proponents of the concept (like Bratman, Gilbert, and Kutz) typically 
focus sahent cases of cooperative, joint action, as opposed to mere 
parallel behavior The analytical task they set themselves 1s to make 
clear how the description of these phenomena should be fitted into 
some overall action-theoretical framework 

As Humberstone and Roseanna Keefe both stress, the purpose of 
the analysis determines whether we should accept its circularity " 
Circulanty should at least not be accepted when “it obstructs the 


"Keefe, "When Does Circulanty Matter?" Proceedings from the Anstotehan Society, cn 
(2002) 253—70 
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transfer of understanding the application conditions of a concept 
may be designed to effect ”” 

One sort of understanding that a definition of “collective action” 
should provide is practical Although the theories discussed here are 
descriptive, they will have relevance 1n moral and legal contexts (Kutz 
explicitly builds his theory about legal and moral accountability on 
his analysis of “collective action ") To assess normative claims about 
group actions and participation, we need to know what it is that 
the individuals are supposed to intend or be committed to when a 
collective action 1s said to emerge from their attitudes Since the 
circularity discussed here makes 1t unclear what kind of objects these 
attitudes have, it obstructs the transfer of one important kind of 
understanding that these analyses are designed to effect 

I suppose that the main theoretical purpose of the analyses at hand 
1s to establish a substantial distinction between collective actions and 
noncollective sets of individual actions Circularity clearly threatens 
that aim So, in this case, analytical circularity 1s a methodological 
problem, and a substantive one 


III COLLECTIVITY WITHOUT INTENTION 


Bratman suggested initially that circularity could be avoided by 
appealing to act descriptions that satisfy the behavioral conditions for 
joint activities but do not presuppose shared intention On that 
assumption, there 1s no reference to shared intention ım the notion of 
Joint activity that is supposed to figure in the content of the individual 
‘I intend that we /a3ntennon My complaint was that if we skip that 
implicit reference, Bratman’s theory does not uphold the distinction 
between a collective action, and a set of individual interdependent 
actions The additional conditions about mutual interdependence, 
and the like, are insufficient for that 

However, I believe that Bratman’s suggestion could be elaborated 
An act description might be neutral with respect to shared intention 
without being neutral about collectivity The strategy 1s to employ a 
broad concept of collective activity that does not presuppose shared 
intention but ıs nevertheless substantively distinct from the notion of 
a mere set of intertwined acts That might require the description to 
go beyond mere behavior, though not very far 

Susan Hurley employs a useful notion of a “unit of activity 
She does not offer any precise explicit definition, but develops the 
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conception by utilizing it ın a series of arguments directed towards 
an individualistic presupposition about instrumental rationality An 
important point ıs that the root of problems of coordination and 
cooperation (exemplified, for example, by prisoner’s dilemmas) 1s 
not “the nature of the individuals’ goals, or the instrumental char- 
acter of rationality Rather it ıs individualism about rationality, which 
holds the unit of activity exogenously fixed at the individual” (bd , 
p 201) Like Philip Pettit and others, Hurley thinks that consider- 
ations from game theory and social choice theory suggest that we 
must allow collectives to be regarded as agents or units of activity She 
denies, though, that this must involve regarding the unit of activity as 
the source of the evaluation of outcomes “Thus, collective activity 
does not require collective goals or preferences That ıs, collective 
action does not require that individual preferences be shared or even 
aggregated into some collective preference" (:bid, p 202) No Joint 
goals, preferences, or intentions are required 

If a definition of “unit of activity” could be extracted from Hurley's 
account, 1t would be purely operational Roughly, a unit of activity 15 
an entity for which options can be evaluated instrumentally, at least 
from a spectator’s point of view “When I speak of a unit of activity, I 
mean that activity within certain boundaries (which may be defined 
in spatial or other terms) has consequences, calculated against a 
background of what happens and is done outside those boundaries, 
the consequences of this activity can be evaluated instrumentally, mn 
light of the goals of the unit or parts of it" (bd , p 201) 

Now, if a collective activity does not require shared preferences, 
goals, or 1ntentions, where then is the glue that keep the participants 
together in a unit?" To frame the question differently, are there any 
essential intrinsic features that distinguishes collective units of activity 
from mere sets of agents?’ How do we distinguish a member from 
a nonmember? 

Hurley offers several suggestions about how collective units of 
activity can be formed, and about how their boundaries become 
determined One approach focuses “the capacity to identify with 
others as part of a collective unit of activity” (zbid, p 208) The ability 
to attribute mental states to others plays an important role for the 
development of that capacity, Hurley argues However, “each par- 
ticipant’s identification with the others as part of a collective unit of 
activity” cannot be taken as conceptually essential to a unit of activity 


“This was Bratman’s rhetorical question at Hurley’s presentation of the paper I 
mainly refer to here (Collective Intentionahty IV, Siena 2004) 
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To begin with, this would actualize a circularity challenge Further- 
more, “unit of activity,” as Hurley employs the term, applies to entities 
apparently incapable of identification, at least of the sort requir- 
ing the possession of intentionalistic concepts Slime mould can 
form units of activity “An ant colony can be regarded as a unit of 
activity governed by various local chemical signals that determine the 
behavior of individual ants" (:5::d , p 206) It seems compatible with 
Hurley’s use of the term to regard any entity as a unit of activity 
as long as 1t produces consequences such that 1t makes sense for 
a spectator to evaluate these effects in terms of goals assigned to 
the entity 

Hurley stresses that different units of activity have different causal 
powers Attributing such powers to an entity appears to be a condition 
for regarding the entity as having options to begin with My sug- 
gestion 1s that that the problem of what binds a unit of activity 
together could be solved in terms of causal powers or dispositional 
properties This solution is based on the assumption that assignments 
of dispositional properties carry with them defining limits of the 
object to which these properties are assigned 

To regard an entity as having causal powers or dispositions 15 to view 
that entity as a causal agent ? This notion of an agent ıs even weaker 
than Hurley’s “unit of activity " Assignments of purely causal agency 
do not presuppose that any goals can be assigned to the agent in 
question All causal agents are not units of activity in Hurley’s sense 
This use of the terms “agent” and “agency” might seem linguisti- 
cally inappropriate to some Perhaps they would say, with Donald 
Davidson, that agency by definition ıs intentional under some de- 
scription “a man ıs the agent of an act if what he does can be de- 
scribed under an aspect that makes ıt intentional " “I am the agent if 
I spill the coffee meaning to spill the tea, but not if you jiggle my 
hand” (:bid, pp 45-46) My spilling the contents of the cup 1s inten- 
tional, and that aspect ıs what makes me an agent of (unintentionally) 
spilhng coffee 

However, we sometimes categorize as acts reflexes, twitches, 
manifestations of common clumsiness, and other types of behavior, 
which are not mtended under any description They fall under the 


5 Tım Crane employs this term when he exposes his view that dispositions are 
independent causes See Crane, "The Efficacy of Content,” in Jan Bransen and Stefan 
E Cuypers, eds, Human Action, Dehberatwn and Causation (Boston Kluwer, 1998), 
pp 199-225, on p 220 

16 Davidson, “Agency” (1971) 1n his Essays on Actions and Events (New York Oxford, 
1980), pp 43-61, on p 46 
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notion of agency as different types of unintentional activities Under 
the adjective ‘reflex’, the Oxford English Dictionary lists ‘reflex action 
(independent of the will, caused as automatic response to nerve- 
stimulation)’ and the noun ‘reflex’ 1s said to be synonymous with 
‘reflex action’ When I unknowingly talk loud to myself, or when I 
sneeze, you may think of me as domgsomething How, then, do these 
sorts of acts differ from things that merely happen to me, hke when 
my hair grows or the earth beneath me moves me away from the sun? 
We cannot appeal to the empincal fact that I cannot choose to 
influence the latter sorts of events " That 1nability 1s part of the story 
about reflexes as well These are acts I cannot help doing 

Verbs such as ‘grow’ or ‘move’ can be used to refer to processes or 
tendencies, or to activities A man’s hair grows, and he may also grow 
a beard The ferry moves me away from the island, and I may actively 
move away from things Growing a beard and moving away from 
things can be actions that are intentional under some description 
However, that active sense of ‘grow’ or ‘move’ does not entai the 
presence of any intention A plant grows, but 1t 1s also capable of 
growing a new bud, as well as of moving its leaves towards the sun 
Without resorting to anthropomorphism, we might even explicitly say 
about a chemical, that ıt acts upon a certain substance by making ıt 
corrode or dissolve, and we may point to explanatory conditions as 
being responsible for their effects These everyday expressions indicate 
that ordinary speakers are capable of disunguishing a weak notion of 
agency, which 1s not intentional under any description This way of 
speaking simply places the object ın a certain causal role, and refers to 
an effect for which internal features of the object 1s a condition 

The notion of agency we employ when we talk about reflexes 
and other types of human behavior without intentional aspects does 
not only bear a metaphorical resemblance to the causal notion 
characterized above If you point out that your jiggling made me 
spill coffee, my causal role for that effect 1s stressed—although no 
intentions are in play My spilling coffee 1s 1n this case something 
that I do, albeit unintentionally, so ıt 15 an act, but not ın a stronger 
sense than the one outlined The weak causal assumptions made 
about me in this case differ widely from the conditional state- 
ments that would have to be true in order for me to intentionally 
spill coffee 


" This 1s Irving Thalberg’s suggestion about how to disungutsh "action verbs" from 
“bodily process and reaction verbs”, see Enigmas of Agency (London Allen and Unwin, 
1972), p 62 For more detailed criticism of this suggestion, see I Persson, Reasons and 
Reason-governed Actions (Lund Studentlitteratur, 1981), p 15 
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Although the causal notion of acting 1s weaker than the concept 
of “acting that ıs intentional under some description,” there is a 
substantial difference between descriptions in terms of causal 
agency and purely behavioral judgments The latter are even less 
committing The coffee mcident could be descnrbed in purely 
behavioral terms—your hand comes 1n contact with my wrist, my 
hand trembles, this causes coffee to be spilt, and so on—and that 
sort of description would be neutral with respect to causal agency 
Similarly, we could describe the series of events that occur when the 
liquid and the metal meet, while leaving the question of causal 
agency open A description of our going to New York, or our 
painting the house, which merely satisfies the behavioral conditions 
for these activities, would 1n itself contain no commitments concern- 
ing causal agency Connected with the use of a broad merely causal 
notion of agency 1s a claim about dispositional properties To say that 
the chemical acts upon a substance 1s to assume that there 1s some- 
thing about the constitution of the chemical, which explains what 
happens to the substance under the actual conditions “The plant 
moves its leaves’ (as compared to ‘the plant’s leaves move’) contains a 
similar allegation about the constitution of the plant Ifyou stress that 
I was the one who spilled coffee, albeit unintentionally, you are ım- 
plicitly claiming that there 1s something about my features, which ex- 
plain why I spilled coffee under those conditions This sort of claim 1s 
closely associated with the assignment of a dispositional property to the 
object ın question—in the last case, perhaps clumsiness or feebleness 

When we explain what happens with the metal in terms of what the 
acid does to ıt, and thereby place the liquid in the role of the causal 
agent, we presuppose a specific level of explanation Ifwe were chem- 
ists, we could have chosen to describe the process in terms of what the 
molecules do We would then assign dispositional properties on the 
molecular level Presumably, molecular dispositions form the base of 
the acid’s disposition of being corrosive That does not imply con- 
ceptual reduction of descriptions of the latter to descriptions of the 
former Even a chemist m the habit of thinking about chemical 
processes 1n molecular terms switches easily to macro-level descrip- 
tions in contexts where it ıs linguistically inappropriate to go into 
molecular details when talking or thinking about what a certain 
chemical can do 

Our choice ofa certain object as the causal agent implicitly involves 
defining the unit to which causal powers are assigned (in the sense of 
drawing a boundary, not ın the semantic sense of “define’) The 
object’s components belong to it ın virtue of their roles for the 
object's intrinsic dispositional properties or causal powers To regard 
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a set of objects as one causal agent 1s to imply that something glues its 
components together, without being committed to the attribution of 
some specific glue 

To illustrate my clam that disposition-assignments implicitly de- 
fine the unit to which causal powers are attributed, let me use an 
example from the philosophical debate on the nature of dispositions 
George Molnar presents the existence of “intrinsic maskers” of 
dispositions as a case against the idea that disposition-assignments 
can be reduced to conditional causal statements of a certain kind 
According to Molnar, an object x may have a disposition D, and at 
the same tume there may be another disposition intrinsic to x, D*, 
such that its being triggered prevents the manifestation of D In- 
trinsically masked dispositions, like the “power of ingested poison 
masked by the power of ingested antidote,” are “everywhere once 
you start looking for them” (So, Molnar claims, we cannot reduce 
assignments of dispositions to talk about conditional predictions of 
their manifestations )? 

It ıs essential to Molnar's argument that the masking and the 
masked disposition are intrinsic to one and the same object The 
assumption that they are intrinsic presupposes some boundary 
around whatever they are intrinsic to Suppose substance y makes 
us tired In the drug x this ıs outweighed by the effect of an addı- 
tional substance z We could say with Molnar that x has two dis- 
positional properties It is fatiguing, and it has the property of 
blocking manifestations of the first type of disposition The drug 
then has two causal powers that happen to cancel each other out 
A causal conditional analysis of dispositions would not admit that 
x possesses both these dispositions On the other hand, we might 
deny that x has any dispositional properties of the kind mentioned 
We could instead assign the property of being fatiguing to substance 
y which is an element of x That would be compatible with a 
(sufficiently subtle) conditional causal understanding of the disposi- 
tion in question P? 

My point 1s not that any of these two ways of regarding the matter 
would be more plausible than the other, but that they exploit 


? Molnar, “Are Dispositions Reducible?" The Philosophical Quarterly, xxx. (1999) 
1-17, p 5 

- The “intansic maskers” example ts meant to undermine even a subtle version 
of the conditional analysis, of the type proposed by David Lewis See “Finkish 
Dispositions,” The Philosophical Quarterly, xyyi1 (1997). 143-58 Lewis's analysis allows 
for the possibility of extrzns:c maskers If we assign the property of being fatiguing to 
substance 5, and the property of blocking the manifestations of that disposition to 
substance z, the latter disposition would be an extrinsic masker of the first 
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different underlying assumptions about the mdividuation of the 
bearer of the dispositional property 1n question, and that any as- 
signment of causal powers or dispositional properties comes with 
such implicit assumptions Our responses to the “intrinsic maskers” 
problem will not only depend on our intuitions about the conditional 
analysis of dispositions, but also on our ways of determining the 
boundaries of their bearers ” 

How much structure do we require from a set of entities before we 
start placing them within the boundaries of one causal agent? Vice 
versa, under what circumstances will we switch from viewing an object 
as one causal agent to regarding it as a set of distinct but perhaps 
interdependent causal agents? These are questions of pragmatics 
Their answers depend on which level of assignment of causal agency 
that ıs most convenient for explanatory or predictive purposes ın the 
context Someone familiar with ecology may find ıt natural to think 
about what one species does to another, or to the ecosystem, while 
others would tend to regard a species of plants or animals as nothing 
but a loosely connected set of distinct units of agency On the other 
hand, when it comes to saliently demarcated macroscopic objects, 
like a spot of acid on a metal plate, few of us find ıt useful to regard 
that as a mere conglomerate of causal agents Only certain spectators 
with specific background knowledge and training do that, and only in 
special circumstances 

There are also cases such that most of us switch easily between 
the two perspectives Ant colonies or swarms of bees would be para- 
digmatic examples Evidently we are capable of thinking about a 
swarm of bees as a set of interdependent but distinct causal agents 
We may also watch the swarm as one causal agent and think about 
what it might do, wonder what makes st fly this way rather than that, 
think that some of its acts seem unexpected, and so on That way of 
thinking does not require much knowledge about what keeps the 


? Dispositions are the subject of an old but still ongoing metaphysical debate and few 
if any claims about their nature are uncontroversial Two claims relating to the concept 
of dispositions are essential to my argument here First, that regarding an entity as a 
causal agent—lke when we think of the acid as acting upon the metal—4s closely 
associated with assigning dispositional properties to the entity Second, that assign- 
ments of dispositional properties carry with them defining limits of the entities to which 
they are assigned These are claims about commitments inherent in ordinary people’s 
thinking and talking My purpose here is to explicate a certain concepnion of causal 
agency that may figure in the content of ordmary people’s atutudes Although I think 
that these two assumptions are compatible with quite differing accounts of the nature 
of dispositions, they may not square with any such account To explore the exact 
metaphysical implications of these proposals would reach beyond the ambitions of this 
paper, though 
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swarm together You may think that ıt has something to do with 
chemical signals while the small child beside you has a completely 
different theory What makes both of you regard the swarm as the unit 
of causal agency need not be any specific knowledge about its internal 
structure, but just that its behavior gives you reasons to think that 
there is some such structure 

In a similar manner, we are capable of changing perspective when 
we regard the behavior of people Without invoking any concept of 
intention, we may distinguish between the behavioral disposition of a 
group of agents, and the set of behavioral dispositions of 1ts members 
A group of people may be disposed to smash a shop window under 
certain conditions The base of this disposition could be a set of 
behavioral dispositions of the group's members This does not imply, 
though, that the behavioral disposition of the group 1s conceptually 
reducible to that set of individual dispositions In other words, we can 
regard a group of mdividuals as the unit of causal agency, 1n a sense 
clearly distinct from that in which we view it as a set of causal agents 
My contention ıs that to think of a set of individual actions as a 
collective activity 1s to regard the set as the causal agent. In regarding 
the group as the causal agent, we imply that there is some glue—there 
is something about the intrinsic features of the group and about the 
participants’ role in the base of the group's causal powers, which dis- 
tinguishes members from nonmembers—although we refrain from 
specifying this glue This way of mmplying that there are internal 
features of an object responsible for the object's behavior, without 
specifying those internal features, 1s characteristic of any kind of as- 
signment of dispositional properties Typically, assignments of dispo- 
sitions are informative and explanatory valuable ın cases where it 1s 
nontrivial that the explanation of an object’s behavior is to be found 
among its internal features, although it would be impractical to go 
into the details of those features (because they are unknown, or it 
would take too long time, or be too costly for some other reason) 

The weak notion of collective activity, ın which the group is con- 
ceived of as the causal agent, 1s not an ad hoc construction, designed 
to save a certain type of account of collective action from circularity 
There are, I think, independent reasons to regard this way of thinking 
about groups as part of common sense Apparently, we have the 
capacity to lump things like bees together in a way that enables us to 
regard sets of them as distinct units of causal agency I see no reason 
to think that this conceptual ability must make an exception when it 
comes to sets of people 

One sort of indication of our possession of a concept of collectivity 
without intention. is that there ıs some empirical evidence for 
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ascribing a conception of collectivity to two-year-old children * There 
1s also well-known evidence strongly suggesting that the capacity to 
assign intentional states (beliefs, desires, intentions) to others as well 
as to ourselves 1s developed later in life—usually around four years * 
If both findings are correct, they prove that two-year-old children 
have a conception of collectivity that does not presuppose intention 
However, experimenters’ descriptions are unavoidably theory laden 
and empirical reports on issues like these are usually open to inter- 
pretation in accordance with more than one conceptual scheme 
When 1t comes to the claim that the weak notion of collectivity 1s an 
element 1n ordinary people's way of thinking and talking, I will ın the 
end have to rely on appeal to linguistic intuitions 

Suppose you are engaged in a discussion while walking with a small 
group of people After a while, you all realize that you have walked 
past the place you were supposed to stop at Each of you just auto- 
matically followed the others without thinking about where you were 
heading None of you intended to walk that far, let alone that the 
group should do so Still, ıt seems plausible to regard your walking 
behavior as collective, in a sense distinct from a set of individual 
acts of walking that far I would regard this as a typical example of 
a collective activity where no intentions concerning the collective 
activity (in. this case, the activity of walking that far) bind the par- 
ticipants together The analysis suggested here provides a way of 
understanding how we can think of such activities as being collective 
1n a distinct sense 


IV CONCLUSION 


When someone 1s watching us smashing the shop window, he can 
think of what we are doing as a collective actsvity—a result of the 
group’s disposition being triggered Then he simply thinks of the 
window’s being smashed as explained by features of the group as a 
whole, and the group as the unit of causal agency In other words, he 
can regard our behavior as collective, in a sense that does not 
presuppose shared intention If each of us intends that the group 
smashes the window, and conceives of the intended activity as col- 
lective, that 15, of the set of agents as the unit of causal agency in what 
is intended, then we collectively intend to smash the wndow (Here I 


"This empirical research was presented by Hannes Rakoczy, Max-Planck-Instrtute 
for Evolutionary Anthropology, at Collective Intentionahty IV, Siena 2004 (“Pretend 
Play and the Development of Collective Intentionality,” work in progress) 

? See, for example, A. Gopnik, “How We Know Our Minds The Illusion of First- 
Person Knowledge of Intentionality,” Behavioral and Brain Sciences, xvi (1993) 1-15, 
90-101 (I owe this reference to Lars Hall and Petter Johansson) 
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assume that conditions of mutual knowledge and other requirements 
of the preferred analysis are fulfilled I leave 1t open which additional 
conditions, if any, that are needed ) To use a handy hypostatization, 
we might say that this set of I-intend-that-we intentions 1s a collective 
mtention Insofar as this collective mtention is what explains our 
smashing the window, it 1s a collectzve action We do not need to place 
the notion of a jointly intentional achievement ın the content of the 
intentions of the parties to a collective action The weaker notion of 
collective activity 1s sufficient for that role 

Take a paradigm case of collective action A good soccer player 
thinks partly in terms of how his or her team should act, not merely in 
terms of individual achievement Suppose each player at a certain 
moment in a game, perhaps at a signal from the coach, starts thinking 
that the best thing for the team to do would be to settle with the 
present score and go for mere defense They should not attempt 
to score more goals at the price of nsking the points they have at 
present Each player then comes to intend that the team becomes 
more defensive That requires each of them to think about the team 
in a way that concerns the team's behavioral dispositions This ıs the 
most convenient way of thinking about this change of strategy They 
would think of the team as the unit of agency, and evaluate the 
options that lie within that unit’s causal powers I guess most of us can 
recognize this simple switch between an individual and a collective 
perspective on the behavior of a group to which we belong It seems 
farfetched to require that the players conceive of their intended 
change of strategy as being like tango dancing, that 1s, an activity for 
which it 1s essential that each participant conceives of what they are 
domg as a jointly intentional activity Occasionally thinking in that 
way about each other's engagement might be important for getting a 
greater enjoyment out of playing soccer, compared to the pleasure 
of playing computer games or solitaire, for instance Simple group 
actions within the game do not require that sort of selfreflective 
awareness, though 

My claim is that a weak notion of collective activity must figure in the 
content of the intentions of the parties to a collective action That 
claim 1s nevertheless stronger than Bratman’s initial proposal that 1t 1s 
sufficient that the act description, as it figures 1n the content of the 
agent’s intention, merely satisfies the behavioral conditions for a joint 
activity Such a descnption would be neutral with respect to causal 
agency (A behavioral descmption like ‘their arms move’ makes no 
allegations about causal agency ) My additional requirement 1s that 
the notion of the team as the causal agent must enter that content It 
might even be misleading to regard this requirement as appealing to 
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intentions "characterized ın cooperatively neutral ways,” ın line with 
Bratman's initial proposal ? If we allow for a weak sense of coopera- 
tion, corresponding to the notion of causal agency, ants, slime mould 
and molecules can be said to cooperate 1n relation to the effects of the 
unit of causal agency to which they belong The implicit assumption 
about there being something that binds the elements together could, 
as far as I can see, be expressed in terms of “causal cooperation ” 

Finally, I should make ıt clear that I do not deny that participants in 
some groups actually think of their intended common activity as 
being jointly intentional, that 1s, that they intend their collective 
activity to be a collective action Each participant may intend that 
each participant intends the activity to be collective It is essential to 
some individual action-types, like voting, that they are carned out 
intentionally When I intend to vote, I conceive of this act as inten- 
tional In a similar manner, it may be essential to some collective 
action-types, like tango dancing, that they are jointly mtentional 
When we intend to dance a tango together, each of us conceives of 
our intended act as being jointly intentional There is no reason to 
exclude the possibility of self-reflexive capacities of that sort It 1s not 
implausible to think that such abilities may develop in the boot- 
strapping manner Bratman and Kutz suggest The important thing 
is that this higher-order capacity 1s inessential to the ability of per- 
forming a jointly intentional collective act—a collective action All 
collective actions do not have to be that sophisticated 

BJORN PETERSSON 

Lund University 


3 Bratman, “Shared Cooperative Activity,” p 97 
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n Knowledge and Its Limits, Timothy Williamson argues that knowl- 

edge 1s central in many ways ! For one thing, he argues that evi- 

dence ıs knowledge And he also argues that there 1s a sense in 
which knowledge 1s conceptually prior to belief, that "the place of 
belief ın the economy of the mental hfe depends on its potential 
connection with knowledge” (KL 95) 

Consider the sorts of evidence deployed in standard accounts of 
the important case of perceptual beliefs Experience provides one 
such crucial kind Or if all evidence 1s propositional and experience 
is not, experience 1s at least closely related to one such kind And so 
it 15 quite relevant that some of Williamson's key arguments are fo- 
cused on experience 

It 1s natural to object to any equation of evidence and knowledge 
that we cannot introspect in some infallible way whether we have knowl- 
edge, but that we can introspect in that way, at least ın central and 
crucial cases involving experience, what our evidence 1s But Williamson 
provides an interesung argument that no nontrivial state of mind meets 
such a stringent condition of privileged access It 1s my focus here 

Wilhamson says that a condition £, for instance, the nature of one's 
current experiences, is “luminous” iff in every situation, if in that 
situation E obtains, then 1n that situation one 1s in position to know 
that E obtains (KL 97) But he argues that no mental states, not even 
those to which we are customanly deemed to have privileged access, 
are luminous 

"Consider a morning on which one feels freezing cold at dawn, 
very slowly warms up, and feels hot by noon One changes from 
feeling cold to not feeling cold, and from being in a position to know 
that one feels cold to not being ın a position to know that one feels 
cold If the condition that one feels cold 1s luminous, these changes 
are exactly simultaneous" (KL 97) * But he argues, they are not simul- 
taneous (KL 97-98) The key to the argument is Wilhamson’s claim 
that knowledge must be reliable, ın a sense which 1mphes that one 
would continue to know whether one now feels cold even 1n a situation 
in which one felt a trifle warmer or colder I myself do not see why 


'New York Oxford, 2000, hereafter KL 
*This argument appeared earlier in Williamson, “Cognitive Homelessness,” this 
JOURNAL, Xxcnr, 11 (November 1996) 554~73 a. 
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perfectly precise introspective knowledge—introspective knowledge 
which captures such fine details that 1t would vary with any tiny de- 
tail in what is introspected—would be unreliable in an epistemically 
relevant sense But this claim 1s crucial to Wilhamson's argument that 
experience 1s not luminous, so I waive this objection Here 1s the way 
his argument works 

Let Az be one’s mental state at millisecond 2 in the interval be- 
tween dawn and noon, and A:z+] be one’s mental state 1n the follow- 
ing millisecond 


(1) If in Az one knows that one feels cold, then 1n Az+1 one feels cold 
This 1s assured by rehabihty 

(2) If ın Az one feels cold, then in Az one knows that one feels cold 
This 1s assured by luminosity 

Now suppose 

(3) In A: one feels cold 
By modus ponens on (2) and (3), we get 

(4) In A: one knows that one feels cold 
And modus ponens on (1) and (4) yields 

(5) In Az+1 one feels cold 


But at dawn, ım AQ, one feels cold And we can run such an ar- 
gument for that initial millisecond and then for every successive mill- 
second until noon, and conclude that at noon one feels cold, when 
indeed it 15 very hot. Because this argument depends merely on lumi- 
nosity and reliability, Williamson claims that luminosity must go 

While, as I said, I doubt that rehabihty in his sense has more ante- 
cedent plausibility than luminosity, my point here will be to explore 
the interaction of this argument with another of Williamson’s key 
claims and arguments 

Williamson admits that experience provides evidence, as he plau- 
sibly must (KL 197) Since he presumes that evidence 1s knowledge 
and hence ıs propositional, he thinks he cannot allow that experi- 
ence zs evidence, and so he claims that experience provides evidence 
by conferring the status of evidence on propositions (KL 197) 

But what propositions’ The answer 1s a sort familiar from the work 
of John McDowell ? 


* Mind and World (Cambridge Harvard 1996), pp 56-59 
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Here ıs a case "I am trying to identify a mountain by its shape I 
can see that ıt ıs pointed, that 1t1s pointed may be part of my evidence 
for beheving that ıt 15 not Ben Nevis However, the proposition that 
it 1s pointed does not begin to exhaust my present perceptual evi- 
dence No descnption of the mountain ın words seems to capture 
the richness of my visual experience of its irregular shape” (KL 197) 
This may seem a problem for the claim that evidence 1s propositional 
and indeed knowledge, but there 1s a way out Williamson suggests 
“I might point and say, ‘It is that shape" (KL 198) Only in using that 
sentence imn an appropriate context which includes such an experience 
does he express the proposition in question,! but such a use might 
constitute knowledge which 1s perceptual evidence properly responsive 
to experience 

But remember that Williamson thinks that knowledge must be 
reliable, so 1t cannot be too exact It must be “unspecific enough” 
(KL 198) 

There are three things the mountain, his experience of the moun- 
tain, and his knowledge The mountain 1s exact The knowledge 1s 
unspecific But does the play come between mountain and experience, 
or between experience and knowledge, or both? 

Wilhamson claims that the unspecificity in his account makes ıt 
closer to the views of McDowell than of Christopher Peacocke, and 
gives references to discussions m which Peacocke allows and McDowell 
denies that there 1s any gap between thought and experience * So the 
alleged gap must be between experience and the world And what 
he says about the case seems to confirm this “Of course, I cannot 
see exactly what shape the mountain 1s, I can only see roughly what 
profile it presents to me, and cannot see round the back” (KL 198) 

There is no gap of specificity between thought and experience, 
and there 1s such a gap between experience and world Apparently 
Wilhamson believes such conditions are required if he 1s to plausibly 
square his claims that evidence 1s knowledge and that knowledge re- 
quires reliability with the obvious fact that experience provides evidence 

But consider again Williamson's argument against luminosity There 
he needed a gap between thought and experience, a gap which we 
now know he thinks can m fact be bridged by McDowellian perceptual 
demonstrations And there he needed there to be no relevant gap 
between world and experience, so that our feelings of cold can differ 
in the same indiscriminable way as differences in temperature, so that 


*McDowell suggests that a past experience will do 
* Peacocke, A Study of Concepts (Cambridge MIT 1992), pp 83-84, McDowell, 
pp 56-59, KL 198, note 9 
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CURING COGNITIVE HICCUPS A DEFENSE OF THE 
EXTENDED MIND* 


uman cognitive processing, according to the Extended Mand 

Hypothesis! may at times extend into the environment sur- 

rounding the organism * Such a view should be contrasted 
with a nearby, (but much more conservative) view according to which 
certain cognitive processes lean heavily on environmental structures 
and scaffoldings, but do not thereby include those structures and 
scaffoldings themselves Thus more conservative view may be claimed 
to capture all that can be of philosophical or scientific interest in 
such cases, and to avoid some significant dangers into the bargain 
I shall argue, by contrast, that (in the relevant cases) 1t 1s the con- 
servative view that threatens to obscure much that 1s of value, and that 
a robust notion of cognitive extension thus earns its keep as part of 
the emerging picture of the active embodied mind To make this case 
I first sketch some quite general responses to the worries that mot- 
vate the more conservative view I then present some new examples 


* Thanks to Robert Rupert, Robert Wilson, Susan Hurley, Michael Wheeler, Richard 
Menary, Mark Rowlands, Dan Hutto, and all who participated in the "Extended Mind 2" 
conference at the University of Hertfordshire in 2006 for their comments and 
suggestions on an earlier draft of the present paper 

This 15 mtroduced ın Andy Clark and David Chalmers, “The Extended Mind,” 
Analysts, LVIII, 1 (1998) 7-19 

? Other treatments that encompass notions of cognitive extension include Robert 
Wilson, Boundaries of the Mind The Indtuidual in the Fragile Sciences—Cognition (New York 
Cambndge, 2004), John Haugeland, “Mind Embodied and Embedded,” in Haugeland, 
Having Thought Essays in the Metaphysics of Mind (Cambridge Harvard, 1998), pp 207—40, 
Daniel Dennett, Kznds of Minds (New York Basic Books, 1996), Susan Hurley, Consctous- 
ness in Action (Cambridge Harvard, 1998), Mark Rowlands, Externahsm Putting Mind 
and World Back Together Again (Montreal Acumen/McGill-Queen's, 2003), Michael 
Wheeler, Reconstructing the Cognitive World (Cambridge MIT, 2005), and Richard 
Menary, Cognitive Integration Attacking the Bounds of Cognition (New York Palgrave 
Macmillan, 2007) 
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and arguments that aim to flesh out the skeleton responses and to 
iluminate further the nature and importance of cognitive exten- 
sion itself 


I SPREADING THE MIND 


As neuroimaging studies reveal more and more about the role of the 
brain in a wide variety of cognitive acts and operations, the temp- 
tation grows to locate all the physical machinery of mind firmly in 
the head and central nervous system Yet we should not conclude, 
simply from the undoubted importance of such neural unfoldings in 
all our cognitive endeavors, that the neural machine and the cog- 
nitive machine are always and everywhere simply one and the same 
Such views seem challenged, for example, by emerging work in 
“embodied cognitive science" that depicts the nonneural body and 
the nonbodily world as each capable of making key cognitive con- 
tributions According to the more radical versions of these views,‘ the 
actual local operations that realize certain forms of human cognizing 
include inextricable tangles of feedback, feed-forward, and feed- 
around loops loops that promiscuously criss-cross the boundanes of 
brain, body, and world The local mechanisms of mind, if this 1s cor- 
rect, are not all in the head Cognition leaks out into body and world 

That may sound like a strange idea But ıt ıs hardly stranger, on 
reflection, than the commonplace idea that the activity of brazn-meat 
realizes all that matters about human cognition For to embrace the 
extended mind 1s in no way to question the basic materialist vision of 
mind as emerging fully and without residue from physical goings-on 
Any added strangeness flows merely from the fact that some of the 
relevant goings-on, if an extended mind story 1s correct, do not stay 
neatly in the brain They do not even stay neatly within the biological 
body On the contrary, they prove perfectly (and productively) able to 
span brain, body, and world 


? A representative sample might include Esther Thelen and Linda Smith, A Dynamic 
Systems Approach to the Development of Cognition and Acton (Cambridge MIT, 1994), 
Thelen, G Schoner, C Scheier, and Smith, “The Dynamics of Embodiment A Field 
Theory of Infant Perseverative Reaching,” Behavioral and Brain Sciences, xxiv. (2001) 
1-86, Hurley, Consciousness in Action, Andy Clark, Beeng There Putting Brain, Body and 
World Together Again (Cambridge MIT, 1997), Rowlands, Body Language Representing 
tn Action (Cambridge MIT, 2006), Wilson, Boundanes of the Mind, Michael Wheeler, 
Reconstructing the Cognitive World (Cambridge MIT, 2005), Alva Noé, Action in Perception 
(Cambridge MIT, 2004), Lawrence Shapiro, The Mind Incarnate (Cambridge MIT, 
2004), Rolf Pfeifer and Josh Bongard, How the Body Shapes the Way We Think (Cam- 
bridge MIT, 2007) 

*¥or clear examples of the radical tendency (sometimes called "vehicle exter- 
nalism"), see Hurley, Rowlands, Wilson, and Clark and Chalmers 
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But might there be compelling reasons to delimit the realm of the 
truly cognittue yn the way more standard approaches suggest? Robert 
Rupert? makes just such a claim He distinguishes two projects, which 
he sees as competing proposals for understanding the cognitive pro- 
cessing of embodied and environmentally situated agents The first 
(the Extended Mind approach) depicts human cognitive processing 
as sometimes quite literally extending into the extra-organismic envi- 
ronment Rupert dubs this the Hypothesis of Extended Cognition (HEC) 
and glosses 1t like this 


(HEC) 

According to this vew human cognitive processing literally extends 
into the environment surrounding the organism, and human cognitive 
states literally comprise—as wholes do their proper parts—elements ın 
that environment (ibid, p 389) 


Rupert depicts HEC as a radical hypothesis apt (1f true) to transform 
cognitive scientific theory and practice and to impact our concep- 
tions of agency and persons But it needs to be assessed, Rupert ar- 
gues, alongside that more conservative (though still interesting and 
important) competitor This 1s the perspective he dubs Hypothesis of 
Embedded Cognition (HEMC) according to which 


(HEMC) 

Cognitive processes depend very heavily, in hitherto unexpected ways, 
on organismically external props and devices and on the structure of the 
external environment in which cognition takes place (ibid, p 393) 


The argument starts from a simple appeal to common sense Com- 
mon sense, Rupert suggests, rebels at the vision of extended cogni- 
tion? so we need sound theoretical reasons to endorse ıt HEMC, by 
contrast, 1s said to be much more compatible with common sense 
Two main worries are then raised for HEC 

The first worry, similar to one previously raised by other critics such 
as Fred Adams and Kenneth Auawa, concerns the profound 
differences that appear to distinguish the inner and outer contribu- 
tions Thus Rupert suggests that “the external portions of extended 


? Rupert, “Challenges to the Hypothesis of Extended Cognition,” this JOURNAL, CI, 
8 (August 2004) 389—428 

ê Though I do not take issue with this claim here, 1t is by no means obvious that 
common sense itself ıs committed either to in-the-head or 1n-the-organism cognition 

7 See Adams and Aizawa, “The Bounds of Cogninon,” Philosophical Psychology, XIV, 
1 (2001) 43-64 For some responses, see Clark, “Intrinsic Content, Acuve Memory, and 
the Extended Mind,” Analysis, LXV, 1 (January 2005) 1-11, Clark, “Memento’s Revenge 
The Extended Mind, Revisited,” to appear in Menary, ed , The Extended Mind (Aldershot, 
UK. Ashgate, forthcoming) 
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‘memory’ states (processes) differ so greatly from internal memories 
(the process of remembering) that they should be treated as dis- 
tinct kinds” (op cit, p 407) Given these differences, there 1s said to 
be no immediate pressure to conceive the internal and the external 
contribution 1n the same terms But worse still, there 1s (allegedly) a 
significant cost 

The second worry thus concerns the apparent scientific cost? of 
any wholesale endorsement of HEC For taking all kinds of external 
props and aids as proper parts of human cognitive processing robs us, 
he fears, of the standard object of cognitive scientific theorizing, 
namely, the stable persisung human individual Even in cases of 
developmental theorizing, where what is at issue 1s not so much sta- 
bility as change, Rupert argues, one still needs to find some per- 
sisting, though developing, thinking core Failure to do so, Rupert 
fears, will cause cognitive science and cognitive psychology to lose 
their grip on the very human subjects they aim to study The price of 
HEC, if this were so, 1s nothing less than the loss of much (perhaps 
all) the progress that cognitive psychology has made thus far The 
sciences of the mind, ıt thus seems, simply cannot afford to identify 
human cognitive processing with the activity of various “short-lived 
coupled systems” comprising neural, bodily, and worldly’ elements 


II RESPONDING TO THE CHALLENGES 


These are important challenges Nonetheless, the worries are mis- 
placed First, none of the arguments for extended cognition turn on, 
or otherwise require, the fine-grained similarity of the inner and outer 
contributions Second, HEC need not accrue the prohibitive costs 
that Rupert fears This section displays the basic form of those replies 
Concerning the (lack of) similarity of the inner and outer contribu- 
tions, part of the problem stems from a persistent misreading of the 
so-called “Parity Principle” originally introduced by Andy Clark and 
David Chalmers This was the claim that “if, as we confront some task, 
a part of the world functions as a process which, were ıt to go on in 
the head, we would have no hesitation 1n accepting as part of the 
cognitive process, then that part of the world is (for that time) part of 
the cognitive process "" But far from requiring or suggesting the 


ê This worry appears briefly in Rupert and 1s pursued by Rupert at greater length in 
"Innateness and the Situated Mind,” to appear in Philip Robbins and Murat Aydede, 
eds , The Cambridge Handbook of Situated Cognition (New York Cambridge, forthcoming) 

? This ıs a loose though familar usage “Bodily” here means gross-bodily, that 1s, 
extra-neural, while “worldly” means "extra-bodily " Clearly, brains are nonetheless parts 
of bodies, and bodies elements of the world 

See Clark and Chalmers, p 8 
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need for any fine-grained similarity between inner and outer 
processes, the parity claim was specifically meant to undermine any 
tendency to think that the shape of the (present day, human) inner 
processes sets some bar on what ought to count as part of a genuinely 
cognitive process The parity probe was thus meant to act as a kind 
of vei of metabolic ignorance, ynviang us to ask what our attitude would 
be 1f currently external means of storage and transformation were, 
contrary to the presumed facts, found in biology Thus understood, 
parity ıs not about the outer performing just hke the (human- 
specific) inner Rather, 1t 15 about equality of opportunity It 15 about 
avoiding a rush to judgment based on spatial location alone The 
parity principle was thus meant to engage our rough sense (based on 
something like coarse functional role) of what we might intuitively 
judge to belong to the domain of cognition—rather than, say, that 
of digestion—but to do so without the pervasive distractions of skin 
and skull 

This point is nicely recognized by Michael Wheeler" who notes that 
the wrong way to assess parity of contribution 1s 


[to] fix the benchmarks for what 1t 1s to count as a proper part of a 
cognitive system by identifying all the details of the causal contribution 
made by (say) the brain [then by looking] to see if any external elements 
meet those benchmarks (zd, ms p 3) 


To do things that way, Wheeler argues, 1s to open the door to the 
implausible and highly chauvinistic thought that only systems whose 
fine-grained causal profile fully matches that of the human brain can 
be cognitive systems at all Yet just because some alien neural system 
failed to match our own biological memory-systems 1n various ways 
(perhaps, to borrow an example from Rupert (op cit) they fail to 
exhibit the so-called “generation effect" during recall) we should 
surely not thereby be forced to count the action of such systems as 
noncognitive, or as not an instance of memory at all The Parity 
Principle 1s thus best seen as a demand that we assess the bio-external 
contributions with the same kind of unbiased vision that even the 
staunch internalist ought to bring to bear on an alien neural organi- 
zation It 1s wholly misconstrued as a demand for fine-grained same- 
ness of processing and storage Rather, it 1s a call for sameness of 
opportunity, such that bio-external elements might turn out to be 
parts of the machinery of cognition even f their contributions are 


'' See Wheeler, "Minds, Things and Materiahty," in C Renfrew and L Malafouris, 
eds , The Cognitive Life of Things (Cambndge, UK. McDonald Institute for Archaeologt- 
cal Research, forthcoming) 
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unlike (perhaps because they are deeply complementary to) those of 
the biological brain 

But even once we lay to rest the mistaken reading of the Parity 
Principle (as requiring fine-grained identity of causal contribution) 
there remains an important and closely related question The ques- 
tion turns on the issue of natural or explanatory kinds Thus Rupert 
(op cit) questions the idea, certainly present m Clark and Chalmers’s 
original treatment, that treating the organism-notebook system as the 
supervenience base for some of Otto’s dispositional beliefs was to be 
recommended on grounds of explanatory unity and power Rupert’s 
worry then takes as a premise the idea that a kind ıs natural if it 1s 
adverted to by the laws or explanations of a successful science B1o- 
memory thus meets the requirement as it falls under the laws and 
explanatory frameworks of a successful science—cognitive psychology 
or cognitive science more generally But (the argument continues) 
"extended memory" does not fit the causal profile of memory as 
described by this body of successful science and hence should not 
be subsumed under the heading of “memory” at all 

It 15 by no means obvious, however, that all acceptable forms of 
unification require that all systemic elements behave according to the 
same laws Indeed, to assume they must do so 1s simply to beg the 
question against any science whose target 1s a genuinely hybrid system 
(for example, a part-connectionist, part-classical computational orga- 
nization) In such cases one may, of course, hope to find additional 
principles governing the larger (hybrid) organization itself At this 
point it 15 surely worth remembering that the study of extended cog- 
nitive systems 1s just beginning, and it 1s no wonder that our best 
current unified understandings target the inner elements alone that 
1s where science has so far (mostly) been looking, after all Nonethe- 
less, 1t remains the substantive empirical bet of the extended systems 
theorist that larger hybrid wholes, comprising biological and non- 
biological elements, will also (and more on this below) prove to be the 
proper objects of sustained scientific study in their own right 

A further reason to resist the easy assimilation of HEC into HEMC 
concerns the nature of the interactions between the internal and the 
external resources themselves Such interactions, it 1s important to 
notice, may be highly complex, nested, and nonlinear As a result 
there may, 1n some cases, be no viable means of understanding the 
behavior and potential of the extended cognitive ensembles by piece- 
meal decomposition and additive reassembly To understand the in- 
tegrated operation of the extended thinking system created, for 
example, by combining pen, paper, graphics programs, and a trained 
mathematical brain, it may be quite insufficient to attempt to under- 
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stand and then combine (!) the properties of pens, graphics pro- 
grams, paper, and brains This may be insufficient for just the same 
kinds of reason that, within neuroscience itself, invite us to study not 
gust the various major neural substructures and their capacities, but 
also their complex nonlinear interactions and the larger-scale activi- 
ties in which they participate Here the larger explanatory targets are 
whole processing cycles, running on temporary (they are sometimes 
dubbed “soft-assembled”) coalitions of neural resources, arising in 
response to some specific problem-solving purpose Such soft-as- 
sembled neural packages involve the temporally evolving, often highly 
re-entrant, activity of multiple populations of neurons spanning a 
variety of brain areas But why then suppose that the soft-assemblies 
most relevant to human cognitive achievements are always and every- 
where bounded by skin and skull? Why should we not recognize, in 
our peculiarly structured and artifact-rich world, a succession of sım- 
larly complex hybrid ensembles spanning brain, body, and world? 
What, finally, of the allegedly high scientific costs of such an en- 
larged perspective? Here it 1s important to see that there 1s no need, 
in taking extended cognition seriously, to lose our grip on the more- 
or-less stable, more-or-less persisting biological bundle that hes at the 
heart of each episode of cognitive soft-assembly Occasionally, under 
strict and rare conditions, we may confront genuine extensions of 
that more-or-less persisting core cases where the persisting, mo- 
bile resource bundle 1s augmented in a potentially permanent man- 
ner But 1n most other cases, we confront only temporary medleys of 
information-processing resources comprising an integrated subset 
of neural activity and bodily and environmental augmentations The 
mere fact that such circuits are temporary, however, does not provide 
sufficient reason to downgrade their cognitive importance Many 
purely internal information-processing ensembles are likewise tran- 
sient creations, generated on-the-spot” in response to the particu- 


" As just one example, consider the account (D C Van Essen, CH Anderson, and 
BA. Olshausen, “Dynamic Routing Strategies m Sensory, Motor, and Cognitive 
Processing,” 1n Christopher Koch and Joel Davis, eds , Large Scale Neuronal Theories of the 
Brain (Cambridge MIT, 1994), pp 271-99) according to which many neurons and 
neuronal populations serve not as direct encodings of knowledge or information, but as 
(dumb) middle managers routing and trafficking the mternal flow of information 
between and within cortical areas These "control neurons" serve to open and close 
channels of activity, and allow for the creation of a kind of instantaneous, context- 
sensitive modular cortical architecture Related proposals include A R. Damasio and 
H Damasio’s notion of “convergence zones,” which are neuronal populations which 
likewise initiate and co-ordinate activity in multiple neuronal groups see Damasio and 
Damasio, “Cortical Systems for Retrieval of Concrete Knowledge The Convergence 
Zone Framework,” 1n Koch and Davis, eds, pp 61-74 
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larities of task and context As Jerry Fodor once put it, in such cases 1t 
is “unstable instantaneous connectivity that counts "? The resulting 
soft-wired ensembles, ın which information flows and 1s processed ın 
ways apt to the task at hand, do not cease to be important just because 
they are transient 

Rupert wornes that, by taking senously the notion of cognitive 
extension 1n that special subclass of transient cases where the new 
organizations span brain, body, and world, we lose our grip on the 
persisting systems that are meant to be our objects of study Certainly, 
much work 1n cognitive and experimental proceeds by assuming that 
subjects are “persisting, organismically bound cognitive systems " 
But the correct response here, 1t seems to me, is to let a thousand 
flowers bloom If our avowed goal 1s to discover the properties of the 
neural apparatus alone, we might want to impede subjects from using 
their fingers as counting buffers during an experiment. Similarly, if 
our goal 1s to understand what the persisung biological organism 
alone can do, we might want to restrict the use of all nonbiological 
props and aids But if our goal 1s to unravel the mechanically modu- 
lated flow of energy and information. that allows an identifiable agent 
(a Tom, Dick, Jane, or Janet) to solve a certain kind of problem, we 
should not simply assume that every biologically-motivated surface or 
barner forms a cognitively relevant barrier, or that it constitutes an 
important interface” from an mformation-processing perspective 
That this can be done while still respecting experimental require- 
ments 1s shown, for example, by the careful studies reviewed ın sec- 
tion 11 following 

Notice also that we do not find individual agents by first finding 
their cognitive mechanisms Instead, we find an agent by finding 
(roughly speaking) a reliable, easily identifiable physical nexus of 
perception and action, apparently driven by a persisting and modestly 
integrated body of goals and knowledge Then (and only then) do we 
ask, of some particular problem-solving performance displayed by 
that very agent, what (and where) are the mechanisms that make pos- 
sible that performance? It 1s at that point that we may (sometimes) be 
surprised to find that the target performance depends upon a far 
wider variety of factors and forces? than we initially imagined In so 


? In Fodor, The Medulanty of Mind (Cambridge MIT, 1983), p 118 See also Fodor, 
The Mind Doesn't Work That Way (Cambridge MIT, 2001) 
" See Rupert, "Innateness and the Situated Mind,” to appear 1n Robbins and Aydede, 
eds (forthcoming) 
For more on the questions concerning interfaces, see Haugeland 
6 The form of reasoning ıs thus parallel to that which leads Richard Dawkins 
to describe the web as part of the "extended phenotype" of the spider (see Dawkins, 
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doing we retain a perfectly good grip on the cognitive agents that are 
our primary objects of study 

It may also be helpful to distinguish two possible explanatory goals 
hereabouts One is to explain the persisungness of specific cognitive 
agents The other 1s to display the machinery that underpins an 
agent's current mental state or that explains some specific cognitive 
performance Thus visual cortex, as Chalmers notes (personal com- 
munication), may be quite irrelevant to my persistence as a subject 
(I would persist without it) while still being the supervenience base 
for some of my current mental states and performances Whats really 
at issue, as far as the claims about cognitive extension are concerned, 
1$ which bits of the world make true (by serving as the local mecha- 
nistic supervenience base for) certain claims about a subject's here- 
and-now mental states or cognitive processing 


II COGNITIVE IMPARTIALITY 


Let us assume (what 1s surely uncontroversial) that the biological 
brain 1s, currently at least, the essential core element in all episodes of 
individual human cognitive activity A question we may then ask 1s 
Does the brain “care about” the nature (biological or nonbiological) 
or location (organism-bound or organism-external) of the processing 
and storage resources soft-assembled to tackle some cognitive task? 
In an important series of experiments, Wayne Gray and his col- 
leagues have shown (in compelling detail) that it 1s a mistake to 
privilege any location or any type of operation in the online soft- 
assembly of a cognitive routine In the first set of such experiments" 
subjects were required to program an on-screen simulation of a VCR 
control panel The 1dea was to manipulate the time-costs of accessing 
the information (concerning channel, start-tıme, and so on) needed 
to program the VCR This information was presented 1n a window 
beneath the control panel and was either constantly visible by a flick 


The Extended Phenotype (New York Oxford, 1982)) and that leads J Scott Turner 
to treat the sound amplifying (“singing”) burrows of the Mole Cricket as external 
physiological organs (see his book, The Extended Organism The Physiology of Anrmal-Built 
Structures (Cambridge Harvard, 2000)) In each case we start with a working sense of 
some baseline concept (phenotype, organ) We then notice that stuff that we do not 
ordinarily treat 1n those terms is playing the nght kind of role to be considered as 
belonging to that class This 15 not about the new stuff working just like the old There 
is no organ much hke a burrow, no animal body much like a web Nor does it require 
equal stability and permanence the web comes and goes in a way the spider-body does 
not, and singing burrows, unlike inner organs, may be built, destroyed and rebuilt ın 
new locations 

See WD Gray and W t- Fu, “Soft Constraints 1n Interactive Behavior," Cognitive 
Science, XXVIII, 3 (2004) 359-82 
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of the eyes (“free access group”) or available only by moving and 
clicking the mouse to remove an overlaid opaque cover (“gray box 
group”) There was also a “memory test” group (run under both the 
above conditions such as, free access and gray box) who, unlike the 
others, had previously memorized all the information required 

What the researchers found was that time-costs of information 
retrieval, measured in milliseconds, appeared to determme the pre- 
cise mix of resources (bio-memory, motor actions, shifts of attention) 
recruited to solve the problem That is, the subjects rapidly settled on 
whatever strategy yielded (at that phase of the programming) the 
least-cost (measured by time) information retrieval In fact, they did 
this even when the fastest mix of resources sacrificed perfect knowl- 
edge in the world for imperfect? knowledge ın the head Only when 
the 1n-the-world data could be accessed less effortfully (measured by 
time) than the data stored in biological memory, was it recruited 
and calls to the external store "builtan" into the dominant strategy 

Gray and War-Tat Fu present their results as a challenge to the idea 
that human cognitive strategies actively favor the use of information 
in the world over information in the head The pendulum may have 
swung a little too far, they fear, in favor of reliance on external cog- 
nitive scaffolding Instead, they argue that their results show that 
"the time spent retrieving something from memory is weighed the 
same as time spent 1n perceptual-motor activity" and that 1t 15 there- 
fore a mistake to "presume the privileged status of any location or 
type of operation” (zd, pp 378, 380) They thus argue for a level 
playing field with time-costs of access playing the key role in deter- 
mining the mix of resources recruited as part of some cognitive 
routine That is 


The cognitive control of interactive behavior minimizes effort by using 
a least-effort [measured by time] combination of all the mechanisms 
available to ıt All mechanisms or sub-systems are on the table There is 
no reason to think that one mechanism or subsystem has a privileged 
status 1n relation to another(:bid , p 380) 


Or as Gray and V D. Veksler” subsequently express the idea 


The central controller makes no functional distinction between knowl- 
edge in-the-head versus in-the-world or the means of acquiring that 


'8 This 1s so in the case of all the non-memory-test subjects, who had to pick up the 
information piecemeal during the course of the experiment 

? Gray and Veksler, "The Acquisition and Asymmetnic Transfer of Interactive Rou- 
tines,” in BG Bara, L Barsalou, and M Bucciarelli, eds , 27th Annual Meeting of the 
Cognitive Science Society, Cog$:12005 (Cognitive Science Society, 2005), pp 809-14 
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information (such as eye movement, mouse movement and click, or 
retrieval from memory) (op cit, p 809) 


This model is described as a “soft constraints” account of interactive 
behavior Temporal cost-benefit tradeoffs are said to provide a soft 
constraint (one that may always be over-ridden by various forms of 
explicit control) on the precise mix of motoric, perceptual, and bio- 
memory based resources that will, other things being equal, be 
automatically recruited to perform a given information-processing 
task on a given occasion In subsequent work, Gray and colleagues? 
directly compare this to a Minimal Memory Model” according to 
which the resource recruitment process aims to minimize the use 
of bio-memory and to maximize the use of environmental support 
They thus agree (with DH Ballard (op ct) and others) that the 
*embodiment level"? (the level at which we observe delicate, short 
time-scale interactions between motoric, perceptual, and bio-memory 
based resources) 1s crucial for much of our problem-solving activity, 
but differ 1n their account of exactly how the trade-offs are calcu- 
lated * Where Ballard and others predict a bias towards the use of 
external encoding and storage, Gray and colleagues depict a level 
playing field^* with fine temporal considerations calling the tune 
"Milliseconds matter, and they matter the same regardless of the type 
of activity with which they are filled ”” 

For current purposes, the resolution of this particular dispute 1s 
less important than the fact of its existence, and the susceptibility 
of the issue to systematic empirical investigation For we have here a 


9? Gray, CR Sims, Fu, and MJ Schoelles, "The Soft Constraints Hypothesis A 
Rational Analysis Approach to Resource Allocation for Interactive Behavior," Psycho- 
logical Review, cxin, 8 (2006) 461-82 

îl See DH Ballard, MM Hayhoe, and J B Pelz, “Memory Representations in Natu- 
ral Tasks," Journal of Cognitive Neuroscience, vit, 1 (1995) 66-80 See also Hayhoe, “Vr 
sion Using Routines A Functional Account of Vision," Visual Cognition, vir (2000) 1-3, 
43-64 

? See Ballard et al , and see Ballard, Hayhoe, P Pook, and R. Rao, “Deictic Codes for 
the Embodiment of Cognition,” Behavioral and Bram Sciences, xx (1997) 723-67 

? This emerging empirical debate between the minimal memory account and the 
purely tme-cost based alternative ıs evidence, it seems to me, of an important turning 
point in the study of the embodied mind For in place of a loose coalition of ideas 
concerning the cognitive importance of body and world, we now begin to see the first 
stirrings of a science, complete with nuanced disagreements open to empirical investi- 
gation by broadly sympathetic practitioners 

* Gray and Veksler depict the level playing field as populated by a set of possible 
‘interactive routines! where these are “a complex mixture of elementary cognitive, 
perceptual, and action operations [that] represent basic patterns of interactive behav- 
ior" (p 809) 

? Gray and Fu, p 364 
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sequence of controlled experiments targeting genuinely hybrid 
ensembles softassembled coalitions comprising bio-storage, mo- 
toric, and perceptual modes of access, and bio-external storage The 
work by Gray and colleagues thus provides a clear demonstration of 
the susceptibility (despite the fears of Rupert, of Adams and Aizawa, 
and others) of such organizations to quite standard forms of cog- 
nitive scientific investigation Even if Rupert and others are nght 
that key terms such as memory cannot, once extended to the non- 
biological domain, serve to pick out fully explanatorily unified 
kinds, this does not mean that the extended organizations in which 
they participate are not proper objects of scientific inquiry, emerg- 
ing and dissolving according to determinable principles, and op- 
erating ın ways that maximize certain properties and features (in 
this case, speed of access) To the worry that there will be no unt 
fied science of heterogeneously constituted systems, we should 
reply that there not only can be, but already is, a nascent science 
both of the recruitment (of sets of neural and extra-neural resources) 
and of the fine-tuned unfolding of activity ın just such heteroge- 
neous ensembles 

Gray and colleagues sum up their own preferred model with two 
claims The first is that "the control system is indifferent to infor- 
mation source"? The second (zd, p 478) 1s that the only bias ım- 
posed by biology 1s that of finding the most cost effective mix of 
elements available These very broad conclusions are compatible with 
a wide variety of possible cost-functions (time taken may not always be 
the prime or sole determinant) But whatever the cost-function or 
functions (which may turn out to vary with context and goals) what 
matters most, for our purposes, is the underlying vision of (what I 
shall dub) cognitive impartiality 


(Hypothesis of Cognitive Impartiahty) 

Our problem-solung performances take shape according to some cost- 
function or functions that, 1n the typical course of events, accords no spe- 
cial status or privilege to specific types of operation (motonc, perceptual, 
introspective) or modes of encoding (in-the-head or in-the-world) 


This 15, ın many ways, a quite natural accompaniment to the Parity 
Principle itself. It states that the biological control system does not 
"care about" differences of location or type of resource, but simply 
uses whatever it can, relative to some cost-benefit trade-off, to get the 
job done 


? Gray, Sims, Fu, and Schoelles, p 478 
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IV A BRAIN TEASER 


Simple as 1t may sound, the hypothesis of Cognitive Impartiality hides 
something of a puzzle, at least for those who would depict cognition 
as (not Just embodied but also) extended For it threatens, unless 
delicately handled, to undermine the image of cognitive extension?" 
in quite a delicious fashion Thus suppose we now ask “Just what zs t 
that is so potently impartial concerning its sources of order and 
information?" The answer looks to be “the biological brain " So have 
we not ended up firmly privileging the biological brain in. the very act of 
affirming its own umpartealety? 

To see past this worry, we must first notice that there are at least two 
explanatory targets in the immediate vicinity The first ıs the re- 
cruitment of the extended organization itself We may ask just how, 
and according to what principles, the varous elements (perhaps 
some subset of neural operations, "deictic" uses of eye movements, 
gestures (see below), and scnbblings) came to combine into a specific 
soft-assembled information processing device In this process of soft- 
assembly, the brain surely plays a very special role The second 
concerns the flow of information and processing ın the new soft- 
assembled extended device Relative to that device we may ask just 
how 1nformation flows and 1s processed in ways that (hopefully) solve 
some problem HEC helps us to see that, as far as the second of these 
explanatory projects goes, the bounds of skin and skull are func- 
tionally transparent HEMC, by contrast, both threatens to obscure 
the scientifically important distinction between the two projects and 
erects a firm skin-based boundary where the process of recruitment 
and use marks no boundary at all 

The puzzle concerning cognitive impartiality 1s thus resolved Con- 
cerning the process of recruitment, 1t 1s indeed the biological brain (or 
perhaps some of 1ts sub-systems) that 1s m the driving seat Thats to say, 
itis indeed some neurally-based process of recruitment that (following 
Gray and colleagues) turns out to be so pointedly unbiased regarding 
the use of inner versus outer circuits, storage, and operations But once 
such an organization 1s in place,” ıt 1s the flow and transformation of 
information in (what 1s often) an extended, distributed system that 
provides the actual machinery of on-going thought and reason 

What this suggests 1s that 1n rejecting the vision of human cogni- 
tive processing as organism-bound, we should not feel forced to deny 


? Thanks to Paul Schweizer for poinüng this out 
? In most real-world settings, of course, these two stages (though logically distinct) 
may be fully or partially temporally overlapping 
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that it is (1n most, perhaps all, real-world cases) organism-centered It 1s 
indeed primarily (though not solely) the biological organism that, 
courtesy especially of its potent neural apparatus, spins and maintains 
(or more minimally selects and exploits) the webs of additional 
structure that then form parts of the machinery that accomplishes its 
own cognizing ? Just as 1t 1s the spider-body that spins and maintains 
the web that then (following Richard Dawkins, ep cit) constitutes 
part of its own extended phenotype, so it 1s the biological human 
organism that spins, selects, or maintains the webs of cognitive scaf- 
folding that participate in the extended machinery of 1ts own thought 
and reason ? Individual cognizing, then, 1s organism-centered even of ut 1s 
not organism-bound 


V THOUGHTFUL GESTURES 


At this stage of our discussion, it will help to consider a worked example 
of extended cognizing in actton The example I shall take concerns the 
role of bodily gesture in thought and reason The case 1s apt since ges- 
ture, though clearly itself an organismic activity, 1s not merely a neural 
activity Moreover, bodily gesture turns out to exhibit some key features 
whose applicability looks to outrun the bounds of the organism itself 
After an extensive enquiry into the nature and organization of hu- 
man gesture, the psychologist Susan Goldin-Meadow” asks an intrigu- 
ing question Is gesture simply about the expression of fully-formed 
thoughts, and thus mainly a prop for inter-agent communication 
(listeners appreciating meanings through others’ gestures) or maght 
gesture function as part of the actual process of thinking? Some clues (ahd , 
pp 1356-49) that it might be more than merely expressive include 


that we do it when talking on the telephone 

that we do 1t when talking to ourselves 

that we do ıt in the dark when no one can see 

that gesturing increases with task difficulty 

that gesturing increases when speakers must choose between options 
that gesturing increases when reasoning about a problem rather than 
merely describing the problem or a known solution 


? This is not to deny, of course, that much of the spinning 1s done by social groups of 

organisms spread out over long swathes of history 
? One difference ıs that in the case of the webs of cognitive scaffolding, ıt 1s often the 

human organism acting in concert with existing webs of scaffolding that spins, selects, 
or maintains new layers of scaffolding, resulting in the powerful process that Kim 
Sterelny dubs “incremental downstream epistemic engineering” see Sterelny, Thought 
in a Hostile World The Evolution of Human Cognition (Malden, MA Blackwell, 2003) 

*' Goldin-Meadow, Hearing Gesture How Our Hands Help Us Think (Cambridge Har- 
vard, 2003) 
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A deflationist might suggest that most of these effects are easily ex- 
plained by mere association that gesturing without a viewer is just a 
habit, installed by our experience of gesturing in the normal com- 
municative context It turns out, however (bhd, pp 141-44) that 
speakers blind from birth, who have never spoken to a visible listener, 
and never seen others moving their hands as they speak, gesture when 
they speak Moreover, they do so even when speaking to others they 
know to be blind *” 

Supposing (for the sake of argument) that gesture does play some 
kind of active causal role in thinking, just what role might that 
be? One way to find out 1s to see what happens when actual physical 
gesture 1s removed from the mix of available resources To explore 
the impact of restricting gesture on thought, Goldin-Meadow and 
colleagues? asked two matched groups of children to memonze a list 
and then to carry out some mathematical problem-solving before 
trying to recall the list One group (call 1t the “free-gesture group") 
could freely gesture during the intervening math task, the other (call 
it the "no-gesture group") was told not to gesture The results were 
that restricting the use of gesture during the intervening mathe- 
matical task had a robust and significant detrimental effect on the 
separate memory task (remembering the list of words) The best 
explanation, according to Goldin-Meadow, is that the act of gesturing 
somehow shifts or lightens aspects of the overall neural cognitive 
load, thus freeing up resources for the memory task 

Before pursuing this idea, 1t is necessary to rule out a rather obvious 
alternative account According to this alternative account, the effort 
of remembering not to gesture (1n the no-gesture group) 1s adding to 
the load, rather than gesture (in the free gesture group) lessening the 
load If this were so, the no-gesture group would indeed perform less 
well, but not because gesturing lightens the load Rather, remem- 
bering not to gesture increases ıt As luck would have it, some children 
and adults spontaneously chose not to gesture during some of the 
episodes of mathematical problem-solving This allowed the experi- 
menters to compare the effects of removing gesture by instruction 
and by spontaneous (hence presumably effortless) inclination Mem- 
ory for the initial task turned out to be equally impaired even when 


? See also J] Iverson and Goldin-Meadow, “Why People Gesture When They Speak," 
Nature, cccxcvi (1998) 228, and Iverson and Goldin-Meadow, “The Resilience of 
Gesture in Talk,” Developmental Science, 1v (2001) 416-22 

3 Goldin-Meadow, Hearing Gesture, chapter 11, and Goldin-Meadow, H Nusbaum, 
S Kelly, and $ Wagner, “Explaining Math Gestunng Lightens the Load,” Psychological 
Scwnce, XII (2001) 516-22 
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the lack of gesture was a spontaneous choice supporting the claim 
that the gestures themselves play some active cognitive role * 

An important hint as to the nature of this active role emerges, 
Goldin-Meadow argues, when we look at cases of gesture-speech mis- 
matches ?* These are cases where what you say and what you gesture” 
are in conflict, for example, you gesture a one-one mapping while 
faihng to appreciate the importance of such a mapping in your 
simultaneous vocal attempts at solving the problem Many such cases 
were found and (importantly) the gestures tended to prefigure the 
child’s consciously finding the nght solution in speech at a very 
slightly later point Even if the nght solution was not shortly-found, 
the presence of the apt gesture turned out to be predictive of that 
child’s being able to learn the mght solution more easily than others 
whose gestures showed no such tacit or nascent appreciation 

After much conjecture and experiment, Goldin-Meadow ıs led to 
the following story (drawing also, as she clearly notes, on the ground- 
breaking work of David McNeill (op ct)) The physical act of ges- 
turing, Goldin-Meadow suggests, plays an active (not merely expres- 
sive) role m learning, reasoning, and cognitive change by providing 
an alternative (analog, motoric, visuo-spatial) representational for- 
mat In this way 


Gesture expands the set of representational tools available to speakers 
and listeners It can redundantly reflect information represented 
through verbal formats or 1t can augment that information, adding 
nuances possible only though visual or motor formats *” 


Encodings in that visuo-motor format enter, 1t 1s argued, into a kind 
of ongoing coupled dialectic with encodings in the verbal format 

Gesture thus continuously informs and alters verbal thinking which 1s 
continuously informed and altered by gesture, that 1s, the two form a 
genuinely coupled system This coupled dialectic creates points of 
instability (conflict) whose attempted resolutions move forward our 
thinking, often (though of course not always) ın productive ways The 
upshot 1s, according to the developmental psychologists Iverson and 


“t See Goldin-Meadow, Heanng Gesture, chapter 11, pp 155f There ıs also rumored 
to be some older work in which children were simply told to sit on their hands, thus 
effectively removing the gestural option without adding to the memory load! 

* Goldin-Meadow, Hearing Gesture, chapter 12 

* Much of Goldin-Meadow ıs devoted to the task of systematically attnbuting 
meaning to spontaneous free gestures See also David McNeill, Hand and Mind (Chr 
cago University Press, 1992), and McNeill, Gesture and Thought (Chicago University 
Press, 2005) 

*  Goldin-Meadow, Hearmg Gesture, p 186 
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Thelen, 1s “a dynamic mutuality such that activity in any one com- 
ponent of the system can potentially entrain activity ın any other "? 

But 1s it (at least partly) the actual physical gestures that matter 
here, or do they merely reflect the transfer of load between two dif- 
ferent neural stores? Does gesturing simply shift the burden from a 
neural verbal store to a neural visuo-spatial store? If so, then 1t should 
be harder to perform a separate spatial memory task when freely 
gesturing than when not This was tested? by replacing the original 
word-recall task with a spatial one that of recalling the location of 
dots on a grid The results were unambiguous The availabihty of 
gesture still helps (still yrelds improved performance on the memory 
task) even when the second task 1s itself a spatial one 

The act of gesturing, all this suggests, 1s not simply a motor act ex- 
pressive of some fully neurally-realized process of thought Instead, 
the physical act of gesturing 1s part and parcel of a coupled neural- 
bodily unfolding that is itself usefully seen as an organismically- 
extended process of thought In gesture we plausibly confront a 
cognitive process whose implementation involves machinery that 
loops out beyond the purely neural realm This kind of cognitively 
pregnant unfolding need not stop at the boundary of the biologi- 
cal organism Something very similar may, as frequently remarked, 
occur when we are busy wriung and thinking at the same time It 
is not always that fully formed thoughts get committed to paper 
Rather, the paper provides a medium ın which, this time via some 
kind of coupled neural-scnbbling-reading unfolding, we are en- 
abled to explore ways of thinking that might otherwise be unavail- 
able to us Just such a coupled unfolding was eloquently evoked 1n 
a famous exchange between Richard Feynman and the historian 
Charles Weiner 

Weiner once remarked casually that [a batch of notes and sketches] 
represented “a record of [Feynman's] day-to-day work," and Feynman 
reacted sharply 


“I actually did the work on the paper,” he said 
"Well," Weiner said, "the work was done in your head, but the record of 
it 15 still here " 


$ Iverson and Thelen, “Hand, Mouth and Brain,” ın Rafael Núñez and Walter J 
Freeman, eds , Reclaiming Cognition The Primacy of Action, Intention and Emotion (Bowling 
Green, OH Imprint Academic, 1999), pp 19-40, p 37 

3 Goldin-Meadow and Wagner, “How Our Hands Help Us Learn," Trends in Cognitive 
Sciences, 1X, 5 (2004) 234-41, Wagner, Nusbaum, and Goldin-Meadow, “Probing the 
Mental Representation of Gesture Is Handwaving Spanal?" Journal of Memory and 
Language, 1, (2004) 395-407 
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“No, 1t's not a record, not really It's working You have to work on paper 


and this 1s the paper Okay??? 


Feynman ıs nght If, following McNeill and Goldin-Meadow, we al- 
low that actual gestures (not simply their neural pre- or post-cursors) 
can form part of an individual’s cognitive processing, there seems 
no principled reason to suddenly stop the spread the moment skin 
meets air * 


VI MATERIAL CARRIERS 

In his most recent work, McNeill? offers a clear expression of the 
view that the physical gestures are actually elements 1n the cognitive 
process itself McNeill's work is grounded in extensive empirical case- 
studies of the use of gesture 1n free speech The key idea, that McNeill 
uses to understand and organize these studies, 1s the notion (briefly 
mentioned above) of an ongoing imagery-language dialectic in which 
physical gesture acts as a “material carner” The phrase “material 
carner” is due to LS Vygotsky” and ıs meant to convey the 1dea of a 
physical matenalization that has systematic cognitive effects But once 
more, we should not be misled by the image of cognitive effects For 
according to McNeill, "The concept [of a material carrier] 1mplies 
that the gesture, the actual motion of the gesture itself, 1s a dimension of 
thinking "* Our free (spontaneous, nonconventional) gestures are 
not, McNeill argues, merely expressions of or representations of our 
fully achieved “inner” thoughts but are themselves “thinking 1n one 
of its many forms" (ind , p 99) Notice that this 1s not to say that the 
gestures do not follow from, and lead to, specific forms of neural 
activity They do, and McNeill has much to say about the neural 
systems preferentially involved in the generation and reception of 
spontaneous gesture (ibid , chapters 7 and 8) Rather, it 1s to see the 
physical act of gesturing as part of a unified thought-language-hand system 
whose coordinated activity has been selected or maintained for ats specifically 
cognitive virtues 


? The exchange 1s quoted in James Gleick, Gentus The Life and Science of Richard 
Feynman (New York Random House, 1993), p 409 Thanks to Galen Strawson for 
drawing this material to my attention 

* Adams and Aizawa depict the neural as the seat of all truly cognitive activity while 
Rupert (wisely I suspect) prefers the whole organism But in so doing he puts a foot (or 
so I argue) on a slippery slope For once we allow cognitive processes to become 
sufficiently hybrid (allowing functional cognitive wholes to be made up of parts as 
heterogeneous as arm and hand motions plus neural activity) there seems no good 
reason to stop at the skin 

* McNeill, Gesture and Thought 

? Vygotsky, Thought and Language, Alex Kozulin, trans (Cambridge MIT, 1986) 

* McNeill, Gesture and Thought, p 98 
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There are important differences between McNelll’s account and 
that of Goldin-Meadow, but they are united in seeing the physical 
gestures as genuine elements m the cognitive process McNeill 
stresses the idea of "growth points," described as “the minimal unit of 
an mmagerylanguage dialectic” (2d, p 105) A growth point 1s a 
package of imagistic and linear propositional (linguistic) elements 
that together form a single idea (for example, both conveying the 
concept of an antagonistic force as a speaker describes some series 
of events) The points of productive conflict stressed by Goldin- 
Meadow are not growth points 1n this technical sense (see, for exam- 
ple, McNeill, zd, p 137) But they are growth points 1n another, 
quite routine sense they are collisions in meaning space, crucially 
mediated by gestural loops into the physical world, which are able 
to move our thinking along 1n productive ways These differences 
in emphasis do not amount, as far as I can tell, to any deep 1ncon- 
sistency in the underlying models of the cognitive virtues of gesture 
In each case, the loop into gesture creates a material structure that 
is available to both speaker and listener And just as that material 
structure may have a systematic cognitive effect upon the listener, 
so too it may have a systematic cognitive effect on the speaker 
Here, McNeill invokes an evolutionary hypothesis that he dubs 
“Mead’s Loop "* The background to McNeill’s suggestion 1s the dis- 
covery of so-called “mirror neurons” These are neurons, first dis- 
covered in the frontal lobes of macaques, that fire both when an 
animal performs some intentional action and when 1t sees another 
animal performing the same action “ McNeill's suggestion 1s that 
our own gestures activate mirror-neuron dominated neural resources 
so that 


One’s own gestures [activate] the part of the brain that responds to 
intentional actions, including gestures, by someone else, and thus treats 
one's own gesture as a social sumulus *” 


Whether this 1s the correct evolutionary and mechanistic account 
is unimportant for present purposes What matters 1s rather the guid- 
ing idea that by materializing 1magistic thought in physical gesture we 
create a stable physical presence that may productively impact and 


5 After George Herbert Mead See Charles W Morns, ed , Mind, Self, and Society 
(Chicago University Press, 1934) 

* See, for example, G Ruzzolatt, L Fogassi, and V Gallese, "Neurophysiological 
Mechanisms Underlying the Understanding and Imitation of Action,” Nature Review 
Neuroscience, 11 (2001) 661—70 

*' McNeill, Gesture and Thought, p 250 
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constrain the neural elements of thought and reason The role of 
gesture, 1f this 1s correct, 1s closely akin to that of certain forms of self- 
directed, overt or covert speech or (looping outside the organismic 
shell) to certain forms of wnting-for-thinking (see McNeill, zd., p 99) 

Shaun Gallagher, in a very rewarding recent discussion of gesture? 
and thought writes that 


Even if we are not explicitly aware of our gestures, and even 1n circum- 
stances where they contribute nothing to the communicative process, they 
may contnbute implicitly to the shaping of our cognition (ad, p 121) 


Gallagher approaches the topic of gesture ın the larger framework 
of his account of the “prenoetic” role of embodiment This is a 
term of art that Gallagher uses to signify the role of the body ın 
structuring mind and consciousness The idea is that facts about 
the body, and about bodily onentation, and so on, set the scene for 
conscious acts of perception, memory, and judgment (the “noetic” 
factors) 1n various important ways A prenoetic performance, we are 
told, 1s "one that helps to structure consciousness but that does not 
explicitly show itself in the contents of consciousness” (aad, p 32) 
Thus, to take a very simple example, embodied agents perceive the 
world from a certain spatial perspective That perspective shapes what 1s 
given to us explicitly in phenomenal experience, but it 1s not itself part 
of what we experience Instead, it “shapes” or “structures” experience 
(for this example, see Gallagher, :bd, p 2-3) In this manner, 
Gallagher speaks of the role of gesture ın “shaping” cognition and 
(following Maurice Merleau-Ponty’s usage 1n describing the cognitive 
role of speech) in the “accomplishment of thought” Such locutions 
neatly (though only temporarily) sidestep the thorny issue of whether 
to see gesture as part of the actual machinery of thought and reason In 
a footnote to the quoted passage Gallagher is less cautious, suggest- 
ing that 


It may be that certain aspects of what we call the mind just are in fact 
nothing other than what we tend to call expression, that 1s, occurrent 
linguistic practices (“internal speech”), gesture, and expressive move- 
ment (Gallagher, zd, p 121) 


Gesture, Gallagher here suspects, 1s both a means by which thought 
is “accomplished” and an aspect of mind—an aspect of the think- 
ing™ itself 


? Gallagher, How the Body Shapes the Mind (New York Oxford, 2005) 
? There is, unfortunately, substantial ambiguity in the notion of “thinking” invoked 
in many of these discussions of gesture, since 1t can sometimes mean (1) “verbal 
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What finally emerges from our consideration of the role of gesture 
in thought ıs that gestures form part of an integrated “language- 
thought-hand” system, and that it 1s activity in this whole interlinked 
system that has been selected for its specifically cognitive virtues 
Neural systems coordinate with, help produce, exploit, and can them- 
selves be entrained by, those special-purpose bodily motions that 
constitute free gestures In this way speech, as Jana M Iverson and 
Esther Thelen noted (op ct), gesture and neural activity are able to 
form a single integrated system with clear problem-solving virtues not 
reducible to the virtues of any of its individual parts 


VII LOOPS AS MECHANISMS 


A single integrated system can have a variety of distinct parts whose 
contributions to some overall process are hugely different Some of 
those parts, moreover, may be cognitive processes 1n their own nght 
(that 1s to say, they remain cognitive processes even when considered 
in isolation from the others) and others not Just so, a sequence of 
physical gestures alone could never implement a cognitive state It 1s 
only in coordination with crucial forms of neural activity that the 
cognitive role of the gestures can emerge and be maintained By con- 
trast, some set of neural goings-on 1s often sufficient for the presence of 
some cognitive state or other But this (genume) asymmetry provides 
no reason to reject the notion that gestures form part of the machinery 
of cognition To see this, we need only remind ourselves that the ac- 
tivity of a single neuron 1s (likewise) never sufficient for the existence of 
a cognitive state, yet that activity can, 1n the proper context, still form 
part of the machinery that implements a cognitive state or process 

It may (or may not) also be true that for any gesture-involving 
cognitive unfolding, there is a pure sequence of neural events such 
that ;f they were somehow held in place, or ushered into being 
without the loop through physical gesture, the cognitive states of the 


thought” which 1s conceived, by Goldin-Meadow, as distinct from (though intertwined 
with) (2) the kinds of holistic, rmagistic thinking specifically accomplished by gesture 
Finally, there 1s (3) the overall cognitive state achieved by an agent who has engaged m 
some ongoing process involving both gestural and verbal elements To say that 
gesturing 1s part of the process that constitutes thinking 1s thus to say both that it helps 
mediate and inform the verbal thinkings, and that in so doing it forms part of a larger 
integrated cognitive system 

50 The use of “thought” here 1s misleading (see previous note) It reflects common 
usage rather than the actual model than McNeill and others develop There 1s a similar 
ambiguity in the use of "language" since gesturing, on McNeill’s account, 1s actually 
part of language McNeill 1s aware of these infelicities but thinks the usage will do no 
harm see "Terminological Tango" on page 21 of McNeill 
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embodied agent would be the same It does not follow from this that 
the gestures play only a causal role and do not help constitute the 
machinery of cognition For the same may also be true of a sequence 
of neural states held together by some internal operation Achieve 
that very sequence some other way and the chain of thoughts, let us 
assume, will come out the same It does not follow” that the inner or 
the outer operations involved are thereby not (as things actually 
unfold) genuine aspects of the cognitive process Thus Susan Hurley” 
usefully cautions against what she dubs “the ‘causal-constitutive error’ 
error” where this 1s 


the error of objecting that externalist explanations give a constitutive 
role to external factors that are “merely causal” while assuming without 
independent argument or criteria that the causal/constitutive distinc- 
tion coincides with some external/internal boundary To avoid thus 
begging the question, we should not operate with prior assumptions 
about where to place the causal/constitutive boundary, but wait on the 
results of explanation (ibid, ms p 5) 


In trying to get a grip on these matters we are easily misled by various 
inessential features of many common cases where bio-external factors 
and forces impact thought and reason Thus suppose the rhythmic 
pulse of rain on my Edinburgh window somehow helps the pace and 
sequencing of a flow of thoughts Is the rain now part of my cognitive 
engine? No It 1s merely the backdrop against which my cognizing 
takes shape But this, I submit, 1s not because the rain 1s outside the 
bounds of skin and skull Rather, 1t 1s because the rain 1s not part of 
(it 15 not even a side-effect or a “spandrel” within) any system either 
selected or maintained for the support of better cognizing It 1s 
indeed mere (but as ıt happens helpful) backdrop Compare this with 
a robot designed to use raindrop sounds to time and pace certain 
internal operations essential to some kinds of problem-solving Such 
a robot would be vulnerable to (non-British) weather But it 1s not 
clear (at least to me) that the whole drop-based timing mechanism 1s 
not usefully considered as one of the robot’s cognitive routines 

Consider finally the Self-Stumulating Spitting Robot This ıs a robot 
that evolved to spit stored water at a plate on its own body for the same 
purpose, so as to use the auditory signal as a kind of “virtual wire" to 


*? See Hurley, Consciousness mn Action, chapter 8, for more sophisticated versions of 
this argument 

? Hurley, “The Varieties of Externalism,” to appear in Aydede and Robbins, 
eds (forthcoming) 

? This notion can be found in Daniel Dennett's Consciousness Explained. (Boston 
Little Brown, 1991), p 196 
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tıme other key operations Those self-maintained cognition-supporting 
signals are surely part of the cognitive mechanism itself A neural 
clock or oscillator would count after all 

What these simple examples show 1s that (as we might expect) 
coupling alone 1s not enough Sometemes, all coupling does 1s provide a 
channel allowing externally ongimating inputs to drive cognitive 
processing along But in a wide range of the most interesting cases 
there 1s a crucially important complication. These are the cases where 
we confront a recognizably cognitive process, running m some agent, 
that creates outputs (speech, gesture, expressive movements, written 
words) that, recycled as inputs, drive the cognitive process along In 
such cases, any intuitive ban on counting inputs as parts of mechanisms 
seems wrong Instead, we confront something rather like the cog- 
nitive equivalent of a forced induction system A familiar example 
is the turbo-driven automobile engine The turbocharger uses ex- 
haust flow from the engine to spin a turbine that spins an air pump 
that compresses the air flowing into the engine The compression 
squeezes more air into each cylinder, allowing more fuel to be com- 
bined, leading to more powerful explosions (that drive the engine 
that creates the exhaust flow that powers the turbo) This self- 
stimulating automotive arrangement provides up to 40% more power 
on demand The exhaust flow 1s an engine output in good standing 
that also serves as a reliable, self-generated input There can surely 
be httle doubt that the whole turbocharging cycle should count as 
part of the automobile's own overall power-generating mechanism! 
The same is true, I submit, in the case of gesture gesture 1s both a 
systemic output and a self-generated nput™ that plays an important 
role in an extended neural-bodily cognitive economy The wrong 
image here 1s that of a central reasoning engine that merely uses ges- 
ture to clothe or materialize pre-formed ideas Instead, gesture (and 
overt or covert speech) emerge as interacting parts of a distnbuted 
cognitive engine, participating m cognitively potent selfstumulating 
loops whose activity 15 as much an aspect of our thinking as its result 


VIII PARTICIPANT MACHINERY AND MORPHOLOGICAL COMPUTATION 


The goal of this treatment has been to defend the claim that (non- 
neural) body and (extra-bodily) world can, and sometimes do, act 
as what might now be dubbed “participant machinery” Body and 


“In the case of gesture the relation between the self-created inputs and other 
processing elements also looks to involve the full complexities of "continuous recip- 
rocal causation” as discussed in my Beng There Putting Brain, Body and World Together 
Again (Cambndge MIT, 1997), pp 163-66) 
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world, 1f this is correct, sometimes form part of the very machinery by 
which mind and cognition are physically realized, and hence form 
part of the local material supervenience base for various mental states 
and processes Since this has seemed to many quite an exotic claim, it 
may be worth ending with one more (just about maximally simple, 
but nonetheless revealing) illustration 

Chandana Paul describes a toy example designed to demonstrate 
“that a robot body can be used for computation in addition to merely 
acting as an effector for the controller "? The backdrop to the dem- 
onstration involves a very simple class of neural networks known as 
perceptrons ? It is well known that a perceptron, 1f given two inputs A 
and B, can compute OR and AND functions (in fact, all linearly 
separable functions) but not linearly inseparable ones such as 
exclusive-or Exclusive-or, normally written XOR, is true if either but 
not both disyuncts are true that 1s, if (A or B) 1s true but — (A and B) 
Paul's demonstration involves a simple “vehicle,” of the kind made 
famous by Valentino Braitenberg,” whose behavior is determined by 
the activity of two perceptron networks, each with inputs A and B 
Perceptron 1 computes OR and controls M1, a forward drive deliv- 
ered to the single central front wheel of a front-wheel drive vehicle 
This means that power 1s delivered to the single central front wheel if 
either or both inputs are active (it ıs thus computing the standard 
INCLUSIVE OR function) Perceptron 2 computes the standard AND 
function and controls M2, a lifting device that will raise the single 
front wheel of the forward drive vehicle off the ground if and only if 
both inputs are active You can probably see where this 1s going When 
A and B are both reading OFF (zero, false), both nets output zero, the 
wheel 1s on the ground, but no power 1s delivered so the robot stays 
stationary When only A ıs ON, the AND net delivers zero, the wheel 
stays grounded, and the OR net outputs a one The wheel turns and 
the robot goes forward The same type of scenario occurs when only B 
is ON But (the crucial case) when A and B are both ON the OR net 
causes M1 to move but the AND net lifts the wheel from the ground so 
the robot stays stationary The embodied systems response profile to 


? Paul, “Morphology and Computation,” in Stefan Schaal, Auke Jan IJspeert, Aude 
Billard, Sethu Vyayakumar, John Hallam, and Jean-Arcady Meyer, eds , From Animals 
to Animats, Proceedings of the 8th Internatwnal Conference on the Simulation. of Adaptive 
Behaviour, Los Angeles, CA, USA, 2004 (Cambridge MIT, 2004), pp 33-38, quoted pas- 
sage p 33 An expanded version of this paper appears as “Morphological Computation 
A Basis for the Analysis of Morphology and Control Requirements,” in. Robotics and 
Autonomous Systems, Liv (2006) 619-30 

* Frank Rosenblatt, Principles of Neurodynames (New York Spartan Books, 1962) 

? Braitenberg, Vehicles Experiments m Synthetic Psychology (Cambridge MIT, 1984) 
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the different possible values of the A and B inputs thus has the form 
of the standard XOR truth table, despite the fact that the visible 
computational controllers are perceptrons, congenitally unable to 
compute nonlinearly separable functions such as XOR Lifting the 
front wheel 1n response to the conjunction of the two inputs now 
stands in for the “missing line" of the XOR truth table The physical 
vehicle, despite having only perceptrons for controllers, 1s thus able to 
behave exactly as 1f ıt were controlled by an XOR net, because the 
active body of the robot is providing the functional equivalent of the 
mussing second layer of neural processing The overall embodied system 
thus provides the missing functionality, equivalent to performing a 
NOT on the first input, followed byan AND In this way, Paul concludes 
“the example shows that through its configuration a robot body can 
perform a quantifiable operation on its inputs "9? 

At this point a skeptic might argue that the XOR computation 15 in 
some way unreal more in the eye of the observer than a true resource 
for a reasoning robot? And there is (as things stand) some truth in 
this For what the robot currently displays 1s what Paul nicely dubs 
“latent morphological computation" computation that 1s visibly 
(to us) 1mplicit in the response profile of the overall physical device, 
but not yet available to the device itself as a general-purpose problem- 
solving resource 

A simple (and, as we shall see, biologically unexceptional) tweak, 
however, makes the new functionality available to the device itself 
Thus Paul next describes a "vacuum cleaning robot" (the precise 
details of which need not concern us here) The vacuum cleaning 
robot is like the XOR robot except that this time it 1s augmented 
with a sensor informing ıt of the behavioral consequences of its own 
action Thus augmented, the robot can learn (or be programmed) so as 
to incorporate the body-involving XOR circuit into an open-ended set 
of other routines, routing various A, B signals through the body circuit 
and reading the XOR result off from a rapid, sel£perceived bodily 
“twitch” of the front wheel a twitch that need not even persist long 
enough to cause actual forward motion The bodyanvolving XOR 
computation (that may previously have appeared to be merely in the 
eye of the beholder) 1s thus scaled up to a general-purpose resource that 
can be invoked much like a regular logic gate Quite generally then 


When a robot with latent morphological computation is augmented 
with a sensor which can sense the behavioral consequences, it makes the 
computational function defined by the morphology explicit, such that it 


* Paul, “Morphology and Computation," p 34 
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can be used as a standard computational sub-unit at any stage of the 
processing (Paul, op cit, p 36) 


It might seem, nonetheless, that this 1s still yust a rather clumsy trick 
Why use the robot body to perform a computation that could be so 
cheaply and easily handled using a simple three layer neural network? 
This 1s, however, to miss the true point and force of the demon- 
stration For the idea 1s that evolved biological intelligences, unlike 
the more neatly engineered solutions with which we are still most 
familiar as designers, are perfectly able to find and exploit un- 
expected forms of multiple functionality ‘That 1s to say, they may find 
and exploit solutions in which a single element (such as a bodily 
routine or motion) plays many roles, some of them merely practical, 
others more “epistemic” ın nature The clean division between 
mechanical (body) design and controller design that charactenzes 
many humanly engineered solutions looks quite unimportant 
(indeed, often counterproductive) 1f what we seek 1s efficiency and 
maximal exploitation of resources Paul’s demonstration may be 
compared to the work of Adrian Thompson and colleagues? using 
genetic algorithms to artificially evolve real electronic circuits The 
evolved circuits turned out to exploit all manner of physical prop- 
erties, usually ignored or deliberately suppressed by human engr 
neers ® The lesson, according to the authors, was that 


It can be expected that all of the detailed physics of the hardware will be 
brought to bear on the problem at hand time delays, parasitic capaci- 
tances, cross-talk, meta-stability constraints and other low-level char- 
acteristics might all be used in generating the evolved behavior 
(Thompson et al, op cit, p 21) 


What thus goes for the brain (the hardware chip) goes too for the 
rest of the physical body It too may be exploited, in all manner of 
unexpected ways, as an essential part of an information-processing 
organization In real-world cases, Paul goes on to suggest, we should 
expect to find that the computational roles being played by bodily 
acts are much more complex than the computation of a common 
binary function, perhaps involving analog functions of quite unex- 


? For more on this, see David Karsh and Paul Magho, “On Distinguishing Epistemic 
from Pragmatic Action,” Cognitive Science, xviii (1994) 513—49 

9 A Thompson, I Harvey, and P Husbands, "Unconstramed Evolution and Hard 
Consequences," in Eduardo Sanchez and Marco Tomassim, eds, Towards Evolvable 
Hardware (Boston Springer, 1996), pp 136-65 

9 For further discussion, see chapter 5 of my Mindware An Introduction to the 
Philosophy of Cognitive Science (New York Oxford, 2001) 
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pected degrees of complexity The case of gesture-for-thought (sec- 
tion vi above) may be an example of just this kind, 1n which actual 
hand and arm motions look to implement encoding and processing 
operations that are (as McNeill suggests) holistic and analog rather 
than local, symbolic, and discrete 

Once we start to question our simplistic armchair visions of the 
division of labor between brain, body, and world it rapidly becomes 
clear that there 1s no barrier to the realization of key functional 
and/or computational organizations by complex mixtures of neural, 
bodily, and environmental structures The simple robotic illustration 
also provides further evidence of the power and importance of cog- 
nitive selfstumulation (section vit above) For the step from latent 
to explicit morphological computation depends essentially upon the 
agent's ability to sense its own bodily states As embodied agents re- 
plete both with systems for efferent copy and for sensing what our 
own bodies are doing, we are ideally placed to profit from our own 
bodily actions, and to exploit our own bodily acts for cognitive and 
computational ends Daily embodied activity may thus be playing 
many subtle, yet-to-be-understood cognitive roles ” 


IX WHY THE HEC? 


This paper began with a double challenge Show us that HEC 
(Hypothesis of Extended Cognition) has not priced itself out of the 
market by depicting us as cognitively extended agents at the cost of 
identifying persisting subjects for scientific study, and show us that 
there 1s real added value in adopting the perspective of HEC rather 


“ To take just one concrete example, there 1s a growing body of work on the possi- 
ble role of eye movements in thought, reason, discourse comprehension, and recall 
Such work includes Ballard and colleagues's work on deictic (fixation-based) pointers 
in block-copying (Ballard, Hayhoe, Pook, and Rao (op cit)), D C Richardson and M J 
Spivey’s account of the cognitive role of eye movements ın recall (Richardson and 
Spivey, "Representation, Space and Hollywood Squares Looking at Things That Aren't 
There Anymore,” Cognition, LXXVI (2000) 269-95), Richardson and N Z Kirkham’s 
exploration of the role of eye movements (ın 6 month olds) as spanally indexing 
auditory information (Richardson and Kirkham, "Multi-modal Events and Mov- 
ing Locations Eye Movements of Adults and 6-Month-Olds Reveal Dynamic Spatial 
Indexing,” Journal of Experimental Psychology General, cxxx1, 1 (2004) 46-66), and 
Richardson and R. Dale’s model of the role of coupling between speaker and listener’s 
eye-movements in discourse comprebension (Richardson and Dale, "Looking to 
Understand The Coupling between Speakers’ and Listeners’ Eye Movements and 
Its Relationship to Discourse Comprehension,” Proceedings of the Twenty-sexth An- 
nual Meeting of the Cognitive Science Society (Mawhah, NJ Erlbaum, 2004), pp 1143-48 
For a useful review, see Spivey, Richardson, and S. Fitneva, “Thinking Outside the 
Brain Spatial Indices to Linguistic and Visual Information," 1n J Henderson and 
F Ferreira, eds, The Interface of Vision Language and Acton (New York Psychology 
Press, forthcoming) 
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than its more imnnocuouscseemung cousin HEMC (Hypothesis of 
Embedded Cognition) 

Both challenges have now been met Concerning the first, we have 
arrived at a vision of human cognition as organism-centered but not 
organism-bound Embracing HEC does not require us to abandon 
the vision of a persisting biological (and within the biological, a neu- 
ral) core that 1s a perfectly proper object of cognitive scientific study 
HEC simply asserts that we should also study larger, often temporary, 
ensembles as units of cognitive activity in their own night 

At that point the second challenge becomes pressing What 1s the 
added value accruing to the choice of HEC over HEMC? Both sides 
should, I think, concede the in-principle availability of alternative 
ways of carving the cognitive cake As with any science, the placement 
of systemic boundaries reflects both general considerations and 
specific explanatory ambitions The added value (for some purposes) 
of the HEC-style parse emerges, or so I have tried to show, once we 
recognize a few less familiar facts concerning human cognitive or- 
ganization It emerges when we recognize that the brain/CNS 1s 
“cognitively impartial” 1t does not care how and where key operations 
are performed And it emerges when we recognize that much human 
cognizing benefits quite profoundly from cycles of selfstimulating 
activity (“cognitive turbo-drives”) in which we actively create the 
structures that drive and constrain our own evolving processes of 
thought and reason 

It seems likely that some opposition to the idea of extended cog- 
nitive systems is rooted in the imagined availability of a simple 
alternative model 1n which a skull-bound intelligent agent decides to 
offload” certam bits of work and storage onto bodily and environ- 
mental structures In the cases at 1ssue, however, there 1s no such act 
of conscious offloading and reloading to be found We do not, for 
example, consciously choose to gesture so as to lighten or alter the 
neuro-cognitive load In such cases the extended process involves 
complex sub-personally integrated routines that are (typically) either 
selected or maintained for their peculiarly cognitive virtues Nor need 
we imagine, in cases where conscious choice and orchestration 1s 
missing, that some highly intelligent, wellanformed, though asa4t- 
happens non-conscious, inner executive has made the choice for us 


9' For example, we decide to place that yellow sticky on the mirror reminding us of 
the important meeting in the morning In such cases an identifiable, fully-contamed 
thinking agent offloads onto some environmental structure the semantically well- 
formed product of some recognizably cognitive activity, only to later re-load it as 
needed to perform some task 
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Instead the “choice” consists simply in the emergence of an effective 
distributed. problem-solving ensemble, where such emergence is 
guided by principles we are only just beginning (as in the work by 
Ballard, Gray, and others) to understand A serious worry about the 
apparently innocent and conservative HEMC, it seems to me, ıs thus 
that 1t threatens to repeat for outer circuits and elements the mistake 
that Daniel Dennett (op cit) famously warns us against with regard to 
inner circuits and elements It depicts such bodily or outer resources 
as doing their work only by parading structure and information in 
front of some thoughtful neural overseer In the absence of any such 
privileged inner component, the outer and the inner operations are 
free to emerge as well-tuned co-active participants 1n the construction 
of thought and reason 

To be sure, this overall vision (of cognition genuinely distributed 
between brain, body, and world) bequeaths a brand new set of puz- 
zles It invokes an ill-understood process that soft-assembles a 
problem-solving whole from a candidate pool that may include neu- 
ral storage and processing routines, perceptual and motoric routines, 
external storage and operations, and a variety of selfstimulating 
cycles involving self-produced material scaffolding But importantly, 
this all applies with equal force to the neural economy itself Here 
too, a cognitive task will often be addressed by a soft-assembled coa- 
lion of distributed (and often highly heterogeneous) neural com- 
ponents and brain areas, temporanly held together by a transient 
pattern of “functional connectivity "* HEC thus gains in plausibility as 
soon as the inner economy ts seen aright as itself hybrid, fragmented, 
yet vastly empowered by an iul-understood capacity to form and re- 
form into a vanety of surprisingly integrated (though temporary) 
wholes What HEC allows us to see clearly 1s that where ongoing 
human cognitive activity is concerned, there are usually many bound- 
aries in play, many different kinds of capacity and resource 1n action, 
and a complex flux of recruitment, retrieval, and processing defined 
across these shifting, heterogeneous, multi-faceted wholes 

This turns Rupert’s argument on its head For having allowed that 
we could, 1f we so wished, choose to parse our cognitively potent 
coupled unfoldings according to either HEC or HEMC, we can now 
see that ıt ıs the choice of HEMC that sometimes threatens to obscure 
much that ıs of value We do indeed seek to carve nature at the most 


* For a nice account of the distinction between persisting structure and short-lived 
functional complexity in the brain, see O Sporns, D Chialvo, M Kaiser, and id C C. 


Trends in Cognitive Sciences, vit (2004) 418-25 
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causally relevant Joints, a task not accomplished by elevating anatomic 
and metabolic boundaries into make-or-break cognitive ones The 
cure for cognitive hiccups (the unproductive argumentative oscilla- 
tion from HEC to HEMC to HEC to HEMC  )isthusat hand For the 
only real danger from HEC is that it may blind us to the genuine 
extent to which human cognition, though not organism-bound, re- 
mains importantly organism-centered To guard against that misread- 
ing, we may now scout 


HOC (Hypothesis of Organism-Centered Cognition) 

Human cognitive processing (sometimes) literally extends into the 
environment surrounding the organism But the organism (and within 
the organism, the brain/CNS) remains the core and currently the most 
active element Cognition 1s organism-centered even when it 1s not 
organism-bound 


HEC, HEMC, HOC? We should not feel locked into some pale zero 
sum game As philosophers and as cognitive scientists we can (afd 
should) practice the art of flipping between these different perspec- 
tives, treating each as a lens apt to draw attention to certain features, 
regularities, and contributions while making 1t harder to spot others, 
or to give them their problem-solving due The cure for cognitive 
hiccups 1s to stop worrying and enjoy the nde 

ANDY CLARK 
University of Edinburgh 
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UNDERSTANDING THE NEW REDUCTIONISM 
THE METAPHYSICS OF SCIENCE AND 
COMPOSITIONAL REDUCTION* 


The philosophical emptiness of Nagel reduction — can plainly be seen 

[Thus] the antreductonism based on the unavailability of bndge 
laws—most importantly, the multiple realization argument of Putnam and 
Fodor—4s irrelevant to the realissue of reduction Much of the debate 
over the past two decades about reductionism has been carried on im terms 
of an inappropriate model of reduction, and now largely appears beside 
the pomt for issues of real philosophical significance — Jaegwon Kim ! 


Science is the characteristic product of our culture Similarly, under- 
standing where science fits in. 15 our characteristic philosophical prob- 
lem — As of now, the hardest part 1s to reconcile a physicalistic ontology 
with the apparently ineliminable multiplicity of discourses that we re- 
quire when we try to say how things are —Jerry Fodor * 


ur opening passage will likely be a little shocking for anyone 

unfamiliar with recent work at the intersection of the phi- 

losophy of mind and philosophy of science, since one might 
conclude from such passages that Jaegwon Kum, for so long one of 
its foremost proponents, has abandoned reductionism! Whatever 
next you may ask? Is Jerry Fodor retraining ın brain-imaging tech- 
niques? Actually, things have not changed quite so radically, although 
a seismic shift ıs slowly impacting a range of debates and issues For 
Kim has not renounced reductionism, but simply the “classical” or 
"Nagehan" approach, and its numerous descendents, with their 
focus on derivational relations between semantic entities such as 
law statements? Instead, Kim has championed the necessity of a 


* For helpful discussion, I am grateful to Ted Morris, Ernan McMullin, Mike Rea, 
Robert Richardson, Bradley Rives, Mark Siderits, and, especially, Jerry Fodor, Jaegwon 
Kum, Barry Loewer, and the editors I am also grateful to the participants in the Tilburg- 
Nymegen University 2003 and 2004 philosophy workshops, and work-n-progress 
groups at the University of California-San Diego and the University of Notre Dame, 
where I presented the paper 

! Kim, “Making Sense of Emergence,” Philosophical Studies, xcv (1999) 3-44, here 

p 12-13 
ca Fodor, “Look! Review of Consilience by E O Wilson," The London Review of Books, XX, 
21 (1998) 5-6, here p 6 

See, for example, Kim's Mind tn a Physical World (Cambridge MIT, 1998), and 
especially his “Making Sense of Emergence " The classical approach is laid out in Ernest 
Nagel, The Structure of Scence (New York Harcourt Brace, 1961) 


0022-362X/07/0404/193—-216 © 2007 The Journal of Philosophy, Inc 
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new approach to reduction that 1s thoroughly metaphysical in char- 
acter, centered upon the implications of the ontological relations 
posited in the ubiquitous type of scientific reasoning I will term 
mechanistic explanation * 

Such explanations stand at the foundation of the nonreductive 
physicalism that 1s the reigning philosophical orthodoxy, for they were 
famously used by antireductionist writers, like Fodor, Hilary Putnam, 
William Wimsatt, Philip Kitcher, and others, to overturn classical re- 
ductionism given its reliance upon property identities ? These writers 
argued that mechanistic explanations show that in the sciences we 
usually only have so-called “realization” relations, not identities, where 
the associated scientific findings were consequently used to support 
a view of the natural world as a “layered” compositional hierarchy 
Against this backdrop, the ingenuity—even audacity—of Kim’s strat- 
egy becomes plain, since his idea ıs that the reductionist should 
embrace the antireductionist’s key insights about special sciences ın 
combination with a certain kind of metaphysical approach For Kim 
contends that realization 1s consequently converted from the shield of 
antireductionism into the engine of ontological reduction 

This new approach reverses a number of longstanding commit- 
ments ın debates over reduction and in the philosophy of science 
more generally Reductionists, and many other philosophers of sci- 
ence, have until very recently implicitly followed the positivists’ pro- 
scription of metaphysics and the ontological relations ıt studies 
However, at the heart of Kim’s strategy 1s the suggestion that reduc- 
tionism must embrace metaphysical issues in the sciences where the 
required “metaphysics” ıs not the a pron inquiry rightly disparaged 
by the positivists, but 1s instead what has recently been dubbed the 
“metaphysics of science” the careful, abstract investigation of onto- 


* There are obviously both intralevel and interlevel mechanisms and mechanistic 
explanations, but here the reader should note that I will primarily be focused upon 
the latter For accounts of mechanistic explanation, see, among others, Fodor, Psycho- 
logical Explanation (New York. Random House, 1968), Wilham Wimsatt, "Reductive 
Explanation A Functional Account,” in R. Cohen et al, eds, PSA Proceedings 1974 
(Boston Reidel, 1974), Robert Cummins, The Nature of Psychological Explanation 
(Cambridge MIT, 1975), William Bechtel and Robert Richardson, Discovering 
Complexity (Chicago University Press, 1993), and P Machamer, L Darden, and C 
Craver, “Thinking about Mechanisms," Philosophy of Science, Lxvui (2000) 1-25 

* See, for example, Putnam, “Psychological Predicates,” in WH Capitan and DD 
Merrill, eds , Art, Mind, and Religion (Pittsburgh University Press, 1967), pp 37-48, 
Fodor, Psychological Explanation, and "Special Sciences," Synthese, xxvii (1974) 97—115, 
Wimsatt, “Reductionism, Levels of Organization and the Mind-Body Problem,” in 
Gordon Globus, Irwin Savodnik, and Grover Maxwell, eds , Consciousness and the Brain 
(New York Plenum, 1976), pp 199-267, and Kitcher, “1953 and All That,” Philosophical 
Review, xci (1984) 335-73 
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logical issues as they arise within the sciences and their findings, 
models, explanations, and so on 

My goal in this paper is to examine the approach to reduction that 
results when Kim's pioneering strategy is fully implemented I begin, 
in section IJ, by using an example from the neurosciences to Humi- 
nate the key features of the compositional relations between powers, 
properties, individuals, and mechanisms that are posited in mecha- 
nistic explanations Once they are properly understood, I argue that 
such compositional notions drive a powerful form of ontological re- 
duction, what I dub compositional reductionism, which takes our initial 
ontological commitments to both component entities and composed 
higher-level powers, properties, individuals and processes, and re- 
duces them to a commitment solely to one layer of truthmakers in 
the relevant component entities Having illuminated the foundation 
of compositional reductionism, I then explore its broader implica- 
tions, 1n section II, showing that these are very different from earher 
reductionist positions I argue that the compositional reductionist 
should accept many of the claims about special sciences that previous 
reductionists have disputed, for my discussion will ultimately establish 
that compositional reductionism 1s best understood as combining a 
trenchant ontological reductionism with a semantic antireductionism 
about special sciences and their predicates 

Such a position often initially appears puzzling, even incoherent, to 
many philosophers of science, but I suggest that ıt provides an over- 
looked, and very important, response to our "characteristic philo- 
sophical problem” highlighted by Fodor in our other opening 
passage For I show that compositional reductionism can endorse the 
ineliminability of the discourses of special sciences whilst stell holding 
a thoroughgoing ontological reductionism I also suggest that we 
consequently need to carefully reassess the received wisdom about 
“reductionism,” and "antireductionism," ın a variety of ways 

It 1s also worthwhile emphasizing at the outset that I do not endorse 
compositional reduction and that elsewhere I have given reasons why 
it may not ultimately succeed ° My primary goal here ıs simply to 
establish that a novel, and prima facie plausible, ontological reduc- 
tionism results once one wholeheartedly follows Kim’s strategy of 
embracing the metaphysics of science, while acknowledging the anti- 


ê See my “Non-Reductive Reahzation and Non-Reductive Identity,” 1n Sven Walter 
and Heinz-Dieter Heckmann, eds, Phystcalism and Mental Causation (Charlottesville, 
VA Imprint Academic, 2003), pp 31-58, “Strong Emergence as a Defense of Non- 
Reductive Physicalism,” Princifia, v1 (2003) 83-114, and “Samuel Alexander's Emer- 
gentism,” Synthese, c.ri1 (2006) 261-96 
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reductionist’s insights about special sciences My final conclusion 
is that compositional reductionism poses a challenge that all non- 
reductive physicalists, as well as "antireductionists" in the philosophy 
of science, are obliged to meet However, we will also see that the 
legitimacy, and indispensability, of special sciences does not depend 
upon meeting this challenge 


I COMPOSITION IN THE SCIENCES AND AN ENGINE FOR 
COMPOSITIONAL REDUCTION 


Over the last century, scientific investigations have given us detailed, 
integrated accounts of many natural phenomena through mechanistic 
explanations that explain one kind of entity using the very different 
kinds of entity that the sciences take to compose ıt ’ The neurosciences 
provide a particularly useful example because they quickly show how 
comprehensive such compositional relations are For example, con- 
sider Figure 1 which illustrates the compositional levels of individuals, 
and the mechanistic explanations associated with them, involved in 
the spatial memory of a rat Scientists are increasingly confident that 
psychological states, like the rats remembering a certain spatial loca- 
tion, are composed by brain areas, where the latter are themselves 
composed by collections of cells like neurons, which are in turn com- 
posed of cellular structures, like 10n channels, which are composed by 
complex biochemical molecules like protein subunits, although the 
latter are not shown ın the diagram, which are themselves composed 
by atoms, which are composed by the subatomic entities studied by 
physics Such compositional hierarchies of individuals, which as we 
will see are usually accompanied by hierarchies of powers, properties, 
and mechanisms, and the detailed mechanistic explanations that 
underpin them, are now found throughout the sciences 

To illustrate these notions of composition, I am going to examine a 
concrete case from the sciences and I need a metaphysical framework 
to guide my work Since our primary focus will be on properties, I 
follow recent work 1n the metaphysics of science and assume a weak- 
ened version of Sydney Shoemaker's "causal theory" of properties 
under which a property 1s 1ndividuated by the causal powers 1t po- 
tentially contributes in this world, under certain conditions, to the 
individuals in which it ıs instantiated ? (I use a related account of the 


7I use ‘composition’ as a catch-all term for the various relations posited ın mecha- 
nistic explanations which I examine further below, including parthood and consti- 
tution relations between individuals, realization between properties, implementation 
between processes, and comprising between powers 

ê Shoemaker, “Causality and Properties,” in Peter van Inwagen, ed , Time and Cause 
(Boston Reidel, 1980), pp 109-36 
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Figure 6 4 Levels m the hierarchical organization of the mechanism of spatial 
memory 





Figure 1 An illustration, using a case from the neurosciences, of the com- 
positional relations typically illuminated by mechanistic explanations in 
the sciences From Carl F Craver and Lindley Darden, “Discovering Mech- 
anisms 1n Neurobiology The Case of Spatial Memory,” ın Peter K. Machamer, 
Rick Grush, and Peter McLaughlin, eds , Theory and Method in the Neuro- 
sciences (Pittsburgh University Press, 2001), pp 112-37, on p 118 Re- 
printed by permission of the University of Pittsburgh Press 
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individuation of powers which I outline at the relevant point ) Fol- 
lowing Shoemaker, we should note that the relevant powers may 
be “forward-looking” powers to cause certain events, or “backward- 
looking” powers to be caused by specific events For reasons that will 
become apparent, I am primarily concerned with properties I term 
causally efficacus—propertes whose instantiation actually deter- 
mines the contribution of causal powers to an individual * 

With this machinery in place, consider a prominent example of 
mechanistic explanation in the neurosciences We know that, under 
appropriate background conditions, a voltage-sensitive potassium 10n 
channel plays a key role in a neuron due to its property of being a 
voltage-sensitive gate contnbuting the backward-looking power of 
opening in response to a change in the charge of surrounding cells 
Roderick MacKinnon won the Nobel prize for developing a compel- 
ling mechanistic explanation of how such 10n channels do this by 
iluminating the relevant chemical and spatial properties/relations 
of the complex protein molecules that are “subunits,” that 1s, parts, 
of these channels ? Figure 2 offers a textbook illustration of the sub- 
units and Figure 3 provides a simplified wlustration of the higher- 
and lower-level mechanisms whose implementation relations such 
findings allow us to understand 

Basically, when the charge 1n surrounding cells changes, then the 
backward-looking powers, to change relative spatial position, of each 
of the subunits are manifested together and the subunits all swivel 
to adopt new spatial relations to each other These numerous lower- 
level mechanisms together implement the higher-level process of 
the 10n channel opening And, in addition, we have a range of other 
compositional relations, for we have part-whole and constitution 
relations between the 1on channel and protein subunits, so-called 
“realization” relations between the properties and relations of these 
individuals, and what I term comprising relanons between their powers 


? The reader should also note that I use ‘entity’ as a catch-all referring to powers, 
properties, individuals, processes, and the like, and that nowhere in the paper will I 
use the now widely accepted "structural," or "mucro-based," properties introduced 
by DM Armstrong m his Untversals and Scentific Realism (New York Cambridge, 
1978) I have argued in detail elsewhere that once we look at real, concretely de- 
scribed cases of scientific composition. we have strong reasons to reject structural 
properties and analogous entities See my "Why a Naturalistic Diet Is Good for 
Your (Philosophical) Health" in Brian McLaughhn and Juhe Yoo, eds , New Essays on 
Reahzation (forthcoming) 

? Below I will focus solely on our mechanistic explanation of the opening of the 1on 
channel, though we also have elegant connected accounts of 1ts other behaviors, again 
based upon the properties and relations of the subunits For instance, we have such 
mechanistic accounts of why the ion channel only allows passage to potassium ions, 
whilst blocking even smaller ions 
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Figure 5-13. Ribbon diagrams to illustrate the three-dimensional structure of the KcsA 
potassium channel that was solved by Rod MacKinnon and colleagues a View from 
the side Note the “inverted teepee"shape b View looking down on the entry to the 
channel from the extracellular side A potassium ion (black) 1s shown ın the central 
pore formed by the fourfold symmetrical protein (blue) See also Plate 5 (Modified 
from Doyle et al , 1998 ) 


Figure 2 Textbook illustration of the properties and relations of the pro- 
tein subunits From Irwin Levitan and Leonard Kaczmarek, The Neuron Cell 
and Molecular Biology (New York Oxford 2002), p 111 Modified from DA 

Doyle etal , “The Structure of the Potassium Channel Molecular Basis of K+ 
Conduction and Selectivity,” Science, cCLXxx (1998) 69-77, Figure 3 

Reprinted with permission from Oxford University Press and AAAS 


To better understand these various compositional notions, let us 
begin by highlighting a few of their common features First, even a 
cursory inspection shows that such relations are not a species of causal 
determination, which 1s temporally extended, occurs between wholly 
distinct entities and usually involves the mediation of force and/or 
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Figure 3 A diagram of the lower-level mechanisms at bottom, involving the 
protem subunits, that together implement the process of the potassium 
10n channel opening in response to a change in charge of nearby cells, 
outlined in the top of the figure 


the transfer of energy Rather, the compositional relations posited 
between powers, properties, individuals, and processes are all syn- 
chronous, do not occur between wholly distinct entities and do not 
involve the mediation of force and/or the transfer of energy I thus 
use the term noncausal determination to refer to the compositional 
relations involved in mechanistic explanations 

Second, we must carefully mark that the entities bearing compo- 
sitional relations ın this case, and the many hike it, are usually quah- 
tatively distinct Thus, for instance, the properties and relations of the 
protein subunits contribute no common powers with the property of 
the ion channel—the protein subunits have powers such as changing 
their relative spatial positions, under certain conditions, but not the 
powers of opening or allowing speedy passage to potassium ions In 
fact, 1t makes little sense to ascribe contribution of either the power of 
opening, or allowing speedy passage to ions, to a property of a protein 
subunit, for this protein just 1s not the right type of individual to have 
such a power or the property that contributes ıt It1s very common for 
higher-level properties to be ascribed such “novel” powers not had by 
any of their realizers And, as a quick perusal of any number of ex- 
amples of mechanistic explanation 1n the sciences establishes, similar 
points also hold for the individuating features of the various powers, 
individuals, and mechanisms involved in such cases—the entities 
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taken to be involved 1n the relevant compositional relations are usu- 
ally of quahtatzvely different kinds (Consider again, for example, the 
differing natures of the entities in Figure 1 that underpin various mecha- 
nistic explanations ) 

It may initially be puzzling how entities of one kind could compose 
entities of very different kinds and, consequently, it 1s 1mportant to 
note a final general feature of such compositional relations Given 
their interconnections, the various “packages” of powers, property 1n- 
stances, individuals, and mechanisms studied by lower-level sciences 
together compose the qualitatively different powers, property instances, 
individuals, and mechanisms studied by higher-level sciences Compo- 
sitional relations in the sciences are thus often *many-one" with regard 
to their relata, with many component entities and one composed en- 
tity Not only is this a commonplace feature of scientific composition 
relations, but it also apparently holds the secret of such relations 
and the explanations built upon them For although each 1s qual- 
tatively distinct from the composed entity, the deeper point is that 
numerous lower-level component entities can together noncausally re- 
sult m the qualitatively different entity they are taken to compose ” 

To further sharpen our understanding of scientific notions of com- 
position, I want to outline briefly precise accounts of the composi- 
tional relations posited between properties and powers in mechanistic 
explanations, starting with the latter since this will serve to highlight 
the central role of mechanisms and their relations Any successful 
account of scientific composition must accommodate the general 
features we have just highlighted and I will shortly argue that such 
features suffice to drive compositional reduction * I thus want to note 
that compositional reductionism will plausibly work with any adequate 
view of compositional notions in the sciences and is hence not tied to 
my own account of realization or any other compositional notion 

A power basically ıs an entity whose possession by an individual 
allows this individual to enter into certain processes Powers are thus 
individuated, at least partially, by the particular mechanisms their 


"In addition to those highlighted above, there are a number of other features of 
compositional relations For example, such relauons usually only hold under certain 
background conditions, thus the properties and relations of the subunits only realize 
the properties of the 1on channel when, amongst other background conditions, they 
are encased in the oily membrane of the cell For a fuller survey of all the features of 
scientific composition see my “Making Sense of Levels in the Sciences" (unpublished) 

? The reader should mark that elsewhere I have criticized the so-called "subset" or 
“Flat” view of realization (in "The Dimensions of Realization,” Analysis, 1x1. (2001) 
316-23), as well as a wide range of other accounts of “making-up” and “composition” in 
the sciences (in "Why a Naturalistic Diet "), for faihng to accommodate the charac- 
teristics of scientific composition, particularly the qualitative distinctness of its relata 
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manifestation grounds But we have just seen that the sciences show 
that, 1f manifested, the backward-looking powers of the protein sub- 
units, to change relative spatial positions 1n response to a change in 
the charge of surrounding cells, ground mechanisms that together 
implement the mechanisms grounded, if this power 1s manifested, by 
the backward-looking power of the 10n channel to open 1n response 
to a change ın the charge of surrounding cells Thus we can plausibly 
see that the sciences illuminate how, and why, the powers of the 
protein subunits comprise the powers of the 10n channel, since the 
mechanisms grounded by the powers of the protein subunits together 
implement the mechanisms grounded by, and more importantly 
individuative of, the 10n channel’s powers Using these observations 
as a guide, we can frame the following theory schema for comprising 


(Compnsing) Powers Cj- C,, had by individuals s;—s, (or individual s*), 
comprise the power C*, had by individual s* under background con- 
dition $, zf and only sf the mechanisms grounded by the triggering and 
manifestation of powers C;—-C,, under triggering conditions $4-$t, and 
background condition $, would together implement the mechanisms 
grounded by the tnggering and manifestation of C*, under triggering 
conditions $4,-$¢, and background condition $, but not vice versa 


Similar points hold for realization relations between property in- 
stances, since a property instance 1s an entity that 15 individuated by 
the powers ıt contributes to individuals The sciences again explain 
why if one has the protein subunits with their properties and rela- 
tions, then the latter properties will realize the 10n channel's prop- 
erty For the subunits’ properties and relations together contribute 
powers that comprise the powers individuative of the property of 
being a voltage-sensitive gate and hence noncausally result in, and 
realize, an instance of the property of being a voltage-sensitive gate in 
the 10n channel Building upon our account of comprising, and also 
remembenng that we found the relevant individuals 1n our case bore 
parthood/constitution relations to each other, we can offer this 
theory schema for scientific realization 


(Realization) Property instances Fj—F,, 1n individuals s;—5, (or individual 
s*), realize a property instance G, in individual s* under background 
conditions $, :f and only :f the powers contributed by A-F, to s1~s, 
(or s*), which are constituents/parts of s*, together comprise the 
powers individuative of G, in s* under $, but not vice versa 


This account of scientific realization and our schema for comprising 
refer to each other, and also to parthood and constitution relations 
between individuals and implementation between mechanisms It 
should therefore be obvious that to give a comprehensive account 
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of scientific composition we also need to provide theory schemas for 
parthood and implementation Elsewhere I have provided such an 
integrated framework, but my goal here of illustraung scientific com- 
position 1s amply served by our accounts of realization and comprising P? 

Given our observations about the general features of scientific com- 
position, as well as our more precise schemas, we can finally turn to 
debates over "reduction " With regard to earlier discussions, we can 
immediately understand why so-called “multiple realization” exists, as 
well as “multiple composition” generally, since distinct combinations 
of lower-level properties, that are very different from each other, may 
nonetheless each still together noncausally result in instances of the same 
special science property Earlier wnters, hke Putnam and Fodor, argued 
that such multiple composition means that we rarely get exact coex- 
tension. between any particular combination of components and a 
composed entity, thus violating Leibniz’s Law and leaving us without 
identities, where similar points hold with regard to the existence of 
bridge laws 

In fact, our more detailed account of scientific composition sug- 
gests that the difficulties surrounding identities between the entities 
of higher- and lower-level sciences are even more pronounced As we 
just noted, compositional relations are asymmetric, many-one, and 
relate entities of qualitatively different kinds, among other features 
In contrast, identity 1s always symmetric, one-one, and relates entities 
of exactly the same kind As a result, given the differing natures of 
these relations, the entities related by compositional relations in the 
sciences are rarely involved ın identities and ıt 1s plausible that one 
will not even get so-called “restricted” identities when one does have 
coextensivity through a “unique” realization base “ 


'’ See my “Making Sense of Levels in the Sciences " Some readers may be concerned 
that the interdefined nature of the schemas raises problems of circularity In response, 
it should be noted that I am offering an account in the metaphysics of science that 
simply seeks to articulate the nature of compositional concepts in the sciences, rather 
than trying to replace these scientific notions with. other concepts. Furthermore, our 
basic concepts ın some area are often inextricably intertwined and my account merely 
reflects this feature 1n the scientific case we have considered. For we have seen that 
concrete scientific cases posit "packages" of compositional relations between powers, 
properties, 1ndividuals, and mechanisms 

4 See my “Why a Naturalistic Diet. " Two basic problems recur in securing iden- 
tities even when we have a unique realization base First, the differing modal, and other, 
features of higher- and lower-level scientific entities preclude even “restricted” iden- 
tities in such cases And, second, as we noted above, the core characteristics of scien- 
tific composition relations contrast sharply with the features of identity relations, 
whether “restricted” or not, to ensure that we do not usually get identities even when 
we have unique realization Such points are bolstered by the rather different cntique 
of such identities offered by Mark Johnston ın "Manifest Kinds,” this JOURNAL, XCIV, 
11 (November 1998) 564-83 
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Such difficulties in securing identity statements explain, at least in 
part, why reductionists have come to regard the Nagelian approach as 
a habilty And our treatment of scientific composition also allows us to 
appreciate why Kim’s alternative strategy looks far more promising Fur- 
thermore, our work highlights the basis of the ontological reductionism 
endorsed by the many working scientists who routinely contend that 
mechanistic explanations show that special science entities are “noth- 
ing but,” or “nothing more than,” the entities taken to compose them 

The key point to note ıs that with the compositional relations 
posited in mechanistic explanations the composing entities together 
noncausally result in the composed entity, but not vice versa An 
ontological reductionist can therefore argue that we should not be 
committed to both component and composed entities For we can con- 
sequently account for the truth of the special science statements 
commonly understood to refer to composed entities by simply taking 
the components to be their sole truthmakers Thus, given our mecha- 
nistic explanations, one can, for instance, account for the powers of 
the ion channel's properties using the powers contributed by the 
properties and relations of the protein subunits, but not vice versa 

Once one embraces the metaphysics of science, such parsimony 
arguments allow one to harness the notions of composition deployed 
in the special sciences 1n the service of a new ontological reduction- 
ism As I note below, such arguments can be formulated using differ- 
ent premises and can easily be provided for special science powers, 
individuals, and mechanisms But, to illuminate such reasoning, I will 
stick with the recent focus on properties and outline an argument 
based around realization relations 

Given the nature of realization in the sciences, our reductionist 
may argue that 1t 15 ontologically profligate to take any realized prop- 
erty instance to determine the contribution of causal powers, and 
hence to be causally efficacious, :n addition to its realizer property 
instances For the reductionist claims that, given the nature of the 
realization relation, we can account for all the causal powers of in- 
dividuals simply using the contributions of powers by the realizer 
property instances of these individuals, or their constituents, rather 
than also as contributions from realized property instances But we 
cannot account for all causal powers of individuals simply as contri- 
butions by realized property instances If we assume that the causal 
powers of individuals are not overdetermined, then, appealing to 
Occam’s Razor, the reductionist argues that we should accept the 
existence of no more causally efficacious property instances than we 
need to account for the causal powers of individuals The proponent 
of this simple argument thus concludes that we should only accept 
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that realizer property instances contribute powers to individuals and 
hence only accept that realizer property instances are causally efficacious 
But 1t 1s also plausibly true that the only property instances that exist are 
those that make a difference to the causal powers contributed to mdr- 
viduals We may thus further conclude that there are only realizer prop- 
erty instances Let us call this the Argument from Composition 

From this point on I will use the terms ontological or compositional 
reductionism to refer only to the brand of reduction that utilizes 
the Argument from Composition or analogous parsimony arguments 
focused on powers, individuals or processes ? In section 1, I examine 
the wider features of compositional reductionism, but in the re- 
mainder of this section I focus on the nature and scope of the 
Argument from Composition, and similar reasoning We should start 
by emphasizing that, 1n the first instance, the Argument from Com- 
position 1s not focused on causation, or causal exclusion principles, or 
concerns about causal overdetermination, but instead argues to a 
conclusion about the putative implications of the compositional rela- 
tions between powers and properties posited by mechanistic explana- 
tions Second, it should also be clear that, rather than being focused 
upon any semantic conclusion, such as the adequacy of explanations, 
projectibility of predicates, or the hke, the Argument from Compos- 
tion 1s thoroughly ontological 1n nature, reducing our initial com- 
mitments to realizer and realized property instances down to an 
ontology encompassing only realizers Third, if anything like the gen- 
eral picture of scientific composition broached earlier 1s correct, 
then compositional reductionism will extend to reduce our commit- 
ments to composed special science powers, individuals, and mecha- 
nisms, as well as special science properties For the scientific notions 
of comprising, constitution or parthood, and implementation are like 
realization m the relevant component entities being such that together 
they noncausally result in the composed entity, but not vice versa 

How widely one takes this form of reduction to apply m the special 
sciences, and their component areas, will depend upon one’s view of 


Though I focus here upon a version of compositional reduction based upon the 
Argument from Composition there are a number of differing formulations of the 
argument that drives this wew Most importantly, one can base compositional reduc- 
tionism upon what I elsewhere term the “Argument from Composition and Com- 
pleteness" which takes as its premises both the nature of scientific composition and the 
truth of the “Completeness of Physics,” that 1s, the claim that all microphysical events 
are determined, in so far as they are determined entirely by prior microphysical events 
See my “Nonreductive Identity and Nonreductive Realization,” "Strong Emergence as 
a Defense ,” and "Samuel Alexander's ” (The reader should also note that in these 
papers I argue the Argument from Composition is invalid and that the Argument 
from Composition and Completeness 1s valid, but not known to be sound) 


w 
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the extent of mechanıstıc explanations For example, at one extreme, 
if one believes that, so far, we have only shown ın limited patches of 
the special sciences how the entities posited 1n these areas are mecha- 
nistically explained by lower-level entities taken to compose them, 
then one will take compositional reductionism only to apply “locally” 
to this lumited group of special science entities At the other extreme, 
a fully “global” version of reductionism results 1f one contends that we 
are justified ın believing all the entities posited in special sciences will 
plausibly be mechanistically explicable using entities taken to com- 
pose them For instance, proponents of physicalism claim that scien- 
tific evidence justifies us in taking the natural world to be a fully 
comprehensive compositional hierarchy bottoming out, so far as we 
know, with the entities of physics Since reasoning like the Argument 
from Composition entails that we should only accept the existence of 
component entities, the truth of physicalism allows compositional 
reductionism, if successful, to show that the entities of microphysics 
are the only entities We can thus see that although the applicability of 
compositional reduction does not depend upon the truth of physi- 
calism, a completely “global” ontological reductionism looms if one 
accepts this thesis 

At this point, 1t is useful to contrast compositional reduction with 
Kim’s own formulations of the new reductionism We have already 
noted one divergence, since compositional reduction explicitly 
concerns the implications of scientific composition, while Kim has 
often focused upon causation or concepts of supervenience '° More 
importantly, Kim’s centerpiece account of "reduction by func- 
tionalization,” his most detailed treatment of the new reductionism, 
continues to follow the Nagelian in using identities to drive its 
ontological reductions—although only identities between property 
instances " However, as we have just noted, the widespread phe- 
nomenon of multiple realization in the sciences makes ıt plausi- 
ble that we rarely get such identities And a better understanding 
of scientific composition only reinforces such points by Iluminat- 
ing süll deeper difficulties Though the unavailability of such iden- 
tities obviously hobbles Kim's particular formulation of the new 
reductionism, such points leave compositional reduction completely 


'* See, for example, the papers ın Kim's Supervenience and Mind (New York Cam- 
bridge, 1993), but even Kim’s later Mind im a Physical World continues the focus 
on supervenience 

" “Reduction by functionalization” 1s examined in Mend m a Physical World, but the 
most sophisticated treatment is provided in Kim's “Making Sense of Emergence,” where 
the reliance on identities between property instances 1s also clear (p 15 and elsewhere) 
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untouched given its reliance solely upon realization and other com- 
positional concepts "ê 

To summarize, we have found that Kim 1s correct that a more 
careful examination of composition 1n the sciences provides a foun- 
dation for a philosophically novel form of reductionism, though one 
famihar to working scientists However, despite its basis ın some of 
their own recent insights about special sciences, many anturreduction- 
ist philosophers will likely remain unconvinced of the significance of 
compositional reductionism They will argue that features of scien- 
tific practice, such as the widespread scientific acceptance of multiple 
realization, or the apparent indispensability of special science predi- 
cates noted by Fodor in our opening passage, clearly trump any 
merely metaphysical argument Such responses deserve respect, since 
they nghtly press the reductionist to engage the rich body of work 
that now exists concerning the nature of scientific practice and its 
intellectual products In the next section, I therefore examine what 
compositional reductionism should say about a range of important 
issues 1n the philosophy of science 


II COMPOSITIONAL REDUCTIONISM, THE SPECIAL SCIENCES, AND THE 
CONTOURS OF A NEW DEBATE 


Compositional reductionism stands recent debates on their heads in 
various ways and ın this section I argue, perhaps unsurprisingly, that 
it has a character very different from earher strains of reduction 
In contrast to Nagelian reductionism, or even Kim’s reduction-by- 
functionalization, I show that compositional reductionism plausibly 
ought to accept at least the following theses 


(a) True identity statements involving the predicates commonly un- 
derstood to concern special science properties or their instances, 
and the properties studied by lower-level sciences or their instances, 
are rare in the sciences 

(b) Working scientists illuminate, and endorse, many true sentences 
that they commonly understand to be about the “realization” and 
“multiple realization” of special science properties 

(c) The predicates of special sciences are projectible 


? It is important to note that, if they exist at all, our commitments to the “structural,” 
or "micro-based," properties feted both by Kim, ın Mand ın a Physical World, and 
Derk Pereboom, 1n his “Robust Nonreductive Matenalism,” this JOURNAL, XCVIII, 10 
(October 2002) 499-531, are also consequently reduced by compositional reduc- 
tion For if such structural properties exist at all, then the sciences make 1t clear 
that their powers plausibly noncausally result from the powers of the fundamental mi- 
crophysical properties, such as the spin, charm, and charge of quarks Consequently, 
such structural properties are plausibly realized properties and hence an Argument 
from Composition also applies to them 
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(d) The special sciences and their predicates provide true explanations 

(e) The best explanations in many contexts, given our purposes, are 
often those using predicates of special sciences 

(f) The special sciences and their predicates provide true, law-like 
generalizations 

(g) Many true explanations and/or true law-like generalizations can, in 
principle, only be properly expressed using the predicates of the 
special sciences 


And 


(h) An important part of successful scientific practices of “discovery” 
is that working scientists often use our common understanding of 
special science predicates and the sentences based upon them, thus 
taking these predicates to concern composed entities or relations 
of composition 


This list should be a little shocking, for ıt cludes many claims that 
have long been disputed by reductionists * 

To highhght this distinctive character of compositional reduction- 
ism, as well as to assess its plausibility, I am going to use as a dialectical 
foil the two main kinds of argument recently offered against “reduc- 
tionism" in the philosophy of science, one based around multiple 
realization and the other upon predicate indispensability I briefly 
examine these key criticisms 1n turn and show that ın each case the 
compositional reductionist can embrace the central tenets of such ar- 
guments My conclusion 1s that the extant critiques of “reductionism” 
fail against compositional reduction Along the way, I also explain 
why such an ontological reductionism should accept (a)-(h) and I 
conclude by noting a number of respects in which ongoing discus- 
sions of “reduction” need to be reassessed once we appreciate the 
deeper nature of compositional reductionism 

In resisting Nagelian reduction, as we saw in section I, the common 
antireductionist refrain 1s that the heterogeneity of lower-level real- 
izers (or “kinds”), that is, the prevalence of multiple realization, pre- 


? We could also hkely add further methodological claims to the list, such as 


(1) The sciences which study realized and realizer properties, as commonly under- 
stood, intertheoretically constrain each other under appropriate conditions 
(such as sufficient confirmation of the relevant theories, and so on) and may 
co-evolve, through a process of mutual fit and adjustment, in a variety of bene- 
ficial ways 


However, the acceptability of the combination of theses hike (1) with (b), and/or (g), 
introduces a range of further complications I therefore leave theses like (1) to one side 
here, but for a detailed defense of a position combining (1), (b), and (g) see my paper, 
co-authored with Kenneth Aizawa, "Multiple Realization and Methodology in the Neu- 
rological and Psychological Sciences" (unpublished) 
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cludes “reductionism ” One way of framing the dnving idea of these 
critiques, that will be useful again shortly, 1s that our world contains 
many “macro-commonalities,” in features shared by aggregations of 
microphysical individuals, that are “pure” macro-commonalities— 
that 1s, features shared by such aggregations that are microphysically 
heterogeneous A pure macro-commonality 1s thus a commonality 
found at the macro-level without a corresponding commonality at the 
mucro-level There are obviously “impure” macro-commonalities, that 
is, features shared by microphysical aggregations 1n virtue of their 
shared microphysical commonalities, but antrreductionists have ar- 
gued convincingly that the Nagelian’s mistake 1s to assume that 
all macro-commonalities are of this impure type As we have seen, 
antireductionists have shown that the prevalence of multiple re- 
alization, and accompanying pure macro-commonalities, mean that 
higher- and lower-level scientific entities, and the predicates we use 
to refer to them, simply do not neatly line up and thus we can rarely 
formulate the true identity statements or bridge laws needed for 
Nagelian reduction 

Our work in section I prefigures obvious responses for the compo- 
sitional reductionist to make to such arguments based around mult- 
ple realizaton The phenomenon of multiple realization 1s based 
upon heterogeneous groups of lower-level realizers each together 
noncausally resulting 1n the same powers, in those individuative of 
some special science property But, given this point, the composi- 
tional reductionist will again argue that we can account for the truth 
of the statements commonly understood to be about realized proper- 
ties, whether multiply realized or not, simply by taking the lower-level 
realizers as their sole truthmakers The reductionist will also endorse, 
and account for, the projectibility of special science predicates 1n a 
similar fashion. We can thus see that the ontological reductionist 
ought to endorse theses like (a)-(c), embracing statements commonly 
understood as concerning multiply realized properties and using their 
insights to drive her brand of ontological reduction 

Such responses to objections based upon multiple realization still 
leave 1mportant questions unanswered about compositional reduc- 
tionism and its stance towards special sciences To engage these 
issues, let us therefore turn to the second kind of critique of “reduc- 
tionism" based upon the putative indispensability of special science 
predicates To highlight the nature of such arguments, and the com- 
positional reductionist’s response to them, I will use work by Kitcher 
since it fits well with our earlier discussion However, I contend that 
the general approach I outline also works with other versions of this 
argument given by wniters like Putnam, Fodor, and Wimsatt 
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Kitcher focuses on the case of molecular biology and various higher 
biological sciences, such as classical genetics, cytology, and embryol- 
ogy He convincingly argues that properties and individuals puta- 
tively referred to by predicates in the higher biological sciences are 
taken to be multiply realized in the case of properties, and what we 
might term multiply constituted in the case of individuals, by hetero- 
geneous molecular properties and individuals Furthermore, Kitcher 
argues at length that we very often fail in attempts to replace key 
explanations using the predicates of higher-level sciences, whether of 
classical genetics, cytology, embryology, or others, with explanations 
using the predicates of molecular biology To illustrate the thrust of 
these arguments for my purposes, 1t suffices to consider the example 
that Kitcher uses to summarize his wider conclusions Kutcher tells us 


The distribution of genes to gametes 1s to be explained, not by rehears- 
ing the gory details of the reshuffling of the molecules, but through 
the observation that chromosomes are aligned in pairs just prior to the 
meiotic division, and that one chromosome from each matched pair 1s 
transmitted to each gamete We may formulate this point m the bio- 
logists preferred 1d10m by saying that the assortment of alleles 1s to be 
understood at the cytological level What 1s meant by this description 1s 
that there is a pattern of reasoning which involves predicates that char- 
acterize cells and their large scale structures That pattern of reasoning 
is to be objectively preferred to the molecular pattern which would be 
instantiated by the derivation that charts that complicated rearrange- 
ments of individual molecules because 1t can be applied across a range of 
cases which would look heterogeneous from a molecular perspective 

Intuitively, the cytological pattern makes connections that are lost at 
the molecular level, and is thus to be preferred (op cit, pp 22-23) 


Here Kitcher presses the indispensability, ın framing certain true 
explanations, of special science predicates referring to what I earlier 
dubbed pure macro-commonalities, that 1s, features that are shared 
between aggregations of microphysical individuals that are molecu- 
larly and hence microphysically heterogeneous ın their properties 
and relations For example, if we solely used the predicates of molec- 
ular biology (or microphysics), then Kitcher convincingly argues that 
we would fail to refer to the macro-commonality shared between 
molecularly and microphysically heterogeneous aggregations that 1s 
central in truly explaining the shared behavior of these aggregations 
as meiotic processes As a result, special science predicates referring 
to the relevant pure macro-commonality are, 1n principle, indispens- 
able in formulating this and many other true explanations 

Katcher summarizes the underlying basis of his argument by refer- 
ring to what he terms the “organization of nature” which he suggests 
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entails that special science predicates are indispensable in the ways he 
outlines (op cit, p 22) This point allows us to see how the composi 
tional reductionist should respond to arguments like Kitcher's If we 
focus on the entities of physics as the relevant “components,” the com- 
positional reductionist will obviously accept that the entities of physics 
aggregate, often into vast aggregations involving huge numbers of 
microphysical individuals with all kinds of microphysical properties 
and bearing a range of microphysical relations to each other Fur- 
thermore, as we have seen, this ontological reductionist will also take 
such aggregations of microphysical individuals to share pure macro- 
commonalities, since the compositional reductionist accepts that many 
true special science statements concern pure macro-commonalities, 1n- 
cluding those statements usually taken to refer to multiply realized prop- 
erties Crucially, however, the compositional reductionist will deny that 
we should reify such aggregations of microphysical individuals or their 
features, in pure macroccommonalities, into further individuals or prop- 
erues Instead, drawing on our earlier insights about the general nature 
of scientific composition, the compositional reductionist will argue that 
pure macro-commonalities are nothing more than microphysical prop- 
erties and relations, of aggregations of microphysical individuals, acung 
together—where, most importantly for our purposes, the reductionist 
will accept that heterogeneous combinations of microphysical proper- 
ties and relations may still act together in the same ways 

Given this stance, the ontological reductionist can adapt and en- 
dorse arguments about the indispensability of special science predi- 
cates offered by antüreductionists such as Kitcher The ontological 
reductionist will agree that lower-level predicates fail to capture pure 
macro-commonalities As a result, the compositional reductionist con- 
cludes, like Kitcher and other recent antireductionists, that special 
science predicates, referring to such pure macro-commonalities, are 
in principle indispensable in framing many explanations and other 
true statements Of course, the key divergence of the compositional 
reductionist from antireductionists ıs over the nature of the pure 
macro-commonalities they both take special science predicates to be 
necessary 1n order to describe The compositional reductionist claims 
that special science predicates are indispensable, in principle, only 
for referring to the ways of acting together shared by microphysically 
heterogeneous aggregations—where, using their battery of parsi- 
mony arguments, the compositional reductionist argues this com- 
mits us only to microphysical properties/relations and individuals, 
albeit ın a variety of heterogeneous aggregations 

The latter points show how a proponent of compositional reduc- 
tionism who defends a thoroughgoing form of ontological reduction 
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may endorse claim (g), and this line of reasoning illustrates rea- 
sons why such an ontological reductionist will also endorse claims 
like (d)-(f) 7? Our work also allows us to diagnose some mistaken 
assumptions that reductionists have often made about the relation of 
the predicates of different sciences One driving idea of many reduc- 
tionists 1s that all true scientific statements, whether framed in the 
vocabulary of physics (or some other lower-level science), or using 
the different predicates of the special sciences, all have the same 
referents—the entities of physics (or the relevant component ent- 
tes) Consequently, perhaps swayed by the Nagelian approach among 
other influences, reductionists have long assumed the latter point 
entails that 1f “reductionism” 1s true, then there must be true identity 
statements showing that the predicates of physics (or some other 
lower-level science) and those of the special sciences have exactly the 
samereferents But our brief account of how the compositional reduc- 
tonist should respond to arguments based upon predicate indis- 
pensabihty shows that even if our world 1s structured as an ontological 
reductionist asserts, then our empirical evidence makes it plausible 
that such true identity statements will still usually be unavailable For 
in such a situation the predicates of physics (or other lower-level 
science), and those ‘of the special sciences, apparently refer to different 
features of the only entities that there are—in the entities of physics 
(or the relevant component entities)—so we thus still usually fail to 
get true 1dentity statements 

These points bring us to other issues surrounding how special sci- 
ence predicates, and the sentences based upon them, are usually un- 
derstood and the manner in which the compositional reductionists 
says we should understand them One can frame the stance of our 
reductionist using competing frameworks in the philosophy of lan- 
guage and I shall therefore seek to express the core of the position 
without taking sides in such debates To this end, I will use the neutral 
term ultimate understanding to refer to the compositional reduction- 
ist’s favored view of special science sentences under which their 
predicates are about microphysical properties and relations acting 
together For the reasons outlined above, when ultimately understood 


? Positions combining ontological reductionism and some form of semantic anti- 
reductionism have recently been defended in the previously cited papers on new 
reductionism by Kim, John Heil's From an Ontological Point of View (New York Oxford, 
2003), Barry Loewer’s "Why Is There Anything Except Physics?" (unpublished), 
Trenton Merncks's Objects and Persons (New York Oxford, 2001), and van Inwagen’s 
Matenal Beings (Ithaca Cornell, 1990), amongst others The machinery of these writers 
potentially provides a resource for the compositional reductionist, so long as she is care- 
ful about the rather different commitments of these writers on a range of issues 
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the compositional reductionist argues that special science sentences 
often express truths about nature In contrast, however, working scien- 
tists usually have what I am neutrally terming the common understanding 
of special science predicates That is, 1n their research scientists rou- 
anely, and quite sincerely, take the predicates of special science sen- 
tences like ‘Ion channels are voltage-sensitive gates’ to be about realized 
special scientific properties such as being a voltage-sensitive gate 

Having roughly disunguished the ultimate and common under- 
standings of special science sentences, we can now see that the 
compositional reductionist should defend the use of the common 
understanding of special science predicates in ongoing scientific 
research given the latter's awesome utility ın scientific practices of 
“discovery” For the reductionist should agree that such practices 
have illuminated, and continue to illuminate, all manner of truths 
about the natural world The compositional reductionist will thus 
defend thesis (h), though this reductionist obviously contends that 
when commonly understood special science sentences actually ex- 
press falsehoods (or fail to refer) *' Such a stance may appear odd 
How could it be a successful methodology for scientists to under- 
stand their sentences ın a manner which strictly renders them false? 
However, the compositional reductionist has ready answers about 
the utility of such a practice under their view 

First, there 1s mounting evidence from cognitive science that 
our innate concepts are very much hke those involved in what we are 
terming the common understanding of special science predicates ™ 
We thus have a ready account of the special facility of working scien- 
tists with special science predicates used with the common under- 
standing Second, we have already illuminated why the compositional 
reductionist takes such practices to reveal truths about the natural 
world Special science sentences are discovered by scientists using a 
common understanding of them and under the ultimate understand- 
ing of such sentences, articulated by the compositional reductionist, 
these sentences are very often true—and even express truths that 


"The reader should note that I have now committed compositional reductionism 
to a position about the common understanding of special science sentences at odds 
with the important alternative approach of van Inwagen's Matenal Bangs Van Inwagen 
1s an ontological reductionist about most mdividuals, but he argues that our ordinary 
statements about such individuals are actually true because he suggests a true para- 
phrase for such statements concerns component individuals (and presumably com- 
ponent properties/relations) Using our earlier findings, a compositional reductionist 
might potentially avail herself of a similar approach to special science sentences, thus 
diverging from the strategy outlined ın the text 

? See, for example, Frank Keil, Concepts, Kinds, and Cognitzve Development (Cambridge 
MIT, 1992) 
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cannot be captured using other predicates The compositional re- 
ductionist may consequently argue that there 1s no mystery on their 
view why a common understanding of special science predicates con- 
tinues to be a successful part of ongoing scientific practices of discovery 

The differences we have now illuminated between compositional 
reductionism and previous forms of reduction have important impli- 
cations for ongoing debates which I briefly examine in the remainder 
of the paper Our discussion brings to center stage the fact that there 
have been two strands 1n recent debates over “reduction” There are 
"semantic" claims about entities such as theories, law-like generali 
zations, explanations, predicates, and so on, like whether or not spe- 
cial science predicates are, in principle, indispensable for expressing 
certain truths But there 1s also another ontological strand, too often 
implicit, which concerns claims about which entities ın the world 
ought to be taken to be the truthmakers for scientific statements 
Unfortunately, the dominant Nagelian approach, and its descen- 
dents, are centered upon showing how semantic entities of lower- 
level sciences can do the explanatory work of the semantic entities of 
higher-level sciences Under such an approach there 1s thus a natural 
tendency to think that if “reduction” 1s successful, then special scr 
ence theories, explanations, and predicates must be, at least 1n prin- 
ciple, dispensable And this has apparently led to the collapse of the 
two strands 1n discussions of reduction, since many philosophers have 
assumed that they have a dichotomy of options Eztherbe a “reduction- 
ist” who endorses some brand of semantic reduction for the special 
sciences as well as a reduction 1n our ontology, often to the entities 
of microphysics alone, or be an “antireductionist” who accepts some 
brand of semantic antireductionism for special sciences and an unre- 
duced ontology encompassing both the entities of physics and “levels” 
of composed special science entities 

Our earlier work shows the latter to be a false dichotomy The engine 
of compositional reduction focuses upon the ontological relations 
between entities posited ın the sciences and 1s hence unlike Nagehan 
reductionism because ıt does not reach its ontologically reductive 
conclusion through any semantic subconclusion about the replace- 
ability, and hence likely dispensability, of special sciences and their 
vocabularies Itis thus left open to this ontological reductionist, as we 
have seen, to accept that the predicates of the special sciences not 
only allow us to frame true explanations and law-like generalizations, 
but are actually in principle indispensable in capturing many truths 
about nature 

Understanding the nature of compositional reductionism thus 
makes ıt plausible that the central *antireductionist" arguments of the 
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past three decades, based upon multiple realization, predicate 1ndis- 
pensabihty, and related phenomena, only suffice to establish semantic 
antireductionism, for we have seen that an ontological reductionist 
may embrace such reasoning A pressing question for philosophers 
who label themselves either "antireductionists," or "reductionists," 
is consequently what theses such writers should actually endorse and 
why For example, many "antireductionist" philosophers of science 
who were implicitly concerned with defending versions of semantic 
antireductionism, and self-proclaimed “reductionists” who have pri- 
marily been committed to establishing the truth of ontological reduc- 
tionism, need to reassess their stances on, respectively, ontological 
antireductionism and semantic reductionism 

At this point, a common reaction of "antireductionist" philoso- 
phers of science is to question whether compositional reductionism 
poses any challenge to their positions ? Certainly, they allow, there 
may be problems 1n philosophy more broadly about whether nonre- 
ductive physicalism, or similar metaphysical views, can be defended 
against the challenge of ontological reductionism But, such philo- 
sophers of science protest, all they ever really wanted was to estabhsh 
the scientifically important conclusion that special sciences are legiti- 
mate and/or, 1n principle, indispensable Since compositional reduc- 
tionism cedes the latter point, ask these philosophers, why does it 
pose any problem for "antireductionism" in the philosophy of science 
or, still more importantly, in the sciences themselves? Such questions 
are, I suggest, among the most important that now confront us 1n our 
new set of debates I will not try to provide a full answer to them here 
Instead, let me briefly consider a recent dispute in the sciences to 
show that things are far from being as clear-cut as these “antireduc- 
tionist” philosophers of science might hope 

To this end, consider the recent popular books by two Nobel Prize- 
winning physicists that reflect wider, ongoing scientific debates in 
doing battle over the implications of “reduction” and “emergence " 
In Dreams of a Final Theory," the particle physicist Steven Weinberg 
uses 1mphcit metaphysical arguments to defend ontological reduction- 
ism, attack the significance of “emergence,” and hence make a case for 


? Scientific realists will confront the compositional reductionist challenge in all the 
cases where we have sufficient confirmation for the relevant scientific accounts How- 
ever, many scientific antirealists will also plausibly confront such a challenge For ex- 
ample, a screnufic antirealism focused upon “unobservables” will face compositional 
reductionism 1n all the scientific cases of “observable” composed enuties which have 
been mechanistically explained in terms of component entities Depending upon one's 
nouon of “observation,” such examples still appear to be very numerous indeed 

* New York Pantheon, 1994 
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the special importance, and funding priority, of particle physics On 
the other side, Robert Laughlin’s book, A Different Universe Remaking 
Physics from the Bottom Down,” emphasizes experimental evidence about 
"emergence" and the need to fund a range of special sciences pio- 
neering novel approaches to such “emergent” aspects of nature 

A striking feature of these scientific battles is that, although impres- 
sive, the scientific evidence about “emergence” offered by Laughlin 
and other prominent researchers, such as Philip Anderson” or Stuart 
Kauffman,”’ has made remarkably httle headway against the “reduc- 
tionism” defended by Weinberg and many others, which continues to 
dominate large areas of the sciences One possible reason for this 
state of affairs should now be obvious, for we have seen that a key part 
of the foundation of one species of reductionism, which I contend 1s 
very common among working scientists, 1s metaphysical in nature and 
largely impervious to further empirical data—for such scientific find- 
ings are easily used, 1n the ways we have outlined, to drive positions 
hke compositional reductionism Consequently, to defend scientific 
research and associated methodologies ın the special sciences, whether 
focused upon "emergence" or stll more widely, issues which are often 
close to the hearts of antireductionist philosophers of science, ıt 1s 
imperative to engage compositional reductionism and its arguments 

Against this background, and in combination with our earlier find- 
ings, my final conclusion 1s consequently that Kim’s wider conten- 
tions hold true and that the focus on Nagelian reduction has indeed 
led to many unfortunate debates over special sciences that are “beside 
the point for issues of real philosophical significance ” For, to take the 
most glaring example, we have seen that the strongest form of onto- 
logical reductionism actually supports the legitimacy, and ın principle 
indispensability, of special sciences Nonetheless, just as Kim pre- 
dicted, compositional reductionism still poses a prima facie plausible 
challenge that all the nonreductive physicalists in “naturalistic” phr- 
losophy more broadly, as well as many "antireductionists" in the phi- 
losophy of science, are obhged to address 

CARL GILLETT 

Illinois Wesleyan University 


5 New York Basic Books, 2005 
? See, for example, Anderson, “More Is Different," Science, CLXXVII (1972) 393-96 
7 Kauffman, At Home in the Unwerse (New York Oxford, 1995) 
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RATIONAL CHOICE, RISK AVERSION, AND EVOLUTION* = 


uppose you are offered a choice between two options, A and B 
Option A gives you $5 for sure, option B gives you either $10 or 
nothing, depending on the flip of a coin that you know to be 
fair Which option should you prefer? According to standard ex- 
pected utility theory, you should be indifferent between the two op- 
tions, presuming your utility function ıs near 1n money For A and B 
have the same expected value, namely five dollars—since E(B) = 1/2 
($10) + 1/2 ($0) = $5 = E(A), where ‘E’ denotes the expected value 
function The rational agent, who strives to maximize her expected 
utility, should therefore be indifferent between the two options 
It ıs a well-known fact, confirmed by much experimental evidence, 
that people are usually not indifferent between options of this sort— 
they tend to prefer A to B! This 1s often expressed by saying that 
people are risk averse—they generally prefer $x to any gamble with an 
expected payoff of $x, in apparent violation of the expected utility 
principle Economists and decision theorists have long puzzled over 
how the phenomenon of risk aversion can be reconciled with rational 
choice theory (of which the expected utlity principle is a key part) 
One attempted reconciliation, due originally to Daniel Bernoulh, ar- 
gues that utility 1s nota linear function of money but rather 1s concave, 
that 1s, money has diminishing marginal utility Ten dollars does not 
bring twice as much utihty as five, on this view, so preferring option A 


* Thanks to Brian Skyrms, Peter Godfrey-Smith, Alan Hajek, and Michael Strevens 
for comments and discussion, to an anonymous referee for suggestions, and to audi- 
ences at the Universities of Bristol, Lancaster, Durbam, and the Austraban National 
University, where versions of this paper were presented Thanks to the Leverhulme 
Trust for financial support 

! For a recent discussion, see Matthew Rabin and Richard H Thaler, “Risk Aversion,” 
Journal of Economic Perspectives, xv, 1 (2001) 219-32 
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to B does not violate expected utility maximization at all Though it 1s 
certainly plausible that money has diminishing marginal utility, many 
theorists now believe that this cannot explain the observed extent of 
risk-averse behavior among humans * This has led to alternative theo- 
ries of decision making under risk that reject the expected utility 
principle altogether, the “prospect theory” of Daniel Kahneman and 
Amos Tversky 1s a well-known example ? 

In this paper I want to suggest a new way of thinlang about the 
phenomenon of risk aversion based on evolutionary considerations, 
and to discuss 1ts philosophical implications My suggestion exploits a 
hne of argument employed by Brian Skyrms* in his recent work on the 
evolution of the social contract I start by briefly describing Skyrms's 
approach, I then apply his approach to the problem of risk aversion I 
show that risk-averse behavior is selectively advantageous under many 
circumstances, so may have an evolutionary explanation Next I dis- 
cuss the implications of this hypothesis for the traditional debate over 
how to understand risk aversion, I argue that 1t supports the view that 
aversion to pecuniary risk does conflict with expected utility maxim- 
zation Finally, I ask what if anything this shows about the rationality 
of behaving 1n a risk-averse way 


I SKYRMS ON THE RELATION BETWEEN RATIONAL CHOICE 
AND EVOLUTION 


Skyrms argues that there 1s a deep analogy between rational choice 
theory, particularly as ıt applies to games of strategy, and evolutionary 
theory In a standard rational choice scenario, an agent ıs faced with a 
choice between a set of options, the arm of the theory 1s to say which 
choice is optimal As Skyrms notes, 1t 1s easy to transpose such a sce- 
nario to an evolutionary context Instead of thinking of a conscious 
agent trying to choose between the options, we can think of natural 
selection as doing the choosing, favoring the option with the greatest 
Darwinian fitness Just as the rational person favors the option that 
maximizes their expected utility, according to traditional rational 
choice theory, so natural selection favors the option that confers the 
greatest expected reproductive success on its bearer Expected utility 


? See, for example, Rabin, “Risk Aversion and Expected Utility Theory A Calibration 
Theorem,” Econometrica, LXVIII (2000) 1281-92 

*Kahneman and Tversky, “Prospect Theory An Analysis of Decision under Risk,” 
Econometrica, x1 vn (1979) 263-91 

* See Skyrms, The Evolution of the Social Contract (New York Cambridge, 1995), “Game 
Theory, Rationality, and Evolution of the Social Contract,” Journal of Consciousness 
Studis, vit, 1-2 (2000) 269-84, The Stag Hunt and the Evolution of Social Structure (New 
York Cambnidge, 2004) 
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is thus analogous to expected number of offspring, the maximization 
of the former by rational agents 1s analogous to the maximization 
of the latter by natural selection Just as rational choice theorists ar- 
gue that much human behavior can be understood as an attempt to 
maximize expected utility, so evolutionary theorists argue that much 
animal behavior can be understood as an attempt to maximize repro- 
ductive output 

Skyrms 1s not the first person to note this analogy, as he acknowl- 
edges, but he develops ıt ın an ingenious way One of his key ideas 1s 
that the analogy, although deep, does not hold ın every respect In 
particular, natural selection can lead to the evolution of strategic be- 
haviors that, in a rational choice setting, would never be adopted bya 
utility-maximizing agent Skyrms illustrates this point with a number 
of examples, the most striking of which is cooperation in the one-shot 
Prisoner's Dilemma (PD) Consider a standard PD game, first of all 
in a rational choice rather than an evolutionary setting Agents have 
two options, cooperate (C) or defect (D), with a payoff matrix as 
shown below, assume that the payoffs are in units of utihty 


C D 
C (6, 6) (0, 10) 
D (10, 0) (2, 2) 


Payoffs for (Player 1, Player 2) 
Prisoner’s Dilemma 


What should the rational agent do? As is widely known, if the game 1s 
played only once then the best option 1s to defect For defecting strongly 
dominates cooperating whatever one’s opponent does, one gets a greater 
payoff by defectng than cooperating (10 versus 6 if one’s opponent 
cooperates, 2 versus 0 1f he defects) Given that the players’ choices can- 
not causally influence each other, defection 1s thus the rational strategy 

Skyrms expresses this well-known point slightly differently’, he says 
that a Bayes-rational agent, who seeks to maximize expected utility, 
should never choose a strongly dominated option—hence defection 
in the one-shot PD follows from the injunction to maximize expected 
utility In saying this, Skyrms ıs assuming the truth of causal decision 
theory (CDT), that 1s, that 1n calculating expected utility, we should 
use the probability that a certain outcome would occur if a certain act 
were chosen (rather than the conditional probabihty of the outcome, 


*See Skyrms, The Evolution of the Socal Contract, chapter 5, and “Game Theory, 
Rationality and Evolution of the Social Contract,” pp 270-71 
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given the act) * As we shall see, the CDT assumpton plays a crucial 
role in his argument 

How do we transpose the Pnsoner’s Dilemma from a rational choice 
to an evolutionary setting? The trick ıs to imagine a large population 
of organisms who interact in pairs, the outcomes of the interactions 
affect how many offspring they leave Organisms are of two types, 
cooperators and defectors, as in the standard PD game The payoff 
matrix 1s exactly as above, except that the payoffs are now measured in 
units of offspring, rather than utility So an organism’s payoff deter- 
mines how many offspring 1t leaves, that 1s, 1ts reproductive output 
Following Skyrms, 1t ıs assumed that reproduction 1s asexual and that 
strategies “breed true”, that 1s, cooperators give rise to offspring who 
cooperate, and similarly for defectors Given these assumptions, the 
payoff matrix allows the population’s evolutionary dynamics to be 
studied We can ask questions such as Will the proportion of cooper- 
ators in the population increase or decrease, from a given starting 
point? Can a population of cooperators be invaded by a single defec- 
tor? Will the population evolve to an equilibrium state where only one 
strategy 1s present? 

To answer these questions, one further crucial piece of information 
is needed We need to know the pattern of interaction in the popula- 
tion, that 15, the pairing rules One possibihty 1s that pairs are formed 
at random, that 1s, every organism has the same probability of being 
paired with every other Random pairing is the assumption made 
by most evolutionary game-theoretic models, mainly for reasons of 
mathematical simplicity ” Skyrms shows that sf random pairing 1s as- 
sumed, then defecting has greater fitness than cooperating, that 1s, 
defectors leave more offspring than cooperators, on average, so the 
proportion of defectors 1n the population increases every generation 
It is intuitively clear why this 1s so Random pairing means that the 
probability of being paired with a Cis the same for both Cand D types, 


5 These two probabilites—the probability of the counterfactual, and the conditional 
probability—are often the same, but diverge in Newcomb-hke cases (cf Allan Gibbard 
and Wilham L Harper, “Counterfactuals and Two Kinds of Expected Utility," m CA 
Hooker, J L Leach, and EF McClennen, eds , Foundations and Applications of Decision 
Theory, Volume I (Boston Reidel, 1978), pp 125-62) If expected utility were calculated 
from conditional probabilines, Newcomb-like cases would be counterexamples to Skyrms's 
clam that expected utility maximizers should never choose strongly dominated options 

? With random pairing, the frequency distribution of pair-types playing the game on 
any one occasion 1s binomual, that i5, 1f p 1s the proportion of cooperators in the 
population, then the proportions of the (C, C), (C, D) and (D, D) pairs are P, 2p(1— p) 
and (1 — p)* respectively So random pairing means that the frequency distribution 
of pair-types can be deduced from the frequency distribution of strategies and vice- 
versa Other pairing rules lack this convenient feature 
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similarly for the probability of being paired with a D Therefore, the 
fitness of type C equals 


6(probability of being paired with a C) + O(probability of being paired 
with a D), 


while the fitness of type D equals 


lO(probability of being paired with a C) + 2(probability of being paired 
with a D) 


Clearly, the fitness of type D ıs greater than that of type C, so the pro- 
portion of defectors must increase every generation, whatever the popu- 
lation’s initial composition Natural selection eliminates the nice guys 

What this shows 1s that with random pairing, evolution and rational 
choice coincide In the traditional rational choice setting, defection 15 
the optimal strategy 1n the one-shot PD, as we have seen Transposed 
to an evolutionary setting, where payoffs are measured in units of 
offspring rather than utility, defection 1s the fittest strategy, given 
random pairing The analogy between rational choice and evolution 
therefore works nicely Just as rational agents should defect rather 
than cooperate in the one-shot PD, given that defecting maximizes 
expected utility, so natural selection should lead to the evolution of 
defection 1n one-shot PD type-situations, given that defecting maxi- 
mazes expected number of offspring In other words, the optimal strat- 
egy in the rational choice sense of ‘optimal’ 1s the same as the optimal 
strategy in the evolutionary sense of ‘optimal’ 

However, there is a complication For as Skyrms shows, this reason- 
ing depends crucially on the assumption of random pairing in the 
evolutionary case If we drop that assumption, then evolution and 
rational choice part ways In particular, if pairing 1s correlated then 
cooperators may have a higher fitness than defectors, so cooperation 
may be favored by natural selection Correlated pairing means that 
cooperators are more likely to find themselves paired with other co- 
operators, and similarly for defectors (Such a correlation may arise 
for various biological reasons ?) It 1s easy to see why correlated pairing 
can permit the evolution of cooperation Any organism, whether it 1s 
a defector or cooperator, gains an advantage from being paired with a 
cooperator With random pairing, this advantage falls equally on coop- 
erators and defectors, but with correlated pairing it falls preferentially 
on other cooperators If the correlation 1s sufficiently strong, this may 


? For a discussion of some of these reasons, see Elliott Sober and David Sloan Wilson, 
Unto Others The Evolution and Psychology of Unselfish Behavior (Cambridge Harvard, 
1998), Part 1 
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offset the advantage enjoyed by defectors ın mixed (C, D) interactions, 
giving cooperators a higher fitness overall 

What exactly does this show? Skyrms’s own discussion suggests two 
main morals Firstly, the analogy between rational choice and evolu- 
tion 1s more complicated than it seems at first sight, the closeness of 
the analogy depends on the assumptions of the evolutionary model in 
question In the one-shot PD with random pairing, the analogy goes 
through nicely—the strategy that the rational agent favors 1s the same 
as the strategy that evolution favors With correlated pairing this is 
not so, evolution can favor a strategy—cooperation—that the rational 
agent should never prefer, for it 1s strongly dominated As Skyrms 
says, with correlated pairing, “rational choice theory completely parts 
ways with evolutionary theory Strategies that are ruled out by every 
theory of rational choice can flourish under favourable conditions of 
correlation " This parting of ways 1s particularly striking given that 
the assumption of random pairing 1s usually made for mathematical 
convenience, rather than for empirical reasons 

Note that Skyrms’s argument at this point rests essentially on the 
CDT assumption Correlated pairing, in the evolutionary PD, means 
that an organism's strategy becomes probabilistically dependent on 
its opponent’s An analogous probabilistic dependence can arise in 
the rational choice PD—for example, 1f each player believes that his 
opponent ıs psychologically similar to himself, and thus likely to play 
the same strategy that he does But this does not make it rational to 
cooperate, according to CDT, since the two players' choices are still 
causally independent, which 1s what matters However, anyone who 
rejects CDT, that 1s, who calculates expected utility using conditional 
probabilities rather than probabilities of counterfactuals, would rec- 
ommend cooperation in such a case, thus restoring parity with the 
evolutionary PD So when Skyrms says that correlated pairing 1n the 
one-shot PD leads evolution and rational choice to part ways, his 
assertion 1s only true given causal decision theory Thus 1s not neces- 
sarily a problem, given the widespread acceptance of CDT, but it 1s 
nonetheless important 

The second moral that Skyrms draws concerns the explanation of 
human behaviors that cannot be squared with rational choice theory 
It 1s well known that humans tend to cooperate, or behave “nicely,” 
much more than considerations of pure rational choice would pre- 


? Skyrms, The Evolution of the Social Contract, p. 106 

This 1s the famous case of the one-shot Pnsoner’s Dilemma played against a 
psychological clone, see David Lewis, “Causal Decision Theory," Australasian Journal of 
Philosophy, tix. (1981) 5-30 
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dict Indeed, there 1s substantial experimental evidence that in the 
one-shot Prisoner’s Dilemma (and related games) cooperative strate- 
gies are played relatively often, even though such strategies do not 
maximize expected utility ” In the light of Skyrms's work, it 1s natural to 
ask whether evolutionary considerations may explain these behavioral 
anomalies For humans are an evolved species, and Skryms has shown 
how under certain conditions, strategies ruled out by rational choice 
theory can nonetheless evolve So if we accept that human behavioral 
tendencies are in part the product of evolution," the fact that humans 
sometimes behave in ways that are at odds with rational choice, for 
example, cooperating in a one-shot PD, becomes potentially explica- 
ble Obviously, detailed empirical work would be needed to substan- 
tiate the claim that such behaviors have an evolutionary explanation 
Skryms does not provide this, but his demonstration of how evolution 
and rational choice can part ways 1s an 1mportant first step 

In what follows, I use the phenomenon of nsk aversion to illustra- 
tion a further parting of ways between rational choice and evolution, 
which ıs ın some ways more radical than the ones considered by 
Skryms This in turn raises the prospect of an evolutionary explana- 
tion for why humans systematically exhibit msk-averse behavior, in 
apparent violation of expected utility theory 


II RISK AVERSION IN AN EVOLUTIONARY CONTEXT 


Recall the problem we started with whether a person should choose 
option A, which guarantees a payoff of $5, or option B, which pays 
either $10 or nothing, each with probability 1/2 We noted that utility- 
maximizing agents should be indifferent between the two options, as- 
suming their utility function ıs linear in money, for both have an expected 
payoff of $5 Let us grant the linearity assumption for the moment, 
equivalently, assume that the payoffs are measured directly ın units of 
utility, rather than money Expected utility theory thus speaks unambig- 
uously the rational agent should be indifferent between A and B 

We need to transpose this problem from a rational choice to an 
evolutionary setting, just as Skyrms does for the one-shot Prisoner's 
Dilemma The transposition 1s straightforward We simply let A and B 


"See, for example, E Fehrand J Hemnch, “Is Strong Reciprocity a Maladaptation?" 
in Peter Hammerstein, ed , Genetic and Cultural Evolution of Co-operation (Cambridge 
MIT, 2003), pp 55-82 

"Importantly, accepting this does nof mean accepting that human behavior is 
genetically determined As Skyrms nightly stresses, the assumption that strategies "breed 
true,” that is, are transmitted faithfully from parent to offspring, does not mean that 
they are under genetic control, one can just as well assume that offspring learn from 
their parents, or imitate them 
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represent different types of organism 1n a biological population, as 
before, assume that reproduction 1s asexual and that types breed true 
Type A organisms always produce 5 offspring, type Bs produce either 
10 offspring or none, each with probability 1/2 Thus the repro- 
ductive output of an A type 1s fixed, while that of a B type varies sto- 
chastically Plausible biological scenarios that could generate such 
stochastic variation are numerous " For example, B types might for- 
age in an area containing lots of high-quality resources but also lots of 
predators, A types in a resource-poor area with no predators So B 
types are gambling, A types playing ıt safe 

Clearly, the expected number of offspring of an A organism 1s the 
same as that of a B organism—five For E(B) = 1/2 (10 offspring) + 
1/2 (0 offspring) = 5 offspring = E(A), where ‘E denotes the ex- 
pectation function (Note that this calculation has exactly the same 
form as the calculation of expected utility in the analogous rational 
choice case ) This means that on average, As and Bs will leave the same 
number of offspring One might conclude from this that natural selec- 
tion will not discriminate between them, that 15, that neither type will 
tend to spread at the expense of the other If this were so, then rational 
choice and evolution would coincide, Just as 1n the Prisoner's Dilemma 
with random pairing Rational choice theory says that A and B are 
equally good options, for their expected utility ıs the same, evolutionary 
theory seems to say that A and B are equally fit, for their expected re- 
productive output is the same So the preference of the rational agent 
seems to coincide with the “preference” of the evolutionary process 

However, this reasoning rests on two assumptions (1) that the pop- 
ulation 1s very large, and (n) that the reproductive output of each 
type B organism 1s independent of every other If either assumption 1s 
relaxed, then one cannot infer that selection will not discriminate 
between types A and B, simply because they have the same expected 
number of offspnng Evolutionary theorists have long known that if 
there 1s stochastic variation in offspring number, expected number of 
offspring may not be a suitable measure of Darwinian fitness—and 
will not be if the population 1s small, or if the independence assump- 
tion above is relaxed ? In a small population, or in a population 


B For a good discussion, see ] Seger and HJ Brockmann, “What Is Bet-Hedging?” 
Oxford Surveys in Evolutionary Biology, vv (1987) 182-211 

M “Very large" means “large enough so that the average reproductive success of a type 
deviates neghgibly from its expected reproductive success ” 

5See] Gillespre, “Natural Selection for Variances in Offspring Number A New Evo- 
lutionary Principle,” American Naturalist, cx1 (1977) 1010-14, and S Frank and M Slatkin, 
"Evolution m a Variable Environment," Amencan Naturalist, CKXxxv1 (1990) 244-60 
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Figure 1 Evolutionary dynamics of a two-membered population across 
one generation 


where independence fails, then if two types have the same expected 
reproductive output, the type with the lower variance in reproductive 
output will have a fitness advantage, that 1s, will be more likely to 
spread (Strictly this is true for any finite population, but the advan- 
tage becomes negligible as the population size grows very large ) 
Therefore 1n many realistic biological scenarios, the “risk averse” A 
type will enjoy an advantage over the “risk seeking" B type, despite their 
expected reproductive output being identical Put differently, aver- 
age performance ıs not all that matters to evolution—variation in 
performance matters too 

An example may help clarify why this is Imagine for simplicity that 
a population contains Just two organisms, one A and one B The rel- 
ative frequency of the A type ın the population ıs 1/2, obviously, and 
similarly for the B type Consider the evolutionary dynamics across 
one generation Given the stochastic variability 1n. B's output, we can- 
not deduce the population's composition in the next generation, but 
we can deduce the probabihty distribution over the possible compo- 
sions With probability 1/2, the population will contain 5A and 10B, 
and with probability 1/2 it will contain 5A and OB (see Figure 1) So 
the expected number of A organisms, after one generation, 1s the same 
as the expected number of B organisms, namely 5 Crucially, however, 
the expected frequency of the A type, after one generation, 1s greater 
than that of the B type For with probability 1/2 the frequency of A 
will be 1/3, and with probability 1/2 ıt will be 1, so the expected fre- 
quency of A 1s 1/2 (1/3) + 1/2 (1) = 2/3 By similar reasoning, the 
expected frequency of Bis 1/2 (2/3) + 1/2 (0) = 1/3 So the A type is 
fitter, that is, has a higher expected frequency in the second genera- 
tion, thanks to its lower variance in reproductive output 

Another way to put the point 1s this What matters to evolution 
is which type will become more common, not which type will leave the 
most offspring These do not necessarily go hand in hand, because 
how common a type becomes does not depend just on how many 
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offspring it leaves, but also on the total number of offspring produced 
by all members of the population In the example above, A and B have 
the same expected number of offspring, but B’s expected frequency 
after one generation 1s lower than A's This 1s because there 1s a 
positive correlation between the number of offspring B leaves and the total 
number of offspring produced by the population If B leaves 0 offspring, 
then the total number of offspring produced 1s 5, if B leaves 10 off- 
spring, then the total number produced 1s 15 So B “dilutes” its own 
expected frequency, so to speak, by concentrating its offspring in 
those possible worlds where the total number of offspring produced 
is large By contrast A always leaves 5 offspring, so there 1s no corre- 
lation between the number of offspring it leaves and the total number 
of offspring produced by the population This is why natural selection 
favors type A 

The mathematical point here 15 simple, and has been lucidly ex- 
plained by Elhott Sober ® The frequency of type X, after one genera- 
tion, 1s given by 


(number of offspring of type X/total number of offspring) 


Therefore, the expected frequency of type X, after one generation, 1s 
given by 


E(number of offspring of type X/total number of offspring) 


(We 1n effect used this formula above to calculate the expected fre- 
quencies of A and B after one generation, in the two-member popu- 
lation ) Sober notes, correctly, that the expected value of the quotient 
of two random variables 1s notin general equal to the quotient of their 
expected values, that 1s, E(X/Y) # E(X)/E(Y) So from the fact that 
E(number of offspring of type A) equals E(number of offspring of 
type B), in our example, 1t does not follow that the expected frequency 
of type A equals the expected frequency of type B This would only 
follow 1f ıt were true that E(X/Y) = E(X)/E(Y), which it ts not 
What does this show? The moral most usually drawn, and I think 
the correct one, 1s that expected number of offspring 1s not always the 
right measure of Darwinian fitness This may sound odd, for fitness 
is sometimes defined as expected number of offspring (This is how 
Skyrms defines fitness 1n his discussion of the evolutionary Prisoner’s 
Dilemma, for example ) Sometimes this definition 1s unproblematic, 
for example, 1f we assume a large population with independence, or 
if the variation in reproductive output is the same for every type, but 


® Sober, “The Two Faces of Fitness,” in Rama S Singh, CostasB Krimbas, Diane B Paul, 
and John Beatty, eds , Thinking about Evolution (New York Cambridge, 2001), pp 309-21 
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in other cases ıt ıs not For the concept of fitness plays a specific theo- 
retical role—the fittest type in a population is the one whose fre- 
quency is expected to increase under natural selection If selection is 
the only evolutionary force at work, fitness differences are meant to 
predict the evolutionary dynamics Given this theoretical role, 1t fol- 
lows that fitness cannot always be equated with expected number of 
offspring, as the simple example above shows Types A and B have the 
same expected number of offspnng, in that example, but type A 1s 
fitter, for 1ts expected frequency after one generation 1s higher 

This leads naturally to the question of how fitness should be defined, 
given that expected number of offspring will not always do the trick ” 
Suppose firstly that we relax the infinite population assumption but con- 
tinue to assume independence A well-known result of John Gillespie," 
then tells us that the fitness of a type 1s approximately given by 


fitness of type X = 


E(number of offspring of type X) — {Var (number of offspring of type 
X)/N} 


where ‘Var’ denotes the variance function and Nis population size In 
words, this says that the fitness of a type depends not just on its ex- 
pected reproductive output, but also on its variance in reproductive 
output, and on the size of the population This formula neatly ex- 
plains the simple example above Types A and B have the same ex- 
pected number of offspring, but A has zero vanance in offspring 
number while B has positive variance So by the formula above, type A 
comes out fitter Note the role of population size in Cillespie's for- 
mula As N gets larger and larger, the variance becomes less and less 
important in determining fitness and the expectation correspond- 
ingly more important, in the infinite limit, variance has no effect on 
fitness This ıs highly intuitive Imagine a population containing not 
two but two million organisms—one million A and one million B In 
this case A has virtually no selective advantage, for the actual repro- 
ductive output of the Bs will deviate only negligibly from its expected 


" One definition that 1s always correct, but rarely useful, 1s simply expected number 
of offspring relative to the total number in the population, that 1s, fitness of type X = 
E(number of offspring of type X/total number of offspring) This quantity always 
predicts the evolutionary dynamics (as A. Grafen shows in "Development of the Price 
Equation and Natural Selection under Uncertainty," Proceedings of Royal Society of London 
B, ccrxvir, 1449 (2000) 1223-27), but is both difficult to assess empirically and 
difficult to analyze, given that the denominator depends on the numerator See Frank 
and Slatkin (op cit), and Sober (op ct) for further discussion 

? Gillespie, "Natural Selection for Variances in Offspring Number A New Evolution- 
ary Principle," American Naturalst, cxi (1977) 1010-14 
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value The As will together produce exactly 5 million offspring, and 
the Bs will produce 5 million plus or minus a negligible amount (given 
that each type B organism ıs assumed independent of every other), so 
virtually no evolutionary change will occur 

This last example also helps illustrates the role of the indepen- 
dence assumption Suppose that instead of independence we assume 
the extreme opposite perfect correlation, that 1s, the output of every 
type B organism is the same, 1n any given generation So however 
many Bs there are, they exther all produce 10 offspring or all produce 
zero, each with probability 1/2 (This 15 sometimes called “temporal” 
or “between-generation” variance 1n reproductive output, as opposed 
to the “spatial” or “within-generation” variance that arises when 1nde- 
pendence is assumed, see Frank and Slatkin (op cit) ) In this case, ın- 
creasing the population size from {1A, 1B} to {1 million A, 1 million Bj 
does nothing to reduce the selective advantage of type A, for each of 
the additional Bs reproduces identically, in each generation More 
generally, Gillespie (op cet ) showed thatin the presence of perfect cor- 
relation among the members of each type, the fitness of a type 1s ap- 
proximately given by 


fitness of type X = 


E(number of offspring of type X) — {Var (number of offspring of 
type X)/2} 


Note the similarity of this formula to the previous formula ‘N’ has 
simply been replaced by 2 This 15 highly intuitive assuming perfect 
correlation 1s effectively equivalent to assuming a population of size 
N=2, since all the members of a type, however many there are, re- 
produce identically This shows that relaxing the large population 
assumption and relaxing the independence assumption are two ways 
of doing the same thing, both generate a correlation between the 
total output of the type Bs and that of the whole population, which 
constitutes a selective penalty 

The foregoing argument shows that risk aversion 1s evolutionarily 
advantageous given certain conditions In any small population, or in 
any population where the independence assumption is violated, there 
will be selection for reduced variance in reproductive output, that 1s, 
for risk-averse behavior How often these conditions are satisfied in 
nature 1s an empirical issue that cannot be addressed here, but three 
points deserve bnef mention First, while many evolutionary models 
assume an infinite or very large population, this 1s usually for math- 
ematical convenience not because it 1s a good empirical approxima- 
tion, second, for much of human evolution, our ancestors are thought 
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to have lived in groups of less than fifty?, third, the independence 
assumption does not seem especially plausible either—for it 1s easy to 
think of reasons why there may be correlations in reproductive output 
between the members of a given genotypic or phenotypic class 

To summarize, in many realistic biological scenarios, average perfor- 
mance 1s not the only thing that matters to evolution, variation in 
performance matters too Natural selection will favor risk-averse organ- 
isms over their risk-seeking counterparts, even 1f both have the same 
expected reproductive output For the former have lower variance 
in reproductive output, which 1s often evolutionanly advantageous So 
there ıs a potential Darwinian explanation for the existence of risk- 
averse behavior 


III RISK AVERSION AND THE “PARTING OF WAYS” REVISITED 


Recall Skyrms's discussion of the analogy between rational choice and 
evolution He argues that the analogy 1s deep, but breaks down in cer- 
tain cases In the one-shot Prisoner's Dilemma with correlated pairing, 
evolution and rational choice part ways, because evolution favors a 
strategy—cooperation—that 1s at odds with what rational choice theory 
recommends It1s worth looking at the “parting of ways" ın relation to 
the problem of nsk aversion 

The foregoing analysis demonstrates that given two alternative 
behaviors, one risk-averse and the other risk-seeking, evolution and ra- 
tional choice will coincide, so long as the population is large and the 
dependence assumption 1s satisfied Given these conditions, natural se- 
lection will not discriminate between the Aand Btypes, as their expected 
reproductive output 1s the same, similarly, the rational agent will not 
discriminate between options A and B, as their expected utility 1s the 
same Butas soon as the large population or the independence assump- 
tion 1s relaxed the situation changes, for expected number of offspnng 
ceases to be a correct measure of fitness, as we have seen The risk-averse 
A type has a fitness advantage, so 1s favored by selection Evolution and 
rational choice therefore part ways the preference of the rational agent 
ceases to coincide with the “preference” of the Darwinian process 

This parting of ways is closely analogous to the parting of ways 
demonstrated by Skryms for the evolutionary PD Skyrms’s parting 
arises from relaxing the assumption of random pairing, ours from 
relaxing the large population and/or the independence assump- 
tions Interestingly Skyrms” himself wnites, in relation to the PD, “the 


See R Dunbar, “Coevolution of Neocortex Size, Group Size, and Language in 
Humans,” Behavioral and Brain Sciences, xvi (1993) 681—735 
? Skyrms, The Evolution of the Social Contract, p 53 
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foregoing evolutionary model relies on many simplifying assumptions 
and idealizations that might profitably be questioned”, ın a footnote 
he lists these as “random pairing, asexual reproduction, strategies 
breed true, a large enough population so that we can take expected 
fitness and average fitness as approximately equal" (op at, pp 118-19n) 
Skryms explores the consequences of dropping the first of these 
assumptions, our analysis of dropping the last In both cases, evolu- 
tion and rational choice part ways 

However, I think that our “parting of ways" 1s actually more radical 
than the one shown by Skyrms, for three reasons First, the issue of 
random versus correlated pairing arises 1n a certain specific context, 
namely the modelling of strategic behavior by game-theoretic meth- 
ods Such models are important, but they obviously do not exhaust 
evolutionary theory The 1ssue of population size, by contrast, arises 
everywhere, not Just in relation to one specific sort of evolutionary 
model Our demonstration that small population size can undermine 
the link between evolution and rational choice, by inducing selection 
for risk aversion, 1s therefore potentially quite significant It shows 
that in a wide class of cases, evolution will favor behaviors that conflict 
with what rational choice theory recommends 

Second, the parting of ways demonstrated by Skyrms ın the evo- 
lutionary Prisoner’s Dilemma rests on the (potentially disputable) as- 
sumption of causal decision theory, as discussed previously In the risk 
aversion case, by contrast, no such assumption 1s needed to generate 
the parting of ways 

Third, our parting of ways puts greater pressure on the analogy be- 
tween evolution and rational choice than Skyrms's As we have seen, 
this analogy rests on the idea that expected utility 1n rational choice 
theory plays the same role as expected reproductive output 1n evolu- 
tionary theory, the former determines what the rational agent will 
choose, tbe latter what natural selection will choose Note that this 
role-isomorphism 1s retained even tn the one-shot PD with correlated pairing 
In that example, the parting of ways occurs because the strategy with 
the highest expected utility (defection) ıs not the same as the strategy 
with the highest expected reproductive output (cooperation), given 
CDT, but it 1s still true that expected reproductive output and ex- 
pected utility play structurally identical roles—ait ıs just that the occu- 
pants of those roles are different In the nsk aversion case, by contrast, 
expected reproductive output and expected utility do not play struc- 
turally identical roles As explained above, 1n certain situations ex- 
pected reproductive output ıs not the quantity that matters to evolution, 
since expected utility 1s always the quantity that matters to rational 
choice, the roleisomorphism between these two quantities breaks down 
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In our previous example, the expected utility of A and Bis the same— 
five—as 1s their expected reproductive output—also five But rational 
choice and evolution still part ways, because expected reproductive 
output is not the quantity that determines the evolutionary dynamics 
In this respect, our “parting of ways” 1s qualitatively different to the 
one explored by Skyrms 

Does this mean that the analogy between evolution and rational 
choice breaks down altogether, once finite population size is taken 
into account? [ do not think so, though the issue certainly merits fur- 
ther investigation Rather than pursue this issue further, I want to try 
to extract a positive moral from the foregoing discussion, concerning 
how risk-averse behavior 1n humans might be explained 


Iv AN EVOLUTIONARY EXPLANATION FOR RISK AVERSION? 


My suggestion 1s this evolution may have produced in us an inbuilt 
psychological aversion to risk The grounds for this hypothesis are 
as follows Human psychological tendencies must have been shaped 
by natural selection, at least in part, evidence from experimental eco- 
nomics shows that humans are pervasively risk averse (though obvi- 
ously there are exceptions), and there is a general reason for why risk 
aversion 1s evolutionarily advantageous, explained above Obviously 
this does not prove that the hypothesis ıs true, but ıt does surely con- 
stitute a prima facie case, particularly when we bear in mind that 
rational choice theorists have long struggled to explain the phenom- 
enon of risk aversion 

One feature of this hypothesis deserves comment The experimen- 
tal evidence ıs mainly about pecuniary risk aversion, 1t comes from 
experiments in which subjects are offered gambles with monetary 
payoffs But the evolutionary argument 1s about gambles with payoffs 
in offspring, not money, 1t shows that the expected payoff ıs not the 
only thing that matters Is it legitimate to switch currencies ın this 
way? I think the answer 1s yes, though care 1s needed Many of the 
things humans desire, including money and material resources, are 
only indirectly related to reproductive success, at least in modern 
environments Nonetheless, it ıs still reasonable to suggest that evolu- 
tion has made us averse to gambling with these resources For over 
the period in which human psychological tendencies evolved, accu- 
mulating material resources, for example, food, must obviously have 
enhanced survival and reproduction to some degree, so risk aversion 
with respect to such resources would presumably have translated into 
risk aversion with respect to reproductive output Thus the “currency 
shift" 1s not a problematic feature of our hypothesis, a similar shift 15 
implicit ın virtually all theorizing ın behavioral ecology 
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However, one further, quite subtle issue must be addressed Con- 
sider any material resource, for example, food, which enhances repro- 
ductive output, or did so 1n the evolutionary past There are in fact 
two ways 1n which risk aversion with respect to this resource might be 
selected for One 1s via the evolutionary mechanism described above, 
that 1s, selection for reduced variance in reproductive output The 
second ıs quite different Reproductive output may simply be a con- 
cave function of the resource, that 1s, further units of the resource 
bring diminishing gains in reproduction Most resources presumably 
exhibit such diminishing returns after some level—there 1s no point 
having more food than one can eat If so, then risk aversion with re- 
spect to the resource will be selected for It would be bad to risk two 
apples for a one-half chance of gaining four apples, if doubling one’s 
stock of apples less than doubles one’s reproductive output Impor- 
tantly, these two evolutionary mechanisms are logically 1ndepen- 
dent? The first works by reducing the variance in reproductive 
output, the second by increasing the expectation So the first would 
work even if reproductive output were a linear function of the re- 
source, the second would work even assuming an infinite population 
with independence Both represent ways 1n which risk-averse behavior 
might evolve by natural selection, but the first is more philosophically 
interesting, as the Skyrms-style “parting of ways” does not occur in the 
second case 

Suppose the hypothesis that evolution has made us risk averse 1s 
correct What are the implications for the traditional discussions of 
risk aversion? In the introductory section, I noted that economists and 
decision theorists disagree over how pecuniary risk aversion should 
be explained One camp argues that diminishing marginal utility of 
money 1s the explanation, and thus that risk-averse behavior does not 
violate the expected utility principle at all A second camp disputes 
this, arguing that the violation of the expected utility principle 1s real, 
not apparent the observed extent of msk aversion ıs more than can 
plausibly be explained by 1nvoking money's diminishing marginal 
utility, they argue Human behavior simply does not conform to the 
prescriptions of expected utility theory, on this view 

Which of these camps 1s right 1s a complex and much-debated 
question, here 1s not the place to attempt a definitive resolution ”? But 


" Frank and Slatkin (op cit) argue that “risk-aversion” should only be used for the 
first mechamsm, the second they call "bet-hedging " However, this terminology 1s not 
uniform in the hterature 

# The issue depends in part on interpretation of the empirical evidence and m part 
on the degree of psychological realism attributed to expected utility theory, for 
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the evolutionary perspective adopted above may shed some light on 
the issue If itis true that evolution has made us psychologically averse 
to risk, this suggests that the second camp may have the better of the 
argument For given this hypothesis, there 1s no coherent motivation 
for trying to explain away our aversion to pecuniary risk by invoking 
the diminishing marginal utility of money, simply in order to save 
expected utility theory Better to acknowledge that there 1s a good 
evolutionary reason for why we are risk averse, and thus for why we 
systematically violate expected utility theory From an evolutionary 
perspective, there 1s every reason to suspect that the apparent violation 
of expected utility maximization, evidenced by peoples preference for 
$x over gambles with an expected payoff of $x, 1s a real violation 

Another way to put the pointis this Theorists in the first camp, who 
try to explain our aversion to pecuniary risk by invoking money's 
diminishing marginal utility, are motivated primarily by a desire to 
preserve the descriptive adequacy of the expected utility model This 
motivation 1s a respectable one, for the expected utility model of 
human decision making has proved its worth in many areas, and 
in the absence of a reason to think that systematic violations of that 
model are likely, trying to preserve the model makes sense But evo- 
lutionary theory provides just such a reason—it predicts that aversion 
to risk 1s likely to be an evolved feature of human psychology, for ıt 1s 
selectively advantageous This implies that systematic violation of ex- 
pected utility maximization is precisely to be expected, which under- 
mines the main motivation for being ın the first camp 

A comparison with Skyrms may help illuminate the dialectical situa- 
tion Skyrms uses the one-shot PD with correlated pairing not just to 
make the point that evolution and rational choice can part ways, but 
also for explanatory ends Humans routinely behave cooperatively 
and altruistically in ways that are hard to explain from a rational choice 
perspective, as noted previously, experimental subjects often cooper- 
ate in the one-shot PD, despite defection being the dominant strategy 
Skyrms argues that evolution may provide a partial explanation for 
such behavioral tendencies, so the “parting of ways” has explanatory 
payoff Similarly, I suggest that risk-averse behavior, which 1s also very 
common and yet anomalous from a rational choice perspective, may 
have an evolutionary explanation Again, the parting of ways 1s explan- 


discussion of the former, see Rabin (op cit), for the latter, see Bengt Hansson, “Risk 
Aversion as a Problem of Conjoint Measurement,” in Peter Gärdenfors and Nils-Eric 
Sahlin, eds , Decision, Probability and Utility (New York Cambridge, 1988), pp 136-58 
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atorily useful it suggests an explanation for why our behavior sys- 
tematically violates expected utility theory 

Note that 1n both Skyrms’s case and our own, defenders of ex- 
pected utility theory may try to argue that the behaviors 1n question— 
cooperation and risk aversion respectively—do not really violate the 
theory at all In the risk-aversion case, they can appeal to diminishing 
marginal utility of money, as discussed, in the one-shot Prisoner’s 
Dilemma, they can argue that in fact, humans care not just about 
their own payoff but also about the payoff of their partner, so cooper- 
ating 1s the rational strategy ^ This illustrates the well-known point 
that virtually any behavior can be rendered compatible with expected 
utility theory by making ad hoc postulations about the agent’s utility 
function Methodologically this is a suspicious move, for it threatens 
to deprive expected utility theory of any predictive content, but many 
theorists have nonetheless been tempted by it In the hght of evolu- 
tionary considerations, the temptation should seem much less attrac- 
tive For evolution supphes a principled reason for why behaviors such 
as cooperation and risk aversion are so prevalent in humans, thus 
removing the motivation for trying to force such behaviors into the 
expected utihty framework by ad hoc means 

Finally, let us consider normative issues If our aversion to risk 1s 
partly the result of evolution, what does this imply about the rational- 
ity of risk-averse behavior? Does it mean that evolution has pro- 
grammed us to be irrational? This 1s a tricky question The answer 
partly depends on what we think of the normative status of expected 
utility theory The standard argument for saying that rationality re- 
quires conformity to the expected utility principle comes from the 
representation theorems of Leonard] Savage,” Richard Jeffrey,” and 
others—which show that unless we choose the option with the highest 
expected utility, our preferences violate the axioms of decision theory 
However, other theorists, for example, Edward McClennen,” dispute 
the force of this argument, essentially because they do not regard 
those axioms as self-evident rationality requirements Skyrms himself 1s 
cautious about claiming that evolution has led to irrationality, despite 
his “parting of ways” argument, and I think his caution 1s well-placed 


? This assumes of course that payoffs are measured m units of money, or some other 
resource, not utility If payoffs were measured in utility, the argument would simply be 
that the payoff matrix characteristic of the Prisoner's Dilemma describes a situation 1n 
which humans almost never find themselves 

A: Savage, The Foundations of Statistics (New York Wiley, 1954) 

5 Jeffrey, The Logic of Decision (Chicago University Press, 1965) 

? McClennan, “Sure-Thing Doubts,” in Gärdenfors and Sahlin, eds , pp 166-82 
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Not only 1s 1t difficult to assess whether apparent violations of expected 
utility maximization are real, 1t 15 also difficult to assess the normative 
claim that such violations are irrational So even if my hypothesis that 
evolution has led us to be risk averse is correct, 1t does not automati- 
cally follow that evolution 1s guilty of making us irrational 


CONCLUSION 


The arguments presented here do not pretend to be conclusive But 
so long as we do not reject out of hand the idea that evolutionary 
reasoning can help illuminate human psychology, the hypothesis that 
risk aversion 1s a Darwinian adaptation deserves to be taken seriously 
Additionally, this provides further evidence of the insights that can be 
gained by adopting an evolutionary perspective on problems tradi- 
tionally discussed within a pure rational choice framework 

SAMIR OKASHA 
University of Bristol 
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THE LONG ROAD TO SKEPTICISM* 


he ancient skeptic had two different roads to skepticism The 

short road 1s embodied most clearly in the Five Modes of 

Agrippa, which offer a perfectly general way to provoke a dog- 
matist into an inquiry he cannot complete, even to his own satisfac- 
tion (The Ten Modes of Pyrrhonism are a somewhat more scenic 
version of the short road ) The long road, by contrast, 1s not general 
at all Rather, 1t 15 quite specifically focused on the leading bodies of 
knowledge and theories of knowledge of the day ! 

In modern skepticism the road most followed has been the short 
one Consideration of skepticism has been driven by the various 
scenarios—evil demons, brains 1n vats, virtual reality matrices—that 
so well capture our pre-theoretic imagination. Little 1f any attention, 
however, has been given to the long road And that 1s a shame, for a 
great deal of interesting epistemology came out of the ancient long 
road In what follows, then, I shall take a few steps down the long 
road, 1f only to see where it leads now 


I 


In following the ancient long road, Sextus gives us arguments against 
(among other things) physics, mathematics, and linguistics, as well 
as some against the epistemological views of his day Ours 1s a less 
patient age, however, and so I shall take a shortcut I will restrict my 
focus merely to the epistemological views of our day Here, I am 
helped by the fact that, despite the diversity of views currently on 
offer, there are two fundamental theses to which all of them are com- 
mitted and that also, as I shall argue, leave them vulnerable to skep- 
tical objections 

The first thesis 1s fallibilism, which we may think of as being simply 
the combination of two highly plausible clams (1) on many occa- 
sions we do in fact have knowledge, and yet (2) given the fallible 


* For comments on earlier versions of this paper, I am grateful to Michael Huemer, 
Jason Kawall, Jaegwon Kim, Ernest Sosa, and Jim Van Cleve I owe a special debt of 
gratitude to Jennifer Lackey—for her comments on every version of this paper, for her 
discussions with me of everything epistemological, and for so much else 

! For the classic version of the short road, see Sextus Empiricus’s Outlines of Pyrrho- 
nism, he distinguishes the two different approaches to skepticism at 1 2 Examples of the 
long road include both Sextus's Against the Mathematicians and Cicero's Academica. 
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nature of our cognitive faculties we could have failed to have had 
knowledge on those occasions More precisely 


FALLIBILISM For any proposition f that Sin fact knows on the basis of 
justification 7, Ss behef that p could have been either (1) false or (u) 
accidentally true, even while being held on the basis of 7” 


The justification that grounds the subject’s belief as knowledge does 
so because ıt makes that belief probable? Having justification for a be- 
lief thus does not guarantee that the belief will be nonaccidentally 
true * My visual experience of a tree, for example, does not guarantee 
that there really 1s a tree there I could, after all, be suffering from a 
hallucination Still, it ıs hard to deny that the experience 1s an excel- 
lent basis for believing that the tree 1s there If we are to have knowl- 
edge without guarantees, then, the world must “do us a favor,” as John 
McDowell puts 1t? Fallibilists disagree as to what that favor amounts 
to, but none of them reject the favor itself As Stewart Cohen says, 
“the acceptance of fallibilism in epistemology 1s virtually universal "9 


it 


The second fundamental thesis, which we may call attributabiism, 
requires a bit more explication It has frequently been accepted m 


* See my “How to Think about Fallibilism," Philosophical Studis, cvix (2002) 143-57, 
for this characterization of falibilism For the sake of simphiity, I have formulated 
fallibilism as a universal claim Many philosophers, however, would be willing to allow 
that at least a small number of propositions (including, for example, the cogito) can be 
known infallibly Knowledge of this sort, 1f any 1s possible, will not be affected by the 
argument that follows I should also note that I am using the term ‘justification’ in a 
broad sense, so that ıt may cover a wide range of epistemological theones, thus in- 
cluding both externalist theories like reliabilism (in which probability 1s explicitly one 
of the central elements) and internalist theories like moderate foundationalism and 
coherentism (which allow for a belief to be justified even though it 1s not certam), for 
rehabilism, see, for example, Alun Goldman, Epistemology and Cognition (Cambridge 
Harvard, 1986), for foundatronalism, see Roderick Chisholm, Theory of Knowledge 
(Englewood Cliffs, NJ Prentice Hall, 1989, 3nd edition), and for coherentism, see 
Laurence Bonjour, The Structure of Empirical Knowledge (Cambridge Harvard, 1985) 
The only restriction 1s that yusnfication, as understood here, ts a necessary condition 
for knowledge rather than, say, merely rational acceptability 

? See my "How to Think about Fallibilism " 

! A belief is accidentally true (as, for example, in a typical Getter case) when the 
explanation for why the belief is held 1s independent of what makes the belief true See 
my “Accidental Truth and Accidental Justification,” The Philosophical Quarterly, L (2000) 
57-67, for more on accidentahty, and Edmund Gettier, “Is Jusufied True Belief Knowl- 
edge?" Analysis, xxi (1963) 121-23, for the original Gettier cases 

5 McDowell, “Knowledge and the Internal,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 
Lv (1995) 877-93 

ê Cohen, "How to Be a Fallibilist," Philosophical Perspectives, 11 (1998) 91-123, on p 91 
Michael Williams agrees "We are all fallibilists nowadays”, see his "Contextualism, Exter- 
nalism and Epistemic Standards," Philosophical Studies, cuit (2001) 1-28, on p 5 
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an explicit way—though usually in a logically stronger form—by a wide 
range of philosophers, and, as will become clear, it has long func- 
tioned as a deep, implicit commitment m epistemology 

Let us begin with a rough statement of the thesis 


ATTRIBUTABILISM For any state of knowledge k that a person S possesses, 
the possession of kıs attributable to S 


At first glance, ıt looks like a truism—if S knows that p, then of course 
the knowledge that pis attributable to 5 But what 1s meant by “attrib- 
utable" 1s something stronger A comparison with the attributability 
of actions 1s instructive here 

There are different ways of explaining the special relationship an 
agent bears to her action According to simple versions of compati- 
bilism, like those of Hobbes and Hume, the action must be caused by 
the agent’s will For more sophisticated versions of compatibilism, the 
action must come from what Susan Wolf calls the “Real Self,” where 
some philosophers take this to be an appropriately structured will 
while others argue it 1s the agent's faculty of reason ’ Among libertan- 
ans, who attempt to ground responsibility for actions in what Robert 
Kane calls "ultimate responsibility,” we find similar variety some of 
them require only that the action be indeterministically produced 
by the agent (perhaps on the basis of reasons the agent has), while 
others hold the agent to be a special sort of cause * But what 1s com- 
mon to all of these philosophers, compatibilists and libertarians 
alike, ıs the attempt to show how the action came from the person m 
question ? It is not enough for the person to be merely the locus of a 
causal process terminating in something like an action ? A reflexive 


7 Wolf, Freedom within. Reason (New York Oxford, 1990), chapter 2 See Harry Frank- 
furt, “Freedom of the Will and the Concept of a Person,” this JOURNAL, LXVIII, 
1 (January 14, 1971) 5-20, for the view that freedom and responsibility stem from a 
hierarchically structured will, and Gary Watson, “Free Agency,” this JOURNAL, LXXII, 
8 (Apnl 24, 1975) 205-20, for the view that they result from reason Though Wolf 
distinguishes her own view from Watson's (Freedom within. Reason, p 30), they are in 
many ways similar The simpler version of compatibilism mentioned above may also be 
a version of the “Real Self” view if, as seems plausible, those philosophers took the real 
self to be nothing more than the will 

® See Robert Kane, The Significance of Free Will (New York Oxford, 1996), pp 33-35, 
on ultimate responsibility Kane advocates a view that falls into the first broad category, 
see Chisholm, “Human Freedom and the Self,” The Lindley Lecture at the University of 
Kansas, 1964 (reprinted ın Watson, ed , Free Will, (New York Oxford, 1982), pp 24-35), 
for an example of the latter sort of account 

*In fact, Frankfurt (op ct) explicitly links freedom of the will with the concept of 
a person 

" On this point, see J David Velleman, “What Happens When Someone Acts?" Mind, 
c1 (1992) 461-81 
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leg-kicking, for example, ıs not something that one does—4t fails to 
belong, 1n the relevant sense, to the person who kicks 

Many epistemologists have made a similar pomt about knowledge 
and its relation to the person who has it, though often 1n service of 
rather different proJects For example, in attempting to explain the 
incompatibility of knowledge with epistemic luck, Duncan Pritcbard 
says that "Enowledge does appear to be a cognitive achievement of 
some sort Accordingly, to say that an agent has knowledge ıs to 
imply that she didn’t gain that knowledge simply via good fortune ”™ 
In arguing against a safety requirement on knowledge, Ram Neta and 
Guy Rohrbaugh claim that “Knowledge 1s an important cognitive 
achievement Like other achievements worth pursuing, ıt must be 
earned and is not assured "" And Ernest Sosa, Wayne Riggs, and John 
Greco argue that conceiving of knowledge as an achievement— 
something for which we deserve credit—allows for an explanation of 
the special value of knowledge Sosa, for example, says that "What we 
prefer ıs the deed of true believing, where not only the beheving but also its truth 
is attributable to the agent as his or her own dong"? In addition, Riggs 
and Greco use the claim that knowledge 1s something for which we de- 
serve credit to distinguish cases of knowledge from cases of acciden- 
tally true beliefs (that 1s, Gettier cases) So, Riggs holds that “Bemg 
in the state of ‘knowing that f' entails of a person that she have a 
true belief for which she deserves a certain degree of epistemic credit 
Believing something true by accident entails no credit of any sort 
to the person ”* Similarly, Linda Zagzebski links knowledge with the 
person's having a desire for the truth "My getting the truth [without 
having a desire for the truth] 1s a matter of luck in a certain sense 
of luck I don’t get credit for getting the truth I suspect that this 
is sufficient to deprive me of knowing. — "P? 


" Pritchard, Epistemic Luck (New York Oxford, 2005), p 1 

? Neta and Rohrbaugh, “Luminosity and the Safety of Knowledge," Pacific Philosophi- 
cal Quarterly, Lxxv (2004) 896—406, on p 404 The safety requirement they reject 1s en- 
dorsed by Ernest Sosa, "How Must Knowledge Be Related Modally to What Is Known?" 
Philosophical Topics, XXVI (1999). 373-84, and by Timothy Williamson, Knowledge and Its 
Limits (New York Oxford, 2000) 

P? Sosa, "The Place of Truth in Epistemology,” 1n M DePaul and L Zagzebski, eds , 
Intellectual Vertue Perspectives from Ethics and Epistemology (New York Oxford, 2003), 
pp 155-79, on p 175 (emphasis in the orginal) See also Riggs’s "Beyond Truth and 
Falsehood The Real Value of Knowing that P," Philosophical Studies, cvy (2002) 87-108, 
and "Reliability and the Value of Knowledge," Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 
LXIV (2002) 79-96, and Greco’s “Knowledge as Credit for True Belief,” ın DePaul and 
Zagzebski, eds (op ct), pp 111-34 

4 Riggs, “Reliability and the Value of Knowledge," p 94 See also Greco (op cit) 

5 Zagzebsla, "Intellectual Mouvation and the Good of Truth,” in DePaul and Zagzebski, 
eds (op at), pp 135-54, on p 151 
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Now, just as we saw in the case of action, there are many different 
accounts of the special relationship a person has to her knowledge— 
that 1s, there are different ways of understanding what sort of an 
“achievement” knowledge ıs For example, some epistemologists 
take knowledge to be grounded ın epistemic duties Thus, Roderick 
Chisholm construes his basic epistemic locution, “A 1s more justified 
than B for S," as expressing a requirement to prefer ? It is clear, of 
course, that any such requirement could apply only to a person A 
subpersonal belief-forming process ıs not capable of fulfilling epi- 
stemic duties or meeting requirements to prefer 

A view like Chisholm's ıs often thought to lend support to the claim 
that we are responsible for our knowledge, where this entails that the 
subject has a direct control over what she believes But 1t 15 important 
to carefully distinguish attributabilism from this stronger, and far 
more contentious, claim Kesponsibilism, as we may call 1t, entails at- 
tributabilism, but not vice versa Serious doubts have been raised 
regarding whether we do in fact have so strong a form of control as 
that " But that debate does not concern us, for as we shall see there 
are many philosophers who reject responsibilism but nevertheless 
accept attributabilism 

Now, ıt may be obvious that classic internalists ike Chisholm and 
Laurence BonJour, who take knowledge to be intimately connected 
with one’s subjective perspective, are committed to attributabilism ?? 
It ıs also clear that some versions of externalism—hike Greco's agent 
reliabilism and Sosa’s virtue perspectivism—are explicitly committed 
to attributabilism Nevertheless, one might wonder how externalism 
could be compatible with this thesis Externalists, after all, take knowl- 
edge to be grounded in some relation between the subject and the 
world—for example, rehabihty—that typically falls outside the ken of 
the subject And if that is true, ıt 1s difficult to see how the rehability 
of her belief-producing faculties can be within the subject’s control 
Furthermore, one might argue that reliability cannot be attributed 


1'8 Chisholm, Theory of Knowledge, p 59 

See, for example, Wiliam Alston, “The Deontological Conception of Epistemic 
Justification,” Philosophical Perspectives, v1 (1988) 257-99 For an argument that we have 
an indirect control over what we know, grounded m the direct control we have over what 
we do, and that this is sufficient to make epistemic agency possible, see my ^Epistemic 
Agency and the Intellectual Virtues,” The Southern Journal of Philosophy, xx xix. (2001) 
507-26 I argue there, however, that epistemic concepts like justification and knowledge 
should not be analyzed in terms of epistemic agency concepts hke duty or virtue 

? See BonJour, The Structure of Empirical Knowledge, p 8 "My contention here is that 
the 1dea of avoiding such [epistemic] irresponsibility, of being epistemically responsi 
ble ın one’s belevings, 1s the core of the notion of epistemic justification ” 
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to the subject if it 1s not within her control But if the reliability of her 
belief-forming faculties is not within her control, then surely the 
subject cannot be said to have control] over whether the beliefs pro- 
duced by those faculties are reliable The concern, then, 1s that on an 
externalist view the subject seems not to have control over whether 
her beliefs are knowledge, and for that reason 1t looks as though 
knowledge is not genuinely attributable to the subject 

This worry 1s grounded in the purported link between attributabil- 
ity and control Here, 1t 1s again instructive to consider the attribut- 
ability of actions It 15 quite clear that libertarians do accept the link 
between attributability and control The agent bears ultimate respon- 
sibility for her actions because ıt 1s she—and she alone—who deter- 
mines which action she will take But itis also clear that compatibilists 
reject or significantly qualify the link between attributability and 
contro] Compatbilists generally find the idea of ultimate responsi- 
bility to be mysterious and argue that the agent has been shaped by 
the world in which she finds herself What matters 1s not the cause of 
her practical 1dentity but rather that her actions are caused by her 
practical identity ? For compatibilists, then, there are limits to how 
much control an agent can have over her action She may modify the 
relevant aspects of her practical 1dentity—for example, she may at- 
tempt to acquire virtues or to break bad habits—but she does so only 
because this action 1s itself caused by the combination of her given 
practical identity and her circumstances 

Now, returning to the attributabihty of beliefs, we can see that ex- 
ternalists are 1n a position to similarly reject or qualify the link be- 
tween attributability and control Whether or not rehability 1s outside 
of the subject's ken or control is irrelevant What matters 1s that we 
use the faculties, shaped by the world to be reliable, that we have Our 
basic reliable faculties constitute who we are cognitively, prior to any 
choices we make about who we want to be, 1n this sense, our cognitive 
characters are world-involutng ? We do not need to ensure that our 


7 Cf Frankfurt, The Importance of What We Care About (New York Cambndge, 1988), 
p vm “Each of us is indisputably a creature of history Without the past, we should 
be nothing, and ıt ıs only by appreciating that he 1s through and through the product of 
historical contingencies—biological, social, and personal—that a person can recognize 
and make sense of his own nature ” 

"There is another way in which our cognitive characters are worldanvolving The 
reliability of a faculty 1s always relative to a subject matter and to a type of environment 
Vision, for example, ıs reliable relative to normal conditions 1n the actual world, but it 
would not be reliable ın a world where the atmosphere distorted hght in unpredictable 
ways It 1s ympossible, then, to evaluate our faculties apart from the environment in 
which they are functioning, we do not have any cognitive character in 1solation from 
the rest of the world I shall say more about this below 
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faculties are reliable prior to using them—it 1s enough that they are 
reliable ? On this view, then, knowledge 1s attributable to us, not be- 
cause we have ultimate control over it, but because it comes out of a 
cognitive “Real Self” 

Something like this 1s central to virtue epistemology, of both the 
Aristotelian and the rehabilist kinds Both varieties of virtue episte- 
mology take epistemic excellence to be grounded in the nature of 
the cognitive subject as a whole * Virtues are ways ın which a person 1s 
performing successfully, they do not have their value independently 
of our evaluation of the person who has them Thus, Greco says that 
“When we attribute knowledge to someone we imply that it 1s to his 
credit that he got things nght It 1s not because the person 1s lucky 
that he believes the truth—it ıs because of his own cognitive abih- 
ties "? Similarly, Sosa holds that 


We prefer truth whose presence 1s the work of our intellect, truth that 
derives from our own virtuous performance We do not want just truth 
that 1s given to us by happenstance, or by some alien agency, where we 
are given a belief that hits the mark of truth not through our own per- 
formance, not through any accomplishment creditable to us * 


These virtue epistemologists also hold a stronger thesis than attrib- 
utabilism Sosa says that what 1s most important “is your grasping the 


*'For more on this distinction, see James Van Cleve, “Foundationalism, Epistemic 
Principles, and the Cartesian Circle,” Philosophical Review, Lxxxvin (1979) 55-91 Of 
course, once we have begun using our rehable faculties, there 1s a great deal we can do 
to shape our own epistemic development, on this point, see Van Cleve (op ct) and 
Sosa, “How to Resolve the Pyrrhonian Problematic A Lesson from Descartes,” Philo- 
sophical Studies, LXXXV (1997) 229-49 

? For example, Sosa writes, “Virtue epistemology 1s distinguished by its emphasis 
on the subject as seat of justification” —"Reflective Knowledge in the Best Circles,” this 
JOURNAL, XCIV, 8 (August 1997) 410-30, see p 419 See also Sosa, "The Place of Truth 
m Epistemology’, Zagzebski, Virtues of the Mind (New York Cambridge, 1996), and 
“Intellectual Motivation and the Good of Truth”, Riggs, “Reliability and the Value of 
Knowledge", and Greco, Putting Skeptics in Ther Place (New York Cambridge, 2000), 
and “Knowledge as Credit for True Belief " 

? Greco, “Knowledge as Credit for True Belef,” p 123 See also Riggs’s “Beyond 
Truth and Falsehood,” and “Reliability and the Value of Knowledge ” 

^^ Sosa, "The Place of Truth in Epistemology,” p 174 In "Why We Don’t Deserve 
Credit for Everything We Know," Synthese (forthcoming), Jennifer Lackey objects that in 
some cases of genuine knowledge-—-for example, getting directions from a stranger— 
we do not deserve credit for obtaining the truth. Rather, the credit goes to the person 
who gave the directions to us (Lackey also presents cases of knowledge where the credit 
does not go to another person but to some environmental feature ) Although cases 
of this sort pose a problem for the credit view espoused by Greco and Sosa, they are 
not incompatible with attnbutabilism Just as an action (for example, buying a valuable 
antique) may be attributable to a person who does not deserve credit for it (the person's 
wife is the one who found it), so an instance of knowledge—for example, in the case 
Lackey mentions—may be attributable to a person who does not deserve credit for it 
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truth attributably to your intellectual virtues acting ın concert con- 
ducted by reason, and thus attributably to you as epistemic agent ”” In 
saying so, he 1s accepting not only the thesis of attributabilism but also 
advancing a particular view about what conditions are necessary for the 
proper attribution of knowledge to the subject This latter view may be 
criticized by some epistemologists—not everyone thinks that knowl- 
edge must derive from intellectual virtues guided by reason—but, again, 
the more basic claim of attributabilism appears to be shared universally 

This 1s evident from the typical response externalists of every stripe 
have given to BonJour’s counterexamples, in which a subject forms a 
true belief using what is in fact a reliable belief-producing process but 
also has good counterevidence for the belief In one such case 


Maud believes herself to have the power of clairvoyance, though she has 
no reasons for this belief She maintains her belief despite being nun- 
dated by her embarrassed friends and relatives with massive quantities of 
apparently cogent scientific evidence that no such power 1s possible One 
day Maud comes to believe, for no apparent reason, that the President 
is in New York City, and she maintains this belief despite the lack of 
any independent evidence, appealing to her alleged clairvoyant power 

Now 1n fact the President ıs ın New York City, and Maud does, under the 
conditions then satisfied, have completely reliable clairvoyant power 

Moreover, her belief about the President did result from the operation 
of that power ? 


Two responses are possible for the externalist She may say either (1) 
that the subject's belief counts as knowledge, despite the irrationality 
of holding a belief in the face of good counterevidence, or (2) that 
the irrationality 1s unacceptable and the counterevidence therefore 
provides a defeater so that the belief does not count as knowledge 
By and large, externalists have given the second response *’ But no- 
tice that to do so just zs to accept attributabilism In adding the no- 
defeater condition to their views, externalists are in effect saying that 
what truly matters epistemically ıs not just the relation between the 


* Sosa, “The Place of Truth in Epistemology,” pp 178-79 Similarly, Greco advances 
an account of intellectual credit where this 1s taken to be achieved only when a subJect's 
true belief “reveals” the subject’s reliable cognitive character, see his “Knowledge as 
Credit for True Belief,” p 123 

? BonJour (op ct, p 40), this ıs the third of seven cases 

? See, for example, Robert Nozick, Philosophical Explanations (Cambridge Harvard, 
1981), Goldman (op ct), and Alvin Plantinga, Warrant and Proper Function (New York 
Oxford, 1993) For more on defeaters, see Lackey, "Testimonial Knowledge and Trans- 
mission," The Philosophical Quarterly, xL1x (1999) 471-90, and my "Epistemic Circularity 
Squared? Skepticism about Common Sense,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 
LXXIII (2006) 186-97 
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behefand the world, or even the relation between the relevant belief- 
producing process and the world, but rather the broader relation 
between the person and the world, of which the belief and the belief- 
producing process are only parts The reliability of the true belief 
is not itself enough for knowledge simply because this excellence, 
when it occurs in the context of irrationality, 1s not attributable to 
the person 

To fully appreciate this, notice that 1t makes no sense to say that the 
counterevidence shows the belief itself to be problematic mdepen- 
dently of what is happening in the person as an epistemic whole It 1s 
not, after all, the belefthat disregards the available counterevidence— 
only the person can do that In fact, the only way in which we can mean- 
ingfully say that there 2s counterevidence available ın this situation— 
and that the counterevidence 1s therefore in a position to render 
the subject irrational in holding a given belief—1s by reference to the 
epistemic capacities of the person in question If, for example, the 
subject in one of Bon[our's cases was informed in Swedish that clair- 
voyance was unreliable, and yet she does not understand a word of 
Swedish, we would not take her continued use of clairvoyance to be 
irrational * This information would be, ın a sense, invisible to her and 
thus would not count against the rationality of her belief So, given 
that the epistemic defect 1n the original BonJour cases derives, not 
from the belief considered alone, but from the epistemic condition of 
the person who has it, 1t 1s clear that a state of knowledge—a situation 
free from epistemic defect —would hkewise be grounded ın the perfor- 
mance of the person, and not merely in the excellence of the belief 

To deny attributabilsm would be to accept some form of what 
Wilfrid Sellars denigrated as a “thermometer model" of knowledge ? 
To be sure, what a thermometer does 1s 1n some way analogous to 
knowledge, and perhaps we may fruitfully use that analogy to shed 
some light on what it ıs But 1f we push the analogy too far, we lose 
sight of the proper focus of the normative aspect of knowledge In the 
sort of evaluation we perform when we inquire as to whether someone 
knows something, we look, not at subpersonal belief mechanisms or 
at isolated beliefs, but at how good the overall response on the part of 
the person 1s—we look, not merely at what actually happens, but at 
what should happen This 1s a concern that 1s recognizable only at the 
level of the person—not at the subpersonal level 


*8 For more on this point, see Lackey, "Testimony and the Infant/Child Objection,” 
Philosophical Studies, cxxvi (2005) 163-90 

? Sellars, “Empiricism and the Philosophy of Mind,” in Science, Perception, and Reality 
(Atascadero, CA Ridgeview, 1963), pp 127-96 
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The problem with the thermometer model ıs not its mechanistic 
character but the way 1t encourages a fragmentary view of cognition 
Suppose there were a mechanical weather forecaster, which used a 
variety of instruments, including a thermometer On one occasion, 
the thermometer, functioning reliably, causes the forecaster to pre- 
dict sunny weather (and in fact this 1s what eventually transpires) 
However, the forecaster 1s malfunctioning and “ignores” the conflict- 
ing information that some of its other instruments are providing 
Does ıt "know" that sunny weather 15 on the way? No—4t should not be 
providing this forecast, given that malfunction Again, it 15 the assess- 
ment of the cognitive system that matters here There is no sense in 
which the thermometer (rather than the weather forecaster) should 
be doing something different than ıt does Similarly, in BonJour’s 
cases there is no sense m which the subject's faculty of clairvoyance 
should be doing something different Jts functioning ıs perfectly fine 
The problem is with the person who has the clairvoyance 

It should now be clear, I hope, how deep and widespread the 
commitment to attributabilism is We could not eliminate it from our 
conception of knowledge without thereby fundamentally changing it 
What would be left over would not be knowledge as we now think of 
it but rather something instead like possessing information And that 
concept, although it might be useful for some purposes, would not 
at all be an appropriate substitute for many of the contexts 1n which 
we now require a subject to have knowledge ? 


Ii 


Here 1s where the long road has led us There are two theses about 
knowledge that are of central importance to the epistemological theo- 
ries of our day, fallibilism and attributabilism But, as I shall now argue, 
these are not compatible with one another If fallibilism is true, then 
attributabilism 1s not Thus, knowledge, as understood by the prevailing 
theories, 1s impossible In that sense, then, we do not know anything 
So, let us turn now to a defense of the conditional claim that, 1f 
fallibilism 1s true, then attributabilism 1s not One way to think about 
the basic epistemological project ıs to see 1t as the attempt to explain 
what ıt means for someone to have a true belief where the truth of the 


? kor example, 1t 1s plausible to suppose that knowledge rationalizes action But ıt 1$ 
possible to conclude that an action 1s the on the whole best thing to do only if it 
optimally fits the agent's cognitive state This will very often be 1mpossible to determine 
if we evaluate the agent's cognitive state just 1n terms of the information it contains, 
given that someone who has evidence on both sides of a particular question wi 
informational states that conflict with one another 
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belief 1s no accident, as happens, for example, when one makes a 
lucky guess An important first step ıs to 1mpose a justification condi- 
tion on knowledge ° A justified behef differs from a lucky guess in 
that the justified beliefs are likely to be true, whereas guesses are not 

As Edmund Gettier (op ct) famously showed, however, justified 
true belief is not sufficient for knowledge, so long as we are work- 
ing within the framework of fallibilism Recall that, according to fal- 
libilists, the justification that in fact grounds a subject's belief as 
knowledge does not guarantee that the belief will be knowledge It 1s 
possible that the subject could have held the belief with that very same 
justification and yet 1t could have failed to be knowledge 1n two ways 
1t could have been false, or 1t could have been true, but only acciden- 
tally so For example, although the subject actually saw a barn, she 
could have had the same experience while instead seeing a mere 
barn facade, or she could have had the same experience while seeing 
the only genuine barn 1n a county otherwise filled with mere barn 
facades * The basic epistemological project has not yet been carried 
out We do not yet have an explanation of what 1t means to have a true 
belief where the truth of the belief 1s no accident 

Some fourth condition on knowledge, 1n addition to truth, belief, 
and justification, 1s apparently required ? (Let us call this condition c ) 


"T am here continuing to use the term ‘justification’ to refer to one of the necessary 
conditions for knowledge rather than mere rational acceptability 

?' The latter type of case appears in Goldman, “Discnmination and Perceptual Knowl- 
edge," this JOURNAL, LXXIN, 20 (November 18, 1976) 771-91, and 1s due to Carl Ginet 

3 Wilhamson argues that the traditional approach in epistemology, which attempts 
to analyze knowledge through the provision of necessary and sufficient conditions 
(for example, truth, belief, justification, and so on), fails because it cannot solve the 
Gettier problem (op at, pp 8-9, 30-33) In its place, he offers a “non-conyunctive” 
view, according to which knowledge ts the most general kind of factive mental state If 
Williamson's view could avoid the Gettier problem, 1t would not face the argument for 
skepticism I am developing here However, as I argue in “Accidentally Factive Mental 
States,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, LXx1 (2005) 134-42, the Gettier prob- 
lem can be reformulated so that ıt 15 Just as problematic for Williamson's view as ıt 1s for 
traditional epistemology And so, the argument for skepticism presented here could 
similarly be reformulated so as to apply to a view like Williamson's The same holds 
for other accounts of knowledge that do not make use of a justification condition—see, 
for example, Plantinga's account of warrant in terms of proper function (op cit) 
(Planunga also characterizes warrant as what makes the difference between knowledge 
and mere true belief, see his Warrant The Current Debate (New York Oxford, 1993) See 
also Trenton Merncks, "Warrant Entails Truth,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 
LV (1995) 841-55 There cannot be accidentally true beliefs that are warranted, 1n this 
sense of warrant But this does not mean that the Gettier problem has been resolved 
Rather, ıt means that warrant, m this sense, cannot be accounted for by Planunga's 
proper function theory, on this point, see Richard Greene and N.A Balmert, "Two 
Notions of Warrant and Plantinga’s Solution to the Gettier Problem,” Analysis, Lvu 
(1997) 132-39 The skeptical argument presented above, then, can be taken as showing 
that warrant—understood as whatever converts true belief to knowledge—is impossible ) 
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But here 1s where the conflict with attributabilism arises Whatever 
condition c turns out to be, 1t cannot be something that 1s attributable 
to the person 1n question This is evident for two reasons First, the 
justification condition already represents the full extent of the sub- 
ject’s contribution toward having a nonaccidentally true belief We 
cannot simply require that the subject do more toward having a non- 
accidentally true belief, for, 1f fallibilism 1s true, there will always be a 
gap between what the subject does and the non-accidental truth of 
the belief We cannot get rid of that gap without also getting nd of 
fallibilism Second, reflection on a typical Gettier-type case shows that 
the problematic accidentality arises from environmental factors that 
are completely extrinsic to the subject In the barn facade case men- 
tioned above, 1t 15 the presence of barn facades in the vicinity of the 
subject that makes her belief accidentally true Condition c—whatever 
formulation ıt takes—would have to preclude the nearby presence of 
those barn façades This simply has nothing to do with anything that 
we may properly attribute to the subject The presence or absence of 
the barn facades makes no difference at all to the nature of the 
subject's contribution toward having a nonaccidentally true belief 
Notice that this will be so even for externalist theories that take the 
cognitive nature of the person to be world-involving Suppose, for 
example, that a person's cognitive character 1s constituted by reliable 
belief-producing processes or virtues Given that reliability supervenes, 
not only on the subject’s belief-forming processes but on general facts 
about the surrounding environment as well, we will have to grant that 
the subject 1s constituted 1n part by that environment Those general 
facts are external to the person's subjective awareness, but they are not 
extrinsic to the subject’s cognitive nature However, the same cannot 
be said about the environmental factors whose presence may give 
rise to problematic accidentality These are different in kind from the 
much more general features of the surrounding environment that 
help constitute reliability and are therefore intrinsic to the subject * 


* Thus, when Plantinga responds to the Getuer problem by requiring that the sub- 
ject be in an appropriate “cognitive mini-environment” (in "Warrant and Accidentally 
True Belief,” Analysis, Lvi1 (1997) 140-45), he is not merely extending the reasoning 
underlying his imtial account of warrant, which holds that “your faculties must be 
appropnate for your particular repertoire of epistemic powers It must be the sort of 
environment for which your faculties are designed—by God or evolution (or both)” 
(Warrant and Proper Function, p 7) Surely, one’s cognitive character has not been 
designed—by either God or evolution—so as to take into account the absence of fake 
barns in a particular locale and on a particular afternoon Adding the mintenvironment 
condition, then, 1s a substantive change to Plantinga’s account It also leads to the fol- 
lowing sort of problem 1f we take ıt to be a necessary condition of warrant that the 
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So, when the factors that might lead to accidentality are absent, this is 
not something that can be attributed to the subject 

The result, then, 1s that the person's cognitive performance 1s not 
good enough to allow her to reach the truth Her performance must 
be supplemented by something extrinsic—and therefore unattribut- 
able—to her Thus, knowledge itself ıs not attributable to the person, 
either Attributabilism ıs therefore false, as long as we are committed 
to fallibilism A fortiori, any theory of knowledge committed to attrib- 
utabilism—which ıs to say, every theory of knowledge—is also false ? 


IV 


What are the possible responses to this type of skepticism? There are 
only two options, neither 1s attractive First, epistemologists might try 
rejecting fallibilism But, of the various forms of infallibilism that have 
been developed in the philosophical tradition (for example, by the 
Stoics, by Descartes, by some of the twentieth-century sense-datum 
theorists), none are now seen as being live options That stretch of the 
long road to skepticism has already been traveled 

The other option 1s to reject attributabilism There are three argu- 
ments for doing so First, truth 1s generally taken to be a necessary 
condition of knowledge, yet 1t 1s rarely attributable to the person who 
purportedly has knowledge So, it looks as though knowledge itself 
cannot be attributable to the person, either ? Second, epistemolo- 
gists have known for a long time that some condition in addition to 
justification 1s needed to rule out cases of accidentally true behef The 
fact that this nonaccidentality (or "anti-Gettier case”) condition con- 
flicts with attributabilism merely shows that epistemologists do not 
actually accept that thesis Third, even if we reject attributabilism, 
which links attributability with knowledge, we are free to accept a 
closely related, but weaker thesis for any justified belief 7 that a person 


subject be ın a favorable mini-environment, it will turn out to be a matter of luck that 
anyone ever has a warranted belief After all, nothing the subject does determines 
whether she 1s ın the nght or the wrong sort of mini-environment, relative to her cog- 
nitive performance, it will thus be an accident when she is in the right one 

* It should be noted that the argument presented above ıs not a mere restatement of 
the Gettier problem Gettier (op ct) provided counterexamples to some prominent 
analyses of knowledge, which leaves open the possibility that the problem posed by 
those counterexamples can be solved The argument presented in this paper denies 
this possibility The conclusion is not simply that no one has solved the problem of 
accidentality but rather that the problem cannot be solved (without making radical 
changes to our current shared conception of knowledge) 

*°T am grateful to Jaegwon Kim for this objection 

?' I am grateful to Michael Huemer for this objection 
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S possesses, the possession of 7 1s attributable to S This proposal cap- 
tures everything that made attributabilism initially seem plausible, yet 
it avoids the problems mentioned ın the first two arguments ?* 

Let me begin with the first objection by returning to the attributabil- 
ity of actons—for example, climbing a mountain This ıs something 
that can be fully attributable to a climber (assuming nothing unusual— 
for example, being carried part of the way by a sherpa guide—happens) 
Nevertheless, 1n order to climb a mountain there must be a moun- 
tain, a fact that 1s surely not attributable to the average climber This 
does not, however, undermine the attributabihty of the climber's 
achievement The existence of the mountain provides the goal at 
which she aims Gwen that the mountain 1s there, her reaching the 
top of ıt is something that can be entirely her own doing Similarly, 
in the case of knowledge, the sense 1n which the truth of a belief 1s 
not attributable to the person who has it 1s irrelevant epistemically In 
order to know that it 1s raining outside, I do not have to make it rain 
Given that 1t 1s ramming, however, I may come to know it The truth of 
the proposition provides the goal at which I a1m—whether or not I 
reach 1t 15 up to me 

There are two points to note 1n response to the second objection 
First, although epistemologists have long recognized the need to rule 
out Gettier cases, many have tried to do so by adapting an externalist 
account of knowledge to this end—for example, Alvin Goldman's 
relevant alternatives approach, Robert Nozick’s tracking account, 
Alvin Plantinga’s proper functionalism, Greco’s agent reliabilism, 
and Pritchard's safety-based account ? Thinking of the problem in 
this way, however, has blurred the difference between factors that are 
extrinsic to the subject’s cognitive performance and factors that are 
merely external to the subject's awareness The latter—which feature 
in the views 1n question—are compatible with attributabilism, but only 
the former have a chance of ruling out Gettier conditions Second, the 
other major, broad strategy for dealing with Gettier cases has been to 
adapt the truth condition of knowledge, either by requiring that the 
belief not be grounded in any false beliefs or by requiring that there 
is no true proposition such that adding it to the subject's evidence 


* | am grateful to Jennifer Lackey for this objection 

3 Goldman, “Discnmination and Perceptual Knowledge", Nozick (op cit), Plantinga, 
Warrant and Proper Function, Greco, “Knowledge as Credit for True Belef’, and Pritchard 
(op at) Although Plantinga acknowledges that “quasi-Gettier cases” may be posed for 
his view, he says that “Gettier problems afflict internalist epistemologies, and they do so 
essentially The real significance of Getter problems 1s that they show justification, 
conceived internalistically, to be insufficient for warrant" (op cit, p 36) 
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would preclude the subject's belief from being justified ? Although 
satisfaction of the truth condition on knowledge 1s generally not at- 
tributable to the subject, this 1s not any reason to reject attributabilism, 
as I have argued above “ If the nonattributability of the truth con- 
dition ıs not a problem, it ıs easy to infer that there 1s similarly no 
problem with adapting the truth condition to rule out Gettier cases “ 
As with the externalist strategy above, then, there is no indication that 
epistemologists attracted to a view of this sort have found any reason 
to reject attributabihsm 

There are also two points 1n response to the third objection, which 
recommends revising attributabilism so that ıt applies only to justifi- 
cation and not to knowledge First, although ıt might seem obvious 
that the excellence of a person's cognitive performance 1s attributable 
to her—especially if we hold the broad, world-involving conception of 
what it means to be a person in the cognitive sense sketched 1n sec- 
tion 11 above—this 1s not always so Suppose Carla 1s a student from 
Turkey who has come to study in the United States Pnor to leaving 
Turkey, Carla had avidly read ten different Turkish newspapers and 
knew that each of them was a reliable source of news Now, however, 
she can afford only one subscription Just after Carla left Turkey, 
some very clever propagandists took over nine of the ten newspapers 
and begin to print only false but plausible stories As luck would have 
it, Carla happens to choose the one newspaper that still publishes 
true stories, though she has no more reason to choose it than any 
of the other papers The beliefs she acquires from the newspaper are 
true and reliably formed and well-supported by evidence (that 1s, she 
has good evidence both for the particular beliefs and for the source 
from which they derive), but they are not knowledge The problem 
1s not merely that Carla’s beliefs are accidentally true, but also that 
they are accidentally justafied Ë Although her cognitive performance 1s 


? For one example of the first strategy, see Michael Clark, "Knowledge and Grounds 
A Comment on Mr Gettter’s Paper,” Analysis, xxiv (1963) 46-48, and for an example 
of the second, see Peter Klein, “A Proposed Definition of Propositional Knowledge," 
this JOURNAL, Lxvin, 16 (August 19, 1971) 471-82 See Robert Shope, The Analysis 
of Knowing (Princeton University Press, 1983), and “Conditions and Analyses of 
Knowing,” ın Paul Moser, ed , The Oxford Handbook of Epistemology (New York Oxford, 
2002), pp 25-70, for more on the main responses to the Getuer problem 

* And, I might add, 1t has obviously not prevented the many epistemologists who 
explicitly endorse attributabibsm (or something even stronger, like responsibilism) 
from doing so 

#1 should emphasize that I am saying it 15 an easy inference to make—not that the 
inference 1s correct 

? For this case and others hke it, see my “Accidental Truth and Accidental Jusufi- 
cation " I argue there that 1n some cases even our basic belief sources, like perception, 
can produce beliefs that are merely accidentally justified 
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excellent in both an externalist sense and in an internalist sense, 
this is a mere accident Instead of having lots of justified, true beliefs, 
Carla easily could have had lots of unjustified, false beliefs What 
makes for the difference between these two cases is not something 
that ıs attributable to her The upshot, then, 1s that even 1f we restrict 
attributabilism to justification, we will still have problems ruling out 
accidentality The skeptical argument I have sketched above could 
therefore be adapted to apply even to views that accept only the weaker 
form of justification-attributabilism 

The second response to this objection 1s that to restrict the scope of 
attributabilism in this way would ultimately amount to capitulating to 
the skeptic Michael Williams calls this "the epistemologist's dilemma” 


we can either accept skepticism, or make changes 1n our pre-theoreucal 
thinking about knowledge that shrink the domain, or alter the status, of 
what we previously thought of as knowledge of objective fact In making 
such changes, however, we 1nevitably appear to be making very large 
concessions to the sceptic Unkindly put, the epistemologist’s dilemma 
1$ that we can either agree with the sceptic directly, or 1n a roundabout, 
grudging way 


In rejecting attributabilism—and thereby following the grudging 
horn of the dilemma—we would in effect be admitting that the sort 
of relationship with the truth that we currently think knowledge to be 
is impossible 

Knowledge, as we now conceive of it, 15 something like the nonacci- 
dental possession of truth But the very notion of nonaccidentality 
presupposes that there zsa link between what the subject 1s dong and 
the goal that 1s to be accomplished Suppose, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that there were some nonattnbutable condition c that provided 
the link between the subject and the truth Whether or not c obtained 
would be a fact that 1s entirely independent of the subject’s justifi- 
cation In that sense, the obtaming of c would itself be accidental, 
relative to the subject's cognitive nature and cognitive performance— 
nothing 1n the subject's nature or in what the subject does has any 
bearing on whether or not c obtains Knowledge, understood as de- 
pending on some nonattributable condition of this sort, would there- 
fore be accidental as well 

To reject or restrict attributabilism, then, is to allow that knowledge 
amounts to nothing more than the accidental possession of truth 
That really would be a roundabout way of saying that there 1s no such 
thing as knowledge 


“Willams, Unnatural Doubts (Princeton University Press, 1996), p 22 
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V 


Traditional (or, as I have called it, "short road”) skepticism has typi- 
cally been grounded ın the various skeptical scenarios Recent dis- 
cussion of ıt has largely fallen under one or more of the following 
three headings First, traditional skepticism 1s usually taken to rely on 
internalist accounts of knowledge and justification, while externalist 
views are often thought to be immune to traditional skepticism Sec- 
ond, it 1s argued that traditional skepticism may be limited by restrict- 
ing the force of its arguments to just those conversational contexts 
in which the skeptical scenarios are relevant And, third, some episte- 
mologists offer a Moorean response to traditional skepticism As I shall 
now show, the argument for the new skepticism, which results from 
following the long road, differs significantly from traditional skept- 
cism 1n every one of these respects 

There are three ways in which the argument for traditional skep- 
ticism has been couched in an internalist framework First, ın Barry 
Stroud's influential presentation of skepticism, he argues that a sub- 
ject must be able to rule out alternatives incompatible with her behef * 
Suppose that an airplane spotter 1n wartime has been trained to rec- 
ognize airplanes as belonging to type F just in case they have features 
x, y, and z The training 1s very useful ın that it allows the spotter to 
pick out dangerous airplanes with relative ease But the spotter has 
not been told about the existence of airplanes of type G, which also 
have features x, y, and z Stroud argues that, even though the spotter 1s 
doing everything required by her training, "it 1s nevertheless a con- 
dition of knowing that the plane 1s an F on the basis of x, y, and z that 
one know itis nota G" (op cit, p 69) The point can then be adapted 
to a general argument for skepticism in order to know anything about 
the external world (for example, that there 1s an owl 1n the tree), I 
must rule out the possibility that I am having a dream that has the 
same experiential character as the purported perception But I do not 
know that I am not dreaming, so, I cannot know anything about the 
external world Response to this presentation of traditional skepticism 
has tended to focus on whether Stroud 1s correct in saying that “Facts 
about the way we speak and the procedures we follow in everyday life 
do not show that the sceptical philosopher has misunderstood or dis- 
torted the nature of knowledge" (op cit, p 69) In Unnatural Doubts, 


9 Stroud, The Significance of Philosophical Skeptwism (New York Oxford, 1984), pp 67—70 
See Bryan Frances, Skepticism Comes Alive (New York Oxford, 2005), for a presentation 
of a different take on this sort of skepticism, which requires only that one rule out 
the “live” possibilities incompatible with one's belief—that 1s, those possibilities that at 
least some experts believe to be true 
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Williams argues at length that Stroud’s skeptical argument depends 
on the acceptance of what he calls epistemological realism—that 1s, the 
view that there are objective hierarchical relations of evidence, which 
do not vary from one context to another He objects, then, that this 
elaborate epistemological view 1s an unnecessary and, given the fact 
that 1t leads to skepticism, unwelcome theoretical burden Williams, 
and some other epistemologists, favor a coniextualst approach, which 
takes the standards of evaluation for a subject's belief to vary from one 
context to another So, although 1t might sometimes be true that the 
airplane spotter needs to rule out the possibility that the plane 1s a G, 
this ıs not always the case (I shall say more below about the version of 
contextualism that takes the relevant context of evaluation to be that 
of the person who attributes knowledge to the speaker ) 

The second way 1n which traditional skepticism has been linked to 
internalism can be seen in Richard Fumerton’s formulation of the 
basis for skepticism ^ He argues that the skeptical scenanos, like 
Descartes's evil demon or the brain-in-a-vat hypothesis, are 1mportant, 
not because they are possibilities one needs to rule out 1n order to 
have knowledge, but because they show that our justification for be- 
hefs about the external world (the past, other minds, and so on) is 
indirect (op cit, pp 40-41) Given that my experience as i£ I am sitting 
at a desk now could be produced 1n me by an evil demon, I cannot be 
directly aware that I am sitting at a desk So, I must be engaging ın 
some kind of inference, connecting my current experience with the 
belief that I am sitting at a desk Fumerton then argues that the tra- 
ditional skeptic relies on what he calls the principle of inferential 
Justification (op ct, p 36) 


To be justified 1n believing one proposition P on the basis of another 
proposition £, one must be (1) justified in believing Eand (2) justified in 
believing that E makes probable P 


The skeptic argues that, for almost all of our beliefs, we fail the second 
clause There 1s no deductive connection between our beliefs and the 
evidence on which they are based, and we are im no position induc- 
tively to infer the truth of our beliefs from our evidence As Fumerton 
acknowledges, externalists will almost certainly reject at least the sec- 
ond clause of this principle “’ A reliabilist, for example, will say that an 


“Fumerton, Metaepstemology and Skepticism (Lanham, MD Rowman and Little- 
field, 1995) 

*' I should also note that direct realists like McDowell will reject the first step of the 
argument, which seeks to establish that our knowledge of the external world is indirect, 
see his “Criteria, Defeasibility, and Knowledge,” Proceedings of the British Academy, Ux vin 
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inferred belief P will be justified as long as the premise belief E 1s 
justified and the inferential process that allows the subject to derive P 
from Eis reliable There 1s no need for the subject to also be aware of 
the reliability of that process, or even aware of the fact that P 1s 1n- 
ferentially derived from E? Externahsts thus have no trouble with 
traditional skepticism Fumerton argues, however, that the very ease 
with which externalists can refute skepticism shows that their concep- 
tion of justification 1s on the wrong track (op cit, pp 168-80) ? 

A third way in which traditional skepticism 1s linked with inter- 
nalism can be found in Pritchard's account of epistemic luck Pritchard 
distinguishes between vertice epistemic luck, which occurs when "It 1s a 
matter of luck that the agent’s belief 1s true,” and reflective epostemac 
luck, which occurs when, “Given only what the agent 1s able to know by 
reflection alone, ıt 1s a matter of luck that her behef is true” (op cit, 
pp 146, 175) Pritchard takes justification in the internalist sense to 
require reflective access to the grounds for one’s belief This provides 
an opening for traditional skepticism because there 1s no way to tell 
from the inside—that 1s, on the basis of what 1s reflectively accessible— 
whether one 1s the victim of an evil demon, one cannot have internal- 
istic justification for one’s beliefs about the external world Pritchard 
concludes, “The skeptical problem 1s thus, at root, not concerned 
with the possession of knowledge szmpliciter at all, but rather with the 
possession of knowledge of a certain internalist form" (op cit, p 220) 
So, reflective luck ıs ineliminable, recognition of this fact leads to 
what Pritchard calls epistemic angst (op cit, p 225) Allis not lost, how- 
ever, for traditional skepticism does not pose a problem for external- 
ist theories of knowledge and justification 

The immunity of externalism to traditional skepticism has been 
noted by other philosophers as well For example, Chnstopher Hill 
argues that process rehabilism both provides a correct, nonskeptical 
account of justification and knowledge and explains why traditional 


(1982) 455-79 For an argument against the direct realist response to skepticism, see 
my “The Stoics’ Account of the Cognitive Impression,” Oxford Studis in Ancient Philoso- 
phy, xxim (2002) 147-80 

5 For two different examples of this sort of view, see Goldman, “What Is Justified 
Belief?” in G Pappas, ed , Justification and Knowledge (Boston Reidel, 1979), pp 1-23, 
and Alston, “An Internalist Externalism,” Synthese, LXXIV (1988) 265-83 

? For two different arguments that the ease with which externalism can reject tradi- 
tional skepticism 1s problematic, see the new evil demon problem m Cohen, “Justifica- 
tion and Truth," Philosophical Studws, xLvi (1984) 279-95, and the contextualist attempt 
to explain the appeal of skepticism in Keith DeRose, “Solving the Skeptical Problem,” 
Philosophical Review, crv (1995) 1-52 
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skepticism 1s plausible but wrong " Nozick motivates acceptance of 
his counterfactual tracking account of knowledge by pointing out the 
way 1n which it allows us to retain everyday knowledge of the world 
around us, even though we cannot know that we are not brains 1n vats 
(op ct) And Sosa has argued that the traditional skeptical problem 
of the criterion, which shows that any attempt to prove one’s own cog- 
nitive faculties are reliable will be epistemically circular, can be avoided 
by the recognition of an externalist dimension of knowledge ” 

There are, of course, important differences between these exter- 
nalist responses to traditional skepticism I am ignoring them here, 
however, because all that matters for my purposes 1s what they have 
in common—namely, the insistence that there are relations linking 
knowers to what is known other than the merely evidenual Whether 
the cognitive link between the subject and the object of her knowl- 
edge 1s established through evidence or through reliable processes, 
counterfactual tracking, or intellectual virtues, all of the views 1n ques- 
tion fall under the general rubnc of fallibilism For that reason, all of 
them are affected by the argument for the new skepticism 

It should similarly be clear that the new skeptic does not rely on 
internalism in any of its forms That ıs to say, ıt does not require ac- 
ceptance of Stroud’s “ruling-out” principle (and, therefore, does not 
imply any commitment to epistemological realism) It does not rely 
on Fumerton’s principle of inferential justification (or, for that matter, 
on any other inferential principle, such as the principle of epistemic 
closure”) And it does not require that justification be tied to what 1s 
reflectively accessible to the subject The argument I have sketched 
does not lead to epistemic angst but to skepticism, for what 1s at stake 
is not merely what Pritchard calls reflectzve luck, but rather veritic luck 
No matter how excellent the person’s cognitive performance with re- 
spect to her true belief that p may be, ıt 1s still possible that her belief 
is true by accident There 1s no way to rule this out while also requir- 
ing knowledge to be attributable to the person who has 1t. So, every 
kind of fallibilism—both internalist and externalist.—has to confront 
the problem of accidentality (that 1s, veritic luck) And every kind of 
falhbilism—both internalist and externalist—will be unable to solve 


? See his "Two Cheers for Process Reliabilism," Pacific Philosophical Quarterly, UXxv 
(1994) 12-28, and his "Process Reliabilism and Cartesian Skepucism," Philosophy and 
Phenomenological Research, Lvi (1996) 567-81 

? See his “How to Resolve the Pyrrhonian Problematic ” 

? In “Epistemic Operators," this JOURNAL, LXVII, 24 (December 24, 1970) 1007-23, 
on p 1011, Fred Dretske says of the closure principle (which he calls the “thesis of 
penetrability”) that “Almost all skeptical objections trade on it ” I am not sure that this 1s 
true, but ın any case 1t ıs clear that the new argument for skepticism does not require it 
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that problem while remaining committed to attributabilism There- 
fore, every kind of fallibilism—both internahst and externalist—will 
fall prey to the new skepticism 

Here 1s another way of thinking of the broad dialectic involving tra- 
ditional skepticism, externalism, and the new skepticism In essence, 
a traditional skeptic 1s arguing that, with respect to what 1s reflectively 
accessible to the subject, there 1s no difference between someone ($1) 
who ıs the victim of an evil demon and someone (59) who 1s not They 
have all of the same experiences and can make use of all the same 
principles of inference The traditional skeptic concludes, then, that 
there 1s no epistemic difference between them, either 5$; cannot know 
that she 1s not the victim of an evil demon, and, for that reason, can- 
not know anything about the world ın which she lives Because she 1s 
in the same epistemic position as $, S5 also cannot know that she 1s 
not herself the victim of an evil demon and cannot know anything 
about her own environment To this argument, the externalist replies 
that there zs an epistemic difference between the two people Se has 
intellectual faculties that actually do cognitively fit her with her envi- 
ronment ? This ıs a fact about her that distinguishes her from $, even 
if she herself does not see it * Now, here is where the new skepticism 
differs importantly from traditional skepticism Suppose it 1s granted 
to the externalist that $; and Sy are epistemically distinguishable— 
that 1s, ıt 15 granted that 55 has a cognitive character that supervenes 
on worldanvolving properties like the reliability of her faculties The 
new skeptic argues that, even when we take all of those externalist 
features into account, $ 1s indistinguishable from someone (Ss) who 
has reliable faculties and a true belief but 1s 1n a Gettier case (or a case 
of accidental justification) In other words, $ and S, are indistinguish- 
able with respect to every feature of their cognitive performance, ex- 
cept for those that are entirely extrinsic to them But 55 does not have 
knowledge, so Sy cannot have knowledge, either Because everything 
relevant to her cognitive performance has already been taken into 
account, there simply is nothing left—no matter how externalist— 
by which we can distinguish Sg from $s The upshot, then, 1s that 


?' See, for example, Sosa’s argument that the aetiology of a belief can make a differ- 
ence to its justification, in Bonjour and Sosa, Episteme Justification Internalsm us 
Externalism, Foundations vs Virtues (New York Oxford, 2003), p 151 

* The internalist and the traditional skeptic will reject this move But, regardless of 
whether one accepts it, the externalist’s conception of what it 1s to be an epistemic 
subject is at least philosophically plausible I have suggested that it ıs importantly simi- 
lar to the way 1n which compatibilists conceive of what 1t 1s to be a practical agent, 
even incompatbilists who reject that conception are nevertheless compelled to recog- 
nize the intuitive pull of the view 
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externalism—no matter how well 1t fares as a response to traditional 
skepticism—is Just as vulnerable to the new skepticism as mternalism 1s 
So much, then, for internalism and externalism The second gen- 
eral response to traditional skepticism that has been prominent re- 
cently 1s attributor-contextualism ? According to this view, whether a 
subject may be properly said to have knowledge in a given case 1s de- 
termined in part by contextual features of the person who attributes 
the knowledge to the subject Thus, contextualists focus on knowl- 
edge attributions rather than on knowledge itself They argue that the 
semantic value of a knowledge attribution like, “John knows where 
his keys are," will change from one context to another, depending on 
which epistemic standards are operative in the attributor's context 
If, for example, the attributor is ın a conversation where the skeptical 
scenarios are relevant to the discussion—as may happen, perhaps, in 
a philosophy class—the epistemic standards by which John’s cognitive 
performance 1s measured will be quite stringent Because John’s cog- 
nitive performance 1s quite ordinary, the attributor’s claim would be 
false ın that context If, however, the attributor 1s 1n a very different 
sort of conversation—say, she’s leaving a party and needs to get a ride 
with John—the relevant epistemic standards will be quite. relaxed 
Her attribution of knowledge to John will then be correct ?? 
Contextualists take one of the strengths of their view to be the deli- 
cate balance it strikes between skepticism and antrskepticism The 
intuitive force of skepticism 1s honored in that the skeptic 1s actually 
correct, at least some of the tme When skeptical scenarios and skep- 
tical arguments are relevant in the context of a knowledge attribu- 
tion, the attribution 1s almost certainly false But, on the other hand, 
the intuitive appeal of common sense 1s honored, too Our everyday 
talk about knowledge is generally nght, 1f we do not think about it too 
much Because the vast majority of our time 1s spent ın ordinary con- 
texts, our knowledge attributions are largely correct For this reason, 
contextualism can be taken as offering a vindication of antiskepticism 


5 See, for example, Cohen, “How to Be a Fallibilist”, DeRose (op cit), and David 
Lewis, “Elusive Knowledge,” Australasian Journal of Philosophy, Lxx1v (1996) 549-67 
Attributor-contextualism ıs to be distinguished from a view that takes the relevant 
context to be determined by situational or disciplinary aspects of the knowing subject— 
for example, a doctor would be evaluated in accordance with the standards of the 
medical community, for this view, see David Annis, “A Contextualist Theory of Epr- 
stemic Justification,” Amencan Philosophical Quarterly, xv (1978) 213-19, and Wilhams, 
Unnatural Doubts 

5 1 am of course ignoring many of the details of contextualism (for example, an 
accounting of the mechanisms by which epistemic standards are raised), which have 
been developed in different ways by the different advocates of the view, as they are not 
relevant to my purposes here 
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What 1s crucial to contextualism 1s the idea that epistemic standards 
can go up and down from context to context On at least Stroud’s 
presentation of traditional skepticism, we can see the skeptic as ar- 
guing that one’s cognitive performance 1s good 1n some ways, but just 
not good enough for knowledge The subject's performance may 
eliminate some possibilities incompatible with her belief, but others 
will remain It 1s at least plausible that the contextualist strategy will 
work in response to this type of traditional skepticism ” But, it should 
be clear, the strategy has no bearing on the argument for the new 
skepticism We can suppose the subject’s cognitive performance to 
be as good as possible, consistent with falhbilism There is still a gap 
between the subject’s performance and the truth, which cannot be 
bridged by anything the subject does No matter how we raise or lower 
the relevant epistemic standards, that gap remains 

Contextualism 1s powerless to reply to the new skepticism because it 
has nothing to say about how accidentality (that is, either accidental 
truth or accidental justification) 1s ruled out There are some con- 
straints on knowledge attributions that are context-invariant That the 
belief ın question must be true 1s one of them It does not matter what 
epistemic standards are operative 1n a particular conversation, any 
attribution of knowledge to a subject who has a false belief will be 
false The same goes for conditions meant to rule out luck or acci- 
dentahty As Cohen acknowledges, 1t 1s “very implausible that we can 
truly ascribe knowledge in the Getter case ın any context ” The 
person who just happens to look at the one real barn ın a county 
littered with fake barns simply does not bear the night relation to the 
truth, no matter how good her cognitive performance might other- 
wise be The new skeptic argues that even a subject who purportedly 
has knowledge also fails to bear the right relation to the truth. Because 
the problem 1s categorical, and not a matter of degree, the basic con- 
textualist maneuver offers no hope of defense against the new skeptic 

The third general response to traditional skepticism has been the 
revival of Moorean common sense ? Moore's basic strategy 1s to meet 
the skeptic's argument obliquely rather than identifying a false prem- 


57 However, I should note that for Fumerton's version of traditional skepticism, there 
is no clear sense in which lowenng the relevant epistemic standards would make any 
difference to the skeptic's argument The problem, as Fumerton presents it, 1s not that 
our cognitive performance 1s not good enough but rather that it just 1s not good at all 

58 Cohen, “Contextual Solutions to Epistemological Problems Scepticism, Gettier, 
and the Lottery," Australasian Journal of Philosophy, vxxv1 (1998) 289-306, on p 299, 
emphasis 1n the original Cohen 1s replying—convincingly, to my mind—to Lewis’s 
attempt (op ct) to offer a contextualist solution to the Gettier problem 

Moore's argument strategy can be seen 1n his papers, "Proof of an External World,” 
"Four Forms of Scepticism,” and “Certainty,” in his Philosophical. Papers (London 
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ise or an invalid inference, he says that the premises of the skeptic’s 
highly abstract argument can never be known with as much certainty 
as we have for our ordinary beliefs about the world around us $9 Thus, 
responding to Russell’s argument that our knowledge of the external 
world 1s less than certain, Moore says 


Russell’s view that I do not know for certain that this 1s a pencil or that 
you are conscious rests, if I am nght, on no less than four distinct as- 
sumptions And what I can't help asking myself 1s this Is it, ın fact, as 
certain that all these four assumptions are true, as that I do know that this 
1s a pencil and that you are conscious? I cannot help answering It seems 
to me more certain that I do know that this 1s a pencil and that you are 
conscious, than that any single one of these four assumptions 1s true, let 
alone all four ?! 


So, skepticism 1s ruled out from the very beginning Moore 1s not 
really responding to the skeptic—he 1s telling us to just ignore her 
Implicit in this strategy 1s the behef that philosophy is simply incapa- 
ble of upsetting the convictions of common sense As William Lycan 
argues, “there 1s no such thing as a skeptical argument that does not 
[appeal to some abstract epistemological premise] Which 1s to say 
that there ıs no good reason to accept the argument, the unargued principle 
is only philosophy stuff" (op ct, p 41) 


George Allen and Unwin, 1959), "Hume's Theory Examined,” m his Some Main Problems 
of Philosophy (New York Collier Books, 1953), and “Some Judgments of Perception,” 
in his Philosophical Studws (London Routledge, 1922) The revival of the Moorean 
approach can be seen 1n, for example, William Lycan, "Moore against the New Skep- 
tics," Philosophical Studies, cit (2001) 35-53, Noah Lemos, Common Sense A Contemporary 
Defense (New York Cambridge, 2004), and James Pryor, "What's Wrong with Moore's 
Argument?" Philosophical Issues, xiv (2004) 349-78 Some epistemologists adapt Moore's 
argument to an externalist framework, see Sosa’s “Reflective Knowledge in the Best 
Circles,” and “How to Defeat Opposition to Moore,” Philosophical Perspectives, xm (1999) 
141-53, Michael Bergmann, “Epistemic Circularity Malignant and Benign,” Philosophy 
and Phenomenological Research, LXIX (2004) 709-27, and Pritchard (op et) Pritchard, 
however, acknowledges that his neo-Moorean proposal does not solve the problem of 
reflective epistemic luck and thus 1s compauble with our being susceptible to epistemic 
angst See my "Epistemic Circularity Squared? Skepticism about Common Sense,” for a 
response to Bergmann’s Reidiananspired defense of common sense See Frances (op ct, 
pp, 164-77), for a compelling skepucal reply to the Moorean approach 

8 According to Frances, the “surprising” result of this oblique strategy 1s “that we can 
defeat the scepuc without doing the real work we can defeat her without showing 
just what it 1s that makes it true that Joe knows he has hands or even showing where the 
sceptic’s argument has gone wrong" (op ct, p 167) 

8 Moore, "Four Forms of Scepticism,” p 226, emphasis in the original Moore 1s 
responding to Bertrand Russell, An Outline of Philosophy (London George Allen and 
Unwin, 1927), I elde the four assumptions Russell makes as the particular details of his 
argument are irrelevant both for Moore’s purposes and for my own 
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I am not at all sympathetic to this sort of pessimism about philoso- 
phy, ın large part because there 1s no clear hne dividing philosophy 
from common sense This is obvious from the way in which the dia- 
lectic between Moore and the new skeptic would continue We can 
begin by adapting Moore's argument so that he 1s saying that he 1s 
more certain that he 1s holding a penal and that he has hands than 
he 1s that either fallibilism or attributabilism is true There are then 
two ways in which this claim might be understood On the one hand, 
we could take Moore to be saying that he has a philosophical account 
of what certainty is and that his belief that he is holding a pencil 
comes out better, given the particulars of that account, than does 
either fallibilism or attributabilism On the other hand, we could un- 
derstand Moore to be saying merely that he 1s more certain, 1n some 
intuitive sense, that he 1s holding a pencil than he 1s with respect to 
the two philosophical theses 

In response to the first interpretation of Moore’s claim, the new 
skeptic will point out that Moore has not offered any serious charac- 
terization of what either certainty or knowledge amount to If he had, 
we would be able to tell whether Moore was committed to the theses 
of fallibilism and attributabilism. If in fact Moore ıs committed to 
the combination of fallibilism and attributabilism, it does not matter 
whether his purported knowledge that he is holding a pencil meets 
the epistemic standards specified by his view better than do the theses 
that constitute his view * His philosophical account would still be 
vulnerable to the new skeptcism, and for that reason his claim to 
certainty about holding a pencil would be undermined 

On the other hand, the new skeptic might actually agree with 
Moore's claim if 1t is taken in the second way From an intuitive point 
of view, 1t 15 just obvious that we are more certain that we have hands 
than that some abstract, difficult to comprehend philosophical theses 
are correct But the problem with claims from the intuitive point of 
view is that they are not yet philosophically respectable There are many 
commonly accepted ways of speaking, which prove to be quite useful 
in daily life, but nevertheless cannot be taken at face value when one 
tries to understand how things really are A classic example 1s our usual 
way of referring to the waxing and waning of sunlight as the rising 


If Moore 1s not committed to either fallibilism or attributabilism, he would escape 
the new argument for skepticism He would, however, have to face the objections to 
either infallibilism or to the rejection of attributabilism mentioned above, depending 
on what shape his view took The road to skepticism may be long, but the destination 
seems to be inevitable 
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and setting of the sun, despite the fact that the change of hight results 
from the motion of the earth, not the sun In some cases, as with our 
talk of sunsets, the intuitive way of speaking can be corrected by our 
broader understanding of the relevant theory In other cases—for ex- 
ample, the way 1t seems intuitively obvious to bigots of various stripes 
that people of their own preferred groups are superior—the relevant 
scientific or philosophical theory shows that the way things look from 
the intuitive point of view 1s utterly wrong So, with respect to the 
intuitive claim that we can be certain that we have hands, which 1s 1t? 
Is this mostly correct, or not? The only way to find out ıs to attempt 
to make the claim philosophically respectable But 1f we do not have a 
workable epistemology—as the new skeptic argues—the only proper 
conclusion to draw is that our attributions of knowledge are not part 
of our best understanding of the world We can make them all we 
want in daily hfe, but we cannot take knowledge attributions seriously 
when we try to say how things really are * To the extent, then, that one 
wants to be a philosopher—rather than merely someone who 1s com- 
fortable in her own opinions—the new argument for skepticism can- 
not be avoided 


VI 


Here 1s where this stretch of the long road ends Given that Just about 
every epistemological view that 1s a going concern 1s committed to 
both fallibilism and attributabilism, the conclusion 1s that knowledge, 
as we now conceive of it, is mpossible For the first ume, then, we have 
a skeptical argument that apples equally well to internalism and to 
externalism Unlike the traditional, short road versions of skepticism, 
it does not in any way presuppose an internalist conception of knowl- 
edge or of justification It does not make use of any principles of in- 
ference that externalists are likely to reject. It does not require the 
subject to rule out skeptical scenarios incompatible with her beliefs It 
cannot be answered by arguing that contextual features of the person 
making knowledge attributions raise and lower our epistemic stan- 
dards for what may properly be said to be knowledge And it cannot 
be avoided by retreating to the safety of common sense 

The skepticism that results from following the long road 1s pro- 
visional in a way that the short road version 1s not, depending as 
it does on the absence of a workable epistemology But this 1s also a 


9 Just as a moral error theorist may still hold that it ıs practically useful to make false 
moral judgments, so, too, it may be practically useful to make knowledge attributions 
even if skepticism 1s correct On this point, see Frances (op cit, pp 88-97) 
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skepticism without remainder it embodies no controversial concep- 
tions of knowledge (except, of course, those it takes from its oppo- 
nents) And as such, paradoxically, ıt may be the most reasonable form 
of skepticism of all 

BARON REED 
Northwestern University 
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Happy Lives and the Highest Good An Essay on Anstotle’s Nicomachean 
Ethics GABRIEL RICHARDSON LEAR Princeton University Press, 2004 
238 p Cloth $35 00 


Even a reasonably attentive reader of the Nicomachean Ethics may be 
surprised when Aristotle announces, with barely ten pages to go, that 
happiness (eudazmonia) consists exclusively 1n theoretical contempla- 
tion (theéria) For the previous couple of hundred pages, he appeared 
to be arguing that the happy hfe is one of political engagement, 
pmmarily consisting of morally virtuous acts, true friendship, and 
some theoretical contemplation It seemed to be the task of a care- 
fully molded cognitive and desiderative capacity for excellent prac- 
tical judgment (phronésis) to determine, manage, and order these 
different activities properly so as to constitute a happy hfe Suddenly, 
however, Aristotle says that such a hfe 1s happy only “in a secondary 
way" (1178a9) What had looked hke an inclusive, attractive, and so 
reasonably plausible conception of human happiness appears to be 
rejected 1n favor of a monistic, intellectualist, and implausible one 
Gabriel Richardson Lear addresses this notorious puzzle about 
the NE and offers a clever solution to ıt in her original and well- 
argued book A significant bonus of her treatment 1s that ıt connects 
Anstotle's ethical views with his physics and metaphysics more 
generally and with their Platonic antecedents in illuminating and 
insightful ways, which will surely spur further research She defends 
the most straightforward reading of the text Aristotle’s conception 
of eudazmonia 1s monistic and his exclusive identification of it with 
theoretical contemplation in X 7 15 what he has intended all along 
Theória, as the highest good, confers value on subordinate goods, 
particularly including moral virtue, whether or not we know it does 
As Lear 1s well aware, many scholars reject a monistic interpreta- 
tion because of the problem that the identification of eudaimonia 
and contemplation generates for morally virtuous action Aristotle 
believes that morally virtuous action must be chosen for its own sake 
(1105a31-2) But he also maintains that we choose virtuous actions 
not only for their own sakes but also for the sake of eudazmonia 
(1097a34-1097b5) If we identify eudazmonza with the monistic end of 
theória, then we must choose morally virtuous action for the sake of 
theória This appears problematic for two reasons (1) 1t seems simply 
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false that morally virtuous action 1s a means to theéria, indeed, it 1s 
more plausible to think that engaging in morally virtuous actions 
would be a hindrance to theória, and (2) 1f we choose morally virtuous 
actions for the sake of theória, 1t would seem to conflict with the claim 
that the truly virtuous person engages in virtuous actions for their own 
sake Many readers believe that the best resolution of these problems 
1s to interpret eudamonia incluswely as the set of all intrinsically 
valuable goods Morally virtuous activity and £heória, as intrinsically 
valuable, would each be components of eudawmonia Therefore when 
Aristotle says that we engage ın morally virtuous action “for the sake 
of" eudazmonia, he 1s not referring to a means/end causal relation- 
ship, but to a constituent/whole relationship 

The opening chapters of Lear’s book are critical and explain why 
an inclusivist reading is ultimately inadequate to the requirement of 
being a truly “most final” good, which requires that a “more final” 
end play a value- and form-conferring role on subordinate ends (18, 
42) Lear argues persuasively that if ewdazmonia consists ın a set of 
intrinsically valuable members, then ıt ıs not eudazmonia itself that 
determines what we ought to pursue nor does :£ explain why subor- 
dinate goods have value, and so eudaimonia fails to play its necessary 
form- and value-conferring roles 

To defend a monistic intellectualist conception of eudazmonia Lear 
must find a way of understanding what she calls “middle-level ends," 
such as morally virtuous action, which are desirable both for their 
own sakes and for the sake of eudazmonza Her solution ıs to argue that 
Aristotle has a third “for the sake of" relation besides means/end 
and constituent/whole what she calls “teleological approximation" 
(c4) Lear argues that when Anstotle says that mortal creatures act 
"for the sake of" the divine by reproducing, he is best understood 
as saying that mortal creatures "imitate" or "approximate" the divine 
by reproducing Approximation 1s also central to acting “for an object 
of love" as described ın Plato’s Symposium (the topic of an Appen- 
dix) when a person acts for love, he imitates and approximates the 
object of his love Similarly, on Aristotle’s world-view, the natural 
world seeks to imitate the divine Prime Mover, who 1s pure contem- 
plative activity Carried. over to the NE, human beings imperfectly 
attempt to imitate and approximate, as far as they are able, the activity 
of divine contemplation of the Prime Mover by engaging 1n contem- 
plation themselves Lear’s ingenious addition to this account 1s that 
just as the capacity for human contemplation approximates divine 
contemplation, so morally virtuous activity (via the activity of phronésis) 
approximates theoretical contemplation In a means/end relationship 
the end sets the normative standard for what 1s going to count as suc- 
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cessful means and, furthermore, the value of the means 1s conferred 
by the value of the end—the value of horseback riding confers value 
on the activity of bridle making The same relationships are operative 
in teleological approximation y confers value on and determines the 
conditions of success for x, which is done “for the sake of y” In order 
for Lear to be able to resolve the problem of “middle-level ends” the 
intrinsic value of theoretical contemplation must be passed on to the 
approximation of contemplation that 15 morally virtuous action This 
is the most central and controversial part of the book 

Lear attempts to establish two things (1) when x teleologically 
approximates y and y is intrinsically valuable, the intrinsic value of y 
is inherited by x and yis the source of x's value (chapter four, esp 
83-88), and (2) morally virtuous action as an exercise of phronésis 
is indeed a teleological approximation of theoretical contempla- 
tion (chapter five) I found (2) more persuasive than (1) In brief, 
phronésis approximates theôna insofar as phronésis seeks truth in the 
practical sphere of action, while theéna seeks truth about theoretical 
matters (103) Although Lear admits that Aristotle never explicitly 
says that phronésis gets 1ts value from its kinship with thedria (90), she 
makes a fairly persuasive case that there ıs such a relationship (1), 
however, 1s more problematic, yet just as essential to Lear’s argu- 
ment Not only must the paradigmatic end confer value on the ap- 
proximatng thing, ıt must also confer entrensic value if teleological 
approximation ıs to solve the problem of how morally virtuous ac- 
tivity could be chosen for its own sake and for the sake of theória 
Why should something’s being like something else give it intrinsic 
value, particularly if, as Lear insists, 1t 1s simply the value of the most 
final end that confers value on the subordinate, approximating ends 
and not some quality of 1t (83-84)? There are complex issues here 
concerning the difference it might make whether the object of ap- 
proximation 1s an object, as 1s suggested by comparison with Plato's 
Forms, or an actzvity, as is more in line with Anstotle’s idea of theéna, 
but Lear herself speaks of objects and their “characteristics” (83-84) 
Further, the more one insists that the value of the approximating 
object 1s entrensic to 1t, the less ıt would seem to depend on a relation- 
ship of teleological approximation or of any other sort to some other 
object Correspondingly, to the extent that the approximating object's 
value does depend upon its relationship to another object, it 1s diffi- 
cult to understand how its value could be intrinsic and not extrinsic 

Chapter six concerns the nature of moral virtue and “the fine (to 
kalon)" and chapter seven examines three virtues ın detail—courage, 
temperance, and greatness of sou] I found these chapters, although 
independently interesung (especially the discussion of the fine), a bit 
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tangential to the overall thesis of the book In particular they do not 
help to show how the relationship between morally virtuous action 
and theénais one of teleological approximation I had been expecting 
that 1n the detailed consideration of particular virtues we would see 
textual evidence that Aristotle thinks that acting 1n these ways (for 
instance, courageously) approximates the activity of theéna But in 
fact that claim, as far as I can tell, rests entirely on the argument of 
chapter five, where Lear attempts to show that phronésis 1s a teleo- 
logical approximation of theéra Insofar as courageous or temperate 
activities are displays of practical wisdom, to that extent they are ap- 
proximations of theéna In the specific discussions of the virtues, 
however, all that Lear shows 1s that we can make sense of the value of 
those virtuous actions 1n terms of their contributions to leisure and 
the fact that they make clear and visible (part of what 1t means for 
these actions to be “fine” according to Lear) the agent’s commit- 
ment to an excellent use of leisure, which 1s going to be, whether 
the agent knows it or not, the use of it for theéra So, for example, 
courageous action m battle 1s kalon because 1t 1s a visible example 
of an agent's commitment to protecting his polis and the leisure it 
makes possible during peacetime This ıs plausible in its own right, 
but plainly not an example of courageous action's being for the sake 
of contemplation ın the sense of being a teleological approximation 
of theória (except insofar as 1t 1s an activity of phronésis), the relation- 
ship between courageous action and contemplation in fighting for 
leisure 1s means/end, not approximation 

Has Lear solved the monistic reading’s problem of the intrinsic 
value of morally virtuous actions ın a philosophically, ethically, and 
politically satisfying way? Her final chapter 1s cautious and a bit con- 
cessive If Lear’s interpretation 1s correct, 1t does explain why a person 
who performs morally virtuous actions in lieu of the opportunity to 
contemplate 1s nevertheless doing something of intrinsic value (since 
morally virtuous action 1s “contemplation of a sort" (theéna tes, cf NE 
1178b32 and Lear, 91—92, 194—96)), but ıt does not show that an 
agent should ever choose morally virtuous action over contemplation 
Lear concludes on her final page “So nothing prevents the philos- 
opher from valuing morally virtuous action” (207, my emphasis), which 
echoes her initial claim that once her argument ıs complete the NE's 
conclusion that “the most perfect happiness 1s the monistic good of 
contemplation will not strike us as so problematic” (4, my emphasis) 

Let us grant that Lear has given us a neat way of understanding 
how practically virtuous actions can provide us with happiness “in a 
secondary way ” She has thus shown us why a life of theória, with mor- 
ally virtuous actions performed whenever one is not contemplating, 
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is better than a life of acting contrary to moral virtue when not con- 
templating She adds that “even in the best of circumstances, the 
time we spend engaging our theoretical reason will necessarily be 
extremely short 1n comparison with the time we must spend in using 
our practical reason" (177, cf 205) But is this true, particularly if I 
were to be convinced by Aristotle’s account? Certainly in the best 
of circumstances some of my ancestors have set me up 1n a stable 
community, with adequate servants, and I have a permanent post 
at a research facility In such a situation I engage ın theoretical con- 
templation (including working together with truly philosophical 
friends) for as many hours as I can each day until I need relaxation 
or sleep Lear works hard to argue that contemplation’s being our 
most final end need not imply that we always maximize contempla- 
tion (201-05), but she nevertheless concedes that “No doubt the 
philosopher would like to contemplate as much as he can” (204) I 
am sympathetic with her claim that Aristotle ıs not going to offer 
us an “algorithm” (205) for when we should contemplate and when 
we should engage in morally virtuous actions But this still does not 
address the heart of the problem While securely pursuing our 
research and discussing our work over "moderate" dinners, many of 
us feel (or believe that we ought to feel) conflicted about whether we 
are neglecting a moral duty to participate 1n reducing the injustices 
that beset our society and world It 1s clear on Lear’s account why, 
if my city 1s being overthrown and my research institute about to 
be turned into a shopping mall, I have (instrumental) reasons for 
bravely fighting for my polis As I spend time by thus showing in 
action my commitment to the value of the leisure necessary for theo- 
retical contemplation, I can console myself that I am, “secondarily,” 
engaged in “contemplation of a sort " Nevertheless 1t still remains, 
at the end of the day, a consolation prze Since Lear does not dis- 
pute that happiness in the NE concerns in the end the happiness of 
the individual (198 note 47), I would and should want to get back to 
engaging in the highest good, contemplation, as soon as I can While 
I will not begrudge myself the need of sleep for I recognize that I am 
human, I do not see any active reason why I ought to spend time on 
the upbringing of my children (especially if I have care providers to 
do it for me) let alone on trying to rectify the injustices of my society 

Lear says that “although the philosopher longs to use his theo- 
retical reason, 1t 1s not possible for him to ignore his practical life” 
because he “just finds himself" a citizen or a parent, which are natu- 
ral parts of being human (200) She continues, “ to bring things 
closer to the philosophical life as we know it, we find ourselves mem- 
bers of university departments and must take a stand on hiring 
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decisions, the awarding of grades, and where to take visitors for din- 
ner Since these decisions cannot be avoided, the philosopher must 
decide how to make them” (201) But why can’t they be avoided? 
Aren't they only there because we are not convinced by the claim 
that our individual happiness consists most of all in the monistic end 
of contemplation? What makes the whole puzzle more than just 
an exegetical exercise in how to make what Aristotle says consistent 
struck me as missing from this study This 1s somewhat more sur- 
prising because of Lear’s sensitive and important attention to Plato’s 
influence on Aristotle But m Callicles’s criticism of Socrates’s polit- 
ical 1neffectualness 1n the Gorgas and 1n the Republic’s tension about 
why a philosopher, once ın contemplation of the Forms, would ever 
return to the "cave" and engage 1n political affairs, we see a serious 
concern with an issue that 1s not resolved by discovering that the value 
of political virtue approximates the best value of theór:a If one insists 
on a monistic reading of eudazmonza, then one, and only one, end can 
be the good If eudazmonia is theoretical activity, then even if that 
does not imply that one maximizes contemplation moment by mo- 
ment, that fact will make a big difference ın shaping one’s life around 
contemplation 1f at all possible, and not around its inferior approxi- 
mation, moral virtue Being politically engaged 1s difficult, frustrat- 
ing, and wildly detrimental to one’s time and ability to do theoretical 
work As ıs clear to many readers of this journal, one can get a lot of 
“theoretical work” done in a comfortable academic position, which 
affords plenty of leisure, while simply ignoring the political and social 
injustices that are literally (think of many prestigious urban universi- 
ties in America) occurring right at one’s doorstep Were a person to 
devote herself to those problems, she might well never do philosophy 
again If one 1s safe and secure 1n a place that affords leisure to engage 
in theéra, then, regardless of the injustices that may exist to maintain 
it or that may be occurring around ıt, according to Lear’s Anstotle 
one would have a less happy and less valuable life by leaving it 

It is a significant strength of Lear's book that even if one 1s not 
persuaded that she has resolved the tension between Book X 7-8 and 
the rest of the NE, there 1s so much of importance that she establishes 
en route The elaboration of the concept of teleological approxima- 
tion and the argument that phronésis approximates theória insofar as 
both seek truth are substantial contributions to our understanding of 
Aristotle and the unity of his philosophical thinking No one inter- 
ested in Aristotle’s ethics and its connections to his concept of philo- 
sophical activity should neglect this book 
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CARTESIAN KNOWLEDGE AND CONFIRMATION* 


ayesian approaches to probabilistic inference have long been 
thought by many philosophers to capture the structure of 
confirmation in empirical science Recently, however, such 
approaches to distinctively philosophical topics have been gaining 
in popularity Bayesian conceptions of evidence have been invoked 
in recent arguments regarding the existence of God, the hypothesis 
of multiple physical universes, and the Doomsday Argument Phi- 
losophers wnting on these topics often claim that, given a Bayesian 
account of evidence, our existence or something entailed by our exis- 
tence (perhaps in conjunction with some background knowledge or 
assumption) may serve as evidence for each of us 
In this paper, I argue that this widespread view 1s mistaken The 
mere fact of one’s existence qua conscious creature cannot serve as 
evidence on the standard Bayesian conception of evidence because 
knowledge of one's existence 1s a necessary part of the background 
knowledge relative to which all epistemic probabilities are defined It 
follows that any proposition a prin entailed by one's existence cannot 
serve as evidence and that any proposition a pron entailed by the con- 
junction of one's existence and one's other background knowledge 
cannot serve as evidence, relative to that background knowledge If 
I am correct, then many of the aforementioned recent applications of 
the Bayesian conception of evidence to philosophical problems are 
undermined Furthermore, as will become apparent, i£ I am correct, 


* | owe a most significant debt to Ka Draper for very many helpful conversations and 
suggestions about the central ideas of this paper and for saving me from a number of 
errors Mark Kaplan and Wiliam Wamwnght provided extremely useful comments on 
versions of this paper presented at the 2004 Eastern Division Amencan Philosophical As- 
sociation Meeting and the 2007 Society for Philosophy of Religon Meeting 1 am also in- 
debted to Michael Bergmann, Michael Rea, Paul Draper, Douglas Stalker, Holly Feldheim, 
David Silver, Christopher Boorse, Jeff Jordan, and Neil Manson for helpful comments 
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then the very common assumption that 1t 1s possible for every single 
contingent proposition to serve as evidence, 1s mistaken 


_I CARTESIAN KNOWLEDGE AND THE STRONG PROBLEM OF 
OLD EVIDENCE 


The sort of "Cartesian" knowledge which I contend that standard 
probabilistic approaches to evidential reasoning are unable to treat as 
evidence includes the following 


Ej = I exist 
Es = I am conscious 


Though I will claim that such propositions are (or should be) certain 
for a given rational mental subject, I will make no particular assump- 
tions about the ultimate nature of rational mental subjects ! 

Most Bayesians who provide an account of qualitative (incremental 
or relative) confirmation advance the following "positive relevance" 
account * 


PR E confirms H, given background knowledge K, iff P(H/E&K) > 
P(H/K) 


This account of confirming evidence 1s an attempt to provide a pre- 
cise characterization of the intuitive idea that E ıs evidence for H 
when E makes ıt rational to be more confident that His true ? This account 
also respects the fact that whether a given proposition counts as evi- 
dence for a hypothesis depends on one's epistemic situation. For 
example, whether the presence of Ted's fingerprints on the safe 1s 
evidence that he 1s the thief who last night burgled the store depends 
on whether one knows that Ted 1s the night manager with frequent 
and legitimate occasion to open the safe or, instead, a disgruntled 
former employee with a number of prior burglary convictions PR 
captures the relevance of one's epistemic situation by relativizing con- 
firmation to background knowledge, & Though I am inchned to think 
that one's epistemic situation, in the sense relevant to confirmation, 


! Those who claim that such “de sé’ knowledge requires a notion of belief which 
is fundamentally nonpropositional (see David Lewis, "Attitudes De Dicto and De Se,” 
Philosophical Review, uxxxvin (1979) 513-43) should be able to recast my arguments 
in their preferred terms 

* There 1s also a Bayesian project of articulating a quantitative measure of incremental 
confirmation If the arguments I advance in this paper are correct, none of the pro- 
posed quantitative measures requiring a difference between P(H/E) and P(A), or 
undefined when P(E) = 1, will allow E, or & to serve as evidence 

? Though PR attempts to capture a core intuitive notion of evidence, it also has, as 
noted by Rudolf Carnap in The Logical Foundations of Probability, 2nd edition (Chicago 
University Press, 1962), pp 382-86, a number of somewhat counterintuitive consequences 
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contains sensory and other cognitive states which may not be exphoitly 
captured by one's behefs or knowledge, for present purposes this fact 
can be accommodated by the idealizing assumption that a fully ranonal 
creature 1s introspectively omniscient, that 1s, has propositional knowl- 
edge of all of its own introspectively accessible mental states 

On PR, it 1s clear that K cannot entail E if E 1s to confirm H be- 
cause in such circumstances the conditional probabilities in PR will 
be equal rather than unequal This fact 15 the basis of the celebrated 
“Problem of Old Evidence,” the first formulation of which 1s credited 
to Clark Glymour * Given PR and a natural understanding of what an 
agent's background knowledge or information is, 1t would seem that 
if an agent knows E to be the case, then E must have an epistemic 
probability of 1 and it is impossible for Eto confirm (or disconfirm) H 
since K includes E and hence P(H/K) 1s identical to PUH/E&K) The 
problem 1s that PR appears to 1mply the absurd conclusion that once 
a proposition 1s known to be true, it can no longer be evidence 

Nonetheless, 1t may still be the case that E confirms (or discon- 
firms) H relative to a more restricted set of background knowledge 
propositions, K', which does not entail E This suggests how £, though 
already known, might count as confirmmg evidence for H The idea 
is simply to subtract E 1n some suitable way from K and to suggest 
that such “old evidence" has confirming power when P(H/E&K’) > 
P(H/K’) There are a variety of proposed ways to perform the relevant 
subtraction Some, so-called “Historical Proposals," appeal to the ac- 
tual historica] epistemic situation of the relevant agent prior to learn- 
ing that £1s the case They hold that E confirms H for Siff prior to 5 
coming to know E, P(H/E&K) was greater than P(H/K) ? A more plau- 
sible approach ıs to be found ın proposals which appeal to counter- 
factual (rather than actual historical) epistemic situations 1n order to 
solve the problem These, so-called "Counterfactual Proposals," hold 
that E confirms H for S iff were S to fail to know E, then P(H/E&K) 
would be greater than P(H/K) * 

The adequacy of these proposed solutions to the problem of old 
evidence has been much debated, but whatever the value of these 
proposals for accommodating standard cases of old evidence, there 1s 
no way anysuch proposal will allow Æ or E» to serve as evidence This 1s 
for one simple reason unlike the situation with almost all other cases 
of old evidence, 1t 1s impossible to be in an epistemic situation ın which 


*Glymour, Theory and Evidence (Princeton University Press, 1980) 

* Cf. Paul Horwich, Probability and Evidence (New York Cambridge, 1982) 

SCF Colm Howson and Peter Urbach, Scientific Reasoning The Bayestan Approach 
(Chicago Open Court, 1989) 
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one rationally doubts (that 1s, lacks certain knowledge of) one’s own 
existence or 1n which the epistemic probability of one's existence 1s 
less than 1 Æ and & are such that a fully rational agent 1s necessarily 
certain of their truth Hence, they are a necessary part of the back- 
ground knowledge a fully rational being has 1n any epistemic situation 
whatsoever and, given PR, cannot serve as evidence Ej and Es thus 
present us with what I shall call “the strong problem of old evidence ”’ 
My argument thus far may be precisely stated as follows 


(1) E1s evidence for H, relative to K, 1ff P(H/E&K) > P(H/K) ? 

(2) The probabilities in (1) are epistemic probabilities 

(3) Epistemic probabilities are relative to an epistemic situation 

(4) The epistemic probability of “I exist" 1s 1 for me in every possible 
epistemic situation I could occupy? 


(5) “I exist” cannot be evidence for me 


II DUTCH BOOKS AND CARTESIAN KNOWLEDGE ALEA LUDO, ERGO SUM 


Subjective Bayesians of a particularly pure sort might reject premise 
(4) because they maintain that probabilistic coherence 1s the only 
necessary constraint on (synchronic) rational credence, and probabi- 
listic coherence does not require that any contingent proposition 
receive a probability of 1 While the Bayesian theory of rational belief 
requires that a rational agent’s degrees of belief satisfy the axioms of 
the probability calculus, there are a variety of formulations of those 
axioms In particular, there are a variety of formulations of the re- 


"Henceforth, I will drop constant reference to E, and F and generally refer only 
to E, I assume that my arguments apply equally to both propositions 

? A. version of this problem arises as well for Likelihoodists (see Anthony WF 
Edwards, Likelhood (New York Cambridge, 1972)), who decline to think of evidence 
as raising the probability of a theory and claim that E "supports" (ın their stipulative 
sense) Hı over Hs, relative to K, iff P(E/H|&K) = P(E/Ho&K) Perhaps my argument 
in this section provides further justification for Elliott Sober’s hkelihoodist skepticism 
regarding the possibility of E, serving as evidence See his "The Design Argument,” ın 
Wiliam Mann, ed , The Blackwell Guide to the Philosophy of Religion (Malden, MA Black- 
well, 2005), pp 117-47 It should be noted that the objection to premise (2) discussed 
In section 111 might be more successful if offered by an "objective likelihoodist" as the 
likelihoodist notion of "support" ıs not clearly grounded in same intuitive rationale 
as PR 

? Accounts of belief on which all belief ıs fundamentally belief. de se would also 
seem to imply that one can have no epistemic probabilities without certainty regarding 
one's existence Furthermore, the intriguing analysis of epistemic probability advanced 
by Barbara Davidson and Ronald Pargetter, according to which all de dicto epistemic 
probability 1s de re probability relative to a grasp of one’s world under the descrip- 
tion “world of which I am a part,” imphes that the epistemic probability of “I exist” ıs 
necessarily 1 See their “Probability De Re,” The Southern Journal of Philosophy, xxv (1987) 
313-30, and Pargetter’s “Conditional Epistemic Probability,” The Southern Journal of 
Philosophy, xxv1 (1988) 555-71 
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quirement that a certain class of propositions receive a probability 
of 1 The standard formulations of that axiom include the following 


P(i) = lif tis a tautology or logical truth ?? 
P(A) = Lif Ais true m all possible worlds !! 


Let us call the first formulation "the logical formulation" and the sec- 
ond "the modal formulation " A less frequently proposed formula- 
tion, which we might call "the epistemic formulation,” 1s 


P(certain proposition) = 1 * 


It should be clear that these three formulations are not equivalent 
First, it 15 supposed by most philosophers that there are necessary 
truths which are not logical truths If so, then the logical and modal 
formulations are not equivalent As well, if rationality requires, as 
maintained by the epistemic formulation, assigning 1 to a certain prop- 
osition, then because the Cartesian propositions seem certain on any 
reasonable construal of that claim, they must receive a probability of 1, 
even though this diverges from the requirements of the logical and 
modal formulations So, if there is any objection to premise (4) from 
those who hold that only probabilistic coherence 1s required for 
rationality, 1t must be grounded in the logical or modal formulations 
of the relevant axiom and not in the epistemic formulation 

An initial (and, I believe, fully satisfactory) reply to the claim that 
rationality does not require a probability of 1 for one’s existence ıs 
simply that 1t 15 extremely plausible on intuitive grounds that this 1s 
false The philosophical defense of axioms of epistemic probability re- 
quires argument and the accommodation of our strongest intuitions 
Hence, 1f subjectivists deny that rationality requires a probability of 1 
for one’s existence, they demonstrate the clear poverty of their theory 
as an account of epistemic probability However, as this objection may 
be dismissed by some subjectivists with bluster about the unreliability 
or irrelevance of such intuitions, I shall now argue that the subjectiv- 
ists’ Own Main argument that rationality requires probabilistic coher- 
ence (as standardly formulated), 1f sound, also justifies imposing a 
requirement that one have a probability of 1 for one’s own existence 


See Howson and Urbach, Sceentific Reasoning The Bayesian. Approach, Horwich, 
Probability and Evidence 

! See John Earman, Bayes or Bust (Cambridge. MIT, 1992), Alvin Planunga, Warrant 
and Proper Function (New York Oxford, 1993) 

? See Ian Hacking, An Introduction to Probability and Inductive Logic (New York Cam- 
bridge, 2001), Roger Rosencrantz, Foundations and Applications of Inductive Probability 
(Atascadero, CA Ridgeview, 1981) 
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That justification for coherence as a necessary condition of rationality 
appeals to the thought that in violating the axioms one opens oneself 
up to a series of bets (a "Dutch book" or "sure loss contract") which 
one is guaranteed to lose The idea is that there 1s something defec- 
tive in the doxastic state of an agent who 1s such that she is in a 
position to accept as fair a series of wagers which 1s such that, no 
matter how the world turns out, she must lose In the words of Paul 
Horwich, “if a person 1s rational, he will distribute his probabilines— 
his degrees of belief—in accord with [the usual probability axioms] 
For only if he does this will he be able to avoid a so-called Dutch book 
being made against him "P? 

A standard motivation for imposing the requirement that an agent 
assign a probability of 1 to any tautology or logical truth ıs that such a 
proposition is guaranteed to "turn out" true and so, 1nsofar as a Dutch 
book can be made against an agent when her degrees of behef sanc- 
tion bets which will result in a net loss no matter how the world turns 
out, any partial belief of degree n which 1s less than 1 1n such a propo- 
sition will necessarily result in a loss on the corresponding bet against 
the proposition based on degree of belief 1-5. This may be what in- 
chnes some to hold that the requirement of maximal credence ex- 
tends to all necessary truths since any bet against such a truth 1s bound 
to be a losing one 

However, while it could "turn out" that most contingent proposi- 
tions are false, 1t could not turn out, relative to the fact that one 1s 
in the betting situation envisaged 1n the Dutch book arguments, that 
one not exist If it 1s the guarantee of losing the corresponding bet 
that requires one to have a probability of 1 for any necessary truth, 
then a similar guarantee of loss should require one to assign a proba- 
bility of 1 to one’s own existence because any wager one makes against 
that proposition 1s bound to produce a loss Ifso, then the Dutch book 
Justification for the standard requirement that one have a probability 
of 1 for any necessary truth will do as well for the requirement that 
one assign a probability of 1 to one’s own existence * 

This exclusive focus on the necessity of loss might, however, be 
thought mistaken as I am surely not irrational in being less than fully 
certain that Water is HgO or that George and Barbara Bush are the 
biological parents of George HW Bush, especially if I lack relevant 


B Horwich, Probability and Evidence, pp. 19-20 

Similarly, there is a Dutch book argument for the requirement that one have 
maximal credence m claims about one’s credence Howard Sobel, for these reasons, 
holds that “introspective omniscience 1s part of an ideal for intellects” in his “Self-Doubts 
and Dutch Strategies," Australasian Journal of Philosophy, Lxv (1987) 56-81, p 69 
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empirical evidence While many hold that these are necessarily true 
propositions, my rationality is not necessarily impugned by failure 
to invest full confidence 1n them This shows, I think, that it cannot 
be the mere existence of a series of loss-guaranteeing bets which are 
sanctioned by my degrees of belief that 1s sufficient to convict me of 
irrationality Rather, the role of the bookie is to make vivid the fact 
that the book must be, in a certain sense, constructible ın a particular 
epistemic situation Clearly, if the bookie knows some contingent fact 
which I do not, his ability to make a book against me does not in any 
way impugn my rationality This ıs why standard formulations suppose 
that the bookie knows nothing contingent but the credences of his 
potential vicum. Similarly, 1f the bookie knows some necessary truth 
the justification of which 1s partly empirical, such as the candidate a 
posteriori necessary truths mentioned above, his ability to take advan- 
tage of my lack of certainty regarding such a proposition does not 
impugn my rationality 

This 1s nicely captured by David Christensen, when, in a search- 
ing exploration of the force behind Dutch Book arguments, he sug- 
gests that 


Itis plausible that, if a set of betting odds allows someone to devise 
a prion a way of exploiting those odds to inflict a sure loss, then there 1s 
something amiss with those betting odds — The fact that the diagnosis 
can be made a pmon indicates that the defect 1s not one of fitting the be- 
liefs with the way the world happens to be Like deductive inconsistency, 
it 15 a defect internal to the agent's belief system ?? 


Chnstensen’s plausible account of the underlying motivation of Dutch 
Book arguments quite naturally extends to justify requiring a proba- 
bility of 1 for one's existence First, if one has (partial) beliefs about 
anything, then one exists and so a failure to fully believe that one 
exists 1s clearly a defect “internal to" one’s belief system Second, while 
the world "happens to be” such as to contain one, one's belief about 
one's existence does not Just "happen to be" true and so the defect 
is not one of fitiing that belief with the way the world happens to be 

Finally, it seems that a book against an agent uncertain of her own 
existence can be made by a bookie with no contingent knowledge of 
the world beyond knowledge of the existence of the potential victim *° 


5 Christensen, "Dutch-Book Arguments Depragmatized Epistemic Consistency for 
Partial Believers," this JOURNAL, xcii, 9 (September 1996) 450-79, p 457 

6T assume here that the bookie 1s 1n a position to grasp (at least indirectly) the 
relevant proposition which I know 1n knowing E; A full evaluation of this issue would 
require a detailed account of how the bookie 1s to produce the relevant set of sure 
loss bets 
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Perhaps, then, the real force of Dutch book arguments 1s that they 
reveal that one has a defect in one’s belief system which 1s, 1n princi- 
ple, discoverable solely on the basis of rational reflection, indepen- 
dent of how the nonmental contingent world presently happens to 
be This captures the notion that those necessary truths discoverable 
independent of empirical investigation of the world ought to be ac- 
corded a probability of 1 It properly does not, contrary to the modal 
formulation of the relevant axiom, imply that every necessary truth 
must receive a probability of 1 However, ıt 1mplies that one's own 
existence ought to be accorded the maximum probability ” So, any 
set of axioms defensible on a properly justified Dutch book argument 
will include the requirement that "I exist” have a probability of 1 I 
conclude that 1f rationality requires immunity from a Dutch book, 
then it requires certainty regarding one’s existence Hence, not only 
is premise (4) quite obviously true, but those who wish to argue that 
rationality requires coherence (with its standard axioms) on Dutch 
book grounds, ought to accept premise (4) on those same grounds "8 


III. LOGICAL PROBABILITY AND CARTESIAN KNOWLEDGE 


For those who agree that PR appeals to an inequality between episte- 
mic probabilities, my conclusion ıs established However, some may 
attempt to undermine premise (2) by claiming that PR refers to logical 
(or inductive) probabilities rather than epistemic probabilities Actually 
avoiding the conclusion of my argument would also require maintain- 
ing that these probabilities exist even where no possible epistemic 
situation consists only of the propositions in Kand so K could not be 
the total background knowledge of any possible rational agent Such 
proponents of logical or inductive probability may respond to my 
arguments by suggesting that my existence can be positive relevance 
evidence for a hypothesis, provided that we take PR to appeal to such 
nonepistemic probabilities 

A possible basis for such an “Objective Bayesian” rejoinder to my 
argument can be found ın the work of inductive logicians like Rudolf 
Carnap and Brian Skyrms, and has been developed in “two-function” 


1 Yt 1s, of course, a matter of some debate whether to classify one’s knowledge of E, 
as a pror or a postenon The difficulty 1s that knowledge of E; seems not to depend 
on experience but it is also not justified by whatever nonexpenential source one takes 
to justify us in beheving a pron necessary truths 

18 Some probabilists avoid Dutch book arguments and appeal instead to the notion 
that one minimizes the maccuracy of one’s beliefs only when one's beliefs are proba- 
bilisucally coherent (see James Joyce, “A Nonpragmatic Vindication of Probabilism,” 
Philosophy of Science, Lxv (1998) 575-603) However, if it 15 the accuracy of one’s own 
partial beliefs that should be maximized, then surely failure to assign a probability of 1 
to E; will be less accurate than would be an assignment of 1 
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Bayesian approaches advanced by James Hawthorne and Mark 
Lange,” each of whom 1s explicitly attempting to avoid the problem 
of old evidence On such approaches, a rational agent is character- 
ized by two probability functions The first 1s a function representing 
an agent's current rational degree-of-behef 1n. each proposition This 
function is the one that typically changes over time with the receipt of 
new information, as rational degree of belief (or epistemic probabil- 
ity) 1s relative to one’s evidence The second function represents the 
degree-of-support which a proposition provides another proposition 

The exact nature of this second function 1s a matter of disagreement 
among these objective Bayesians, but they all agree that 1t will usually 
vary from an agent’s degree-of-belief function ? 

This last feature 1s what allows for the solution to the standard 
problem of old evidence While 1t may be true that, at any ume when 
an agent has certain knowledge of E, her degree-of-behef function 
will contain P(E) = 1, ıt will not, allegedly, when E 1s contingent, 
be true that her degree-o£support function will contain P(E) = 1 
As Hawthorne puts the point, the support function will not assign E 
support-strength 1 unless all of the relevant alternative hypotheses 
yield degree-1 likelihoods for E (op cit, p 313) Hence, so long as 
the support function includes P(E) of less than 1, the problem I have 
been developing would seem to be avoided and the two-function ac- 
count will allow Æ to serve as evidence, even given PR 

This sort of Bayesianism and its general strategy for dealing with 
the standard problem of old evidence seem to me extremely plausi- 
ble However, 1t cannot avoid the strong problem of old evidence 
raised by Ei This 1s because, as noted above, while almost every 
other contingent putative evidence statement for which a possible 
old evidence problem might arise is a statement which a rational 
agent could fail to know, the same is not true for E, Hence, as I 
shall now show, the version of the problem of old evidence raised 
by Cartesian knowledge is so strong that it cannot be overcome 


P See Carnap, The Logical Foundations of Probability, and “Inductive Logic and Rational 
Decisions,” in Carnap and Richard Jeffrey, eds , Studies in Inductive Logic and Probability I 
(Berkeley Calforma UP, 1971), pp 5-31, Skyrms, Chowe and Chance, 3" edition 
(Belmont, CA Wadsworth, 1986), Hawthorne, “Degree-of-Beltef and Degree-of Support 
Why Bayesians Need Both Notions,” Mind, cxiv (2005) 277—320, Lange, “Calibranon 
and the Epistemological Role of Bayesian Conditionalization,” this JOURNAL, XCVI, 
6 (June 1999) 294—324 

2 “Negree-of-belief” and “degree-of-support” are Hawthorne’s terms He disavows 
the Carnapian claim that prior probabilities can be fixed on purely logical or syntactic 
grounds, but he emphasizes the "objective" and “quasi-logical” character of many like- 
Ithoods ın the support function Carnap calls the first function a "rational credence 
function” and the second a “credibility function ” 
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without destroying the required connection between logical and 
epistemic probabilities 

Rather than attempting to engage here with the details and nuances 
of variations on this view, I shall provide an argument directed against 
their common core My argument consists of a dilemma for any pro- 
ponent of such a two-function view who wishes to evade the argument 
of section 1 Either the envisaged support function probabilities are 
possible epistemic probabilities or they are not If they are possible 
epistemic probabilities, then my arguments in sections 1 and 11 would 
seem to show that the appeal to such logical or inductive probabilities 
will be unavailing 1n avoiding my conclusion * If they are not possible 
epistemic probabilities, then while the inequality required by PR may 
obtain with respect to the support function, the connection between 
PR and its intuitive rationale will have been severed Hence, no ap- 
peal to logical probability can allow knowledge of E; to serve as evi- 
dence in the sense which PR attempts to capture 

Taking the first horn as established by the arguments of earlier 
sections, what can be said for the second horn? If support function 
probabilities are not possible epistemic probabilities, then ıt may be 
that P(E) 1s less than 1 and ıt may be that for some H, P(H/K& Ej) > 
P(H/K), as required in order to satisfy PR The resulting account 
would, however, allow for the satisfaction of PR 1n a case where the 
fundamental intuitive rationale for PR 1s violated That rationale, 
recall, ıs that E 1s evidence for H (relative to K) 1f and only 1f knowl- 
edge of E would make ıt rational to be more confident of H” The 
comparative "more" clearly requires that we compare a situation in 
which one does not know E with one in which one does know E 
However, 1f E1s something one could not fail to know with certainty, 
then such a comparison will be 1mpossible and E cannot satisfy the 
rationale at issue So, while the proposed appeal to support functions 
nicely avoids the standard problem of old evidence while respecting 


? Two-function Bayesians are not always entirely clear what constraints are placed on 
support functions (beyond adherence to the usual axioms) and why However, some 
logical probabilists make use of Dutch book arguments in arguing for the correctness 
of a favored support function See, for example, Carnap, The Logical Foundations of 
Probability John Kemeny, “Carnap’s Theory of Probability and Induction,” in Paul 
Schilpp, ed , The Philosophy of Rudolf Carnap (La Salle, IL. Open Court, 1963), pp 711-38 
If my argument in section II 15 sound, however, adherence to such arguments requires a 
probabihty of 1 for Ej m the support function Hawthorne leaves open the possibility 
that a support function 1s to be identified with some suitably chosen (counterfactual) 
rational degree-of-behef function That route clearly also forecloses the use of E; or Eo 
as evidence 

? See Patrick Maher, “Subjective and Objective Confirmation," Philosophy of Science, 
LXI (1996) 149-74 
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the intuitive rationale behind PR, it yields an account of evidence that 
cannot solve the strong problem of old evidence presented by E, with- 
out abandoning the rationale behind PR 

The difficulty Ej presents for two-function Bayesians may be clarified 
by further attention to the connection such theorists wish to forge 
between inductive probability and epistemic probability As Hawthorne 
notes, the “primary role of a support function in the two-function 
model ıs to underwnte and justify the agent’s belief strengths for 
hypotheses” (op cit, p 309) Given that, “intuitively, each agent’s belief 
strength for a hypothesis should be just the degree to which the hy- 
pothesis is supported, according to her support function, by the totality 
of the evidence she has acquired” together with whatever fixes one’s 
prior probabilities (op ct, p 307), Hawthorne holds that the fun- 
damental connection between the two functions 1s that a rational agent 
ought, at each time #, to “align” his degree-ofbehef function with his 
degree-of-support function conditional on his total evidence at ¢ 

As I have already allowed, this account provides a way around the 
standard problem of old evidence and ıt does so in a way that generally 
accommodates what I have claimed 1s the guiding intuition behind 
the positive relevance criterion of evidence—that His evidence for H 
(relative to A) 1f and only if knowledge of E would make it rational 
to be more confident of H It does so because, given the claim that a 
rational agent aligns his degree-of-belief function with his degree- 
of-support function, a rational agent with background knowledge K 
would, in the absence of knowledge of E, have a lower degree-of-behef 
in H than he would when he knows Ejust when his support function 
includes P(H/E&K) > P(H/K) Exactly here, however, we find an ap- 
peal to possible epistemic situations and if E 15 something one could 
not fail to know, then either the possibility of satisfying PR remains 
because E has a support function probability of less than 1 but align- 
ment with both sides of PR will be 1mpossible, or the support function 
admits a probability of 1 for E and preserves the possibility of align- 
ment with both sides of PR while rendering impossible the mequality 
it requires if E 1s to serve as evidence ? 


? Lange also touches on some of these issues when he notes that his account begins 
with an initial probability function (much like Hawthorne's “degree-of-support func- 
tion" in being distinct from one’s current rational degrees of belief) and he suggests 
one question regarding that initial function 15 why it constitutes “a reasonable place to 
begin one’s doxastic life" (p 303, fn 19) If that is the question, then it seems clear that 
the probability function at issue must include a probability of 1 for one’s own existence 
Furthermore, as Lange notes that his envisaged initial probability distribution is "like a 
counterfactual degree of belief in that it may be a fictitious state of opinion,” 1f the pror 
probability distribution must at least be a possible state of opinion, ıt would seem to 
require a probabihty of 1 for one's existence 
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This fundamental conflict between PR (when construed as a claim 
about support function probabilities) and the alignment require- 
ment 1s simply elided when it 15 supposed that every contingent 
proposition must be capable of serving as evidence and that an 1deal 
rational agent “begins”* or “could” under “idealized conditions" 
have begun” with a rational degree of belief function which 1s 1den- 
tical to his support function conditional on a tautology ? Once this 
conflict ıs brought to light, ıt 1s clear that the envisaged fully general 
connection between logical and epistemic probabilities cannot be 
sustained 1n a manner according with PR It seems, then, that such 
proponents of inductive or logical probability cannot escape the 
conclusion of my argument in section 1 by denying premise (2) as 
that premise must be true if PR 1s to remain properly grounded in its 
intuitive rationale 

Before proceeding to consider the further implications of my 
central theses, we might pause to note that the result before us is, 
when considered in an appropriate light, quite plausible Removing 
our Bayesian lenses, 1f we accept that one intuitive notion of evi- 
dence ıs a notion of knowledge which does or could justify us in 
changing our credence in some hypothesis, we should find it quite 
plausible that knowledge which 1s an essential part of any possible 
epistemic situation in which we could find ourselves cannot serve as 
that kind of evidence Such knowledge, if we are perfectly rational, 
could never have come newly to our attention and require adjust- 
ment in our view of the world in order to accommodate it An es- 
sential part of any possible epistemic situation cannot, under any 
circumstances, provide a fully rational creature with any reason to 
change her view 


IV GOD, THE MULTIVERSE AND DOOM 


If my arguments above are successful, then E, and Ey cannot serve as 
evidence for us as they are necessary components of any possible epr- 
stemic situation which we might occupy Furthermore, propositions 
known a prior to be entailed by Ej and F2 cannot count as evidence as 


** Hawthorne, p 307 

? Carnap, "Inductive Logic and Rational Decisions," p. 18 

*] am assuming throughout this paper that “I exist" ıs not a tautology or logical 
truth David Kaplan suggests that it is a logical truth of the “logic of demonstratives " 
See his “On the Logic of Demonstratives,” Journal of Philosophical Logic, vix. (1978) 
81-98 If the concept of a tautology or of a logical truth 1s stretched so as to include 
truths in the logic of demonstratives, then, of course, Ej presents no obstacle to the 
notion of epistemic probabilities relative to purely logical knowledge However, it 1s also 
then quite clear that the logical probability of Ej 1s 1 and so Ej cannot serve as evidence 
on the logical conception of probability 
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they must also have a probability of 1. Such propositions include the 
existential generalizations of E; and FE» 


Es — Somethung exists 
E4 = A conscious being exists 


Furthermore, the arguments above justify the claim that E can serve as 
evidence for S, relative to background knowledge K, only if 1t 1s logi- 
cally possible that P(E/K) < 1 The remaining task ıs to demonstrate 
how these results undermine some standard formulations of a num- 
ber of significant contemporary probabilistic philosophical arguments 

IVA Arguments for Thesm Philosophers of religion have shown an 
increasing interest in probabilistic, rather than the traditional deduc- 
tive, arguments for and against the existence of God The most sys- 
tematic probabilistic case for the existence of the traditional God 
has been put forward by Richard Swinburne ” Swinburne explicitly 
attempts to demonstrate that various known facts are evidence, in 
exactly the sense formalized by PR, for the existence of the theistic 
God On Swinburne’s view, the simplest probabilistic version of the 
cosmological argument 1s based on an evidence statement which 
merely asserts the existence of a finite object Where Hs the theistic 
hypothesis, he claims that “if we take E, most generally, as the exis- 
tence of a finite object P(E/H&K) will exceed P(E/~H8&cK)” (wd , 
p 131) and so the existence of a finite object raises the probability of 
God's existence and constitutes evidence in the sense of PR for God's 
existence As Swinburne’s £1s, given the knowledge that I am finite,” 
entailed by E, my earlier arguments demonstrate that this probabi- 
listic recasting of the cosmological argument fails to provide any evi- 
dence for the existence of God ? 


7 Swinburne, The Existence of God, 2nd edition (New York Oxford, 1990) 

? Given the conception of finitude at issue, this knowledge 1s surely also available 
merely on reflection as one can know on mere reflection that one 1s not omniscient 
(Alternatively, given that Ej, 1s part of K, if ~H&K ıs consistent, then it implies the 
existence of a finite object and P(E/H&K) could not exceed P(E/~H8&K) ) Probabilistic 
cosmological arguments based upon the existence of a contingent object are similarly 
vitiated by my arguments 1f one can tell (as 1t seems one can) on reflection alone that 
one Is contingent 

? Given standard Bayesian 1dealizations, the general principles on which my argu- 
ment regarding E; and Es 1s based also show that neither 


* [ know a prion necessary truths, 
nor 
** Tam a rational being, 


nor their a prom entailments can serve as evidence for or against any hypothesis, 
contrary to what some theistic philosophers seem to maintain 
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Like a number of other philosophers, Swinburne also argues that 
the existence of conscious persons provides positive relevance evi- 
dence for the existence of God (op ct, p 174) However, the mere 
existence of conscious persons cannot, given my earlier results, serve 
as evidence for any hypothesis whatsoever The issues here are com- 
plicated by the fact that Swinburne sometimes appears to take the 
relevant evidence to be the existence of embodied conscious agents 
Nonetheless, as I have shown that certainty regarding the existence of 
conscious creatures is a necessary component of any epistemic situa- 
tion, the proponent of such an argument from embodiment must 
hold that there 1s a possible epistemic situation in which one lacks 
certainty regarding the existence of embodied conscious creatures 
and that one’s discovering such embodiment s more likely on theism 
than on its negation Given merely certainty that one exists as a con- 
scious creature (whether embodied or not), I see no reason to think 
one is more likely to be embodied given theism than given its nega- 
tion Clearly, at the very least, the theist must give up on any argument 
from the existence of conscious creatures and make a case for the 
positive relevance of embodiment, relative to a situation 1n which one 
is certain that one exists qua conscious creature 

IVB Arguments from Fine-Tuning Recent discoveries in fundamen- 
tal cosmology have suggested to many scientists and philosophers that 
our universe 1s “fine-tuned for life " Put more precisely, such writers 
claim that the value of various variables in the fundamental account 
of the universe do not follow from our fundamental theory * Further- 
more, for many such variables, the range of values which allow for the 
existence of life is extremely small, relative to the range of theoreti- 
cally possible values It 1s alleged that, taking as background knowl- 
edge the aforementioned claims, the fact that the relevant variables 
actually have life-permitting values ıs positive relevance evidence for 
at least one of two hypotheses The first 1s the hypothesis of traditional 
theism * The second is the hypothesis that there actually exist many 
physical universes (a “Multiverse”), of which ours 1s merely one * The 
first hypothesis 1s said to render the existence of life more probable 
than does atheism, given some axiological facts and the nature of God 
The second hypothesis ıs said to render the existence of life more 


“For skepticism about such arguments, see Tim McGrew, Lydia McGrew, and 
Eric Vestrup, “Probabilities and the Fine-Tunmg Argument A Sceptical View," Mind, 
cx (2001) 1027-38 

? See Swinburne, The Existence of God 

* See Rodney Holder, “Fine-Tuning, Multiple Universes and Theism,” Nóus, xxxvi 
(2002) 295-312, Peter van Inwagen, Metaphysics (Boulder, CO Westview, 1993) 
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probable than does the hypothesis of a single universe because it pro- 
vides more “chances” for a life-permitting universe 

While I have just framed the argument in terms of the fact of the 
universe being "hfe-permitting," it 1s clear that most proponents of 
the argument are actually focused on the existence of conscious living 
creatures This is clearest ın the theistic version of the argument as 
God 1s presumed to value the existence of conscious creatures and 
not the mere existence of unconscious biological life as such Further- 
more, most proponents of the argument clearly assume that we are 
lvıng physical beings or are suitably dependent on the existence 
of such beings for our existence as conscious creatures Indeed, the 
usual assumption is that we would not exist if the relevant constants 
had different values Hence, the arguments of this paper undermine 
certain simple formulations of the reasoning just rehearsed This 1s 
because, relative to knowledge that one is part of a universe, or that 
one ıs or 1s dependent upon a particular living being, and the usual 
assumpuon that certain “fine-tuning” conditions must be met for con- 
scious living creatures to exist In a universe, the probability that the 
universe one 1s 1n meets those conditions necessary for conscious life 
is 1, and so the fact that one occupies such a universe or that such a 
universe exists cannot serve as evidence for any hypothesis whatso- 
ever Hence, 1t appears that, given the usual shared assumption noted 
above, both theists and proponents of a multiverse are mistaken in 
thinking that the aforementioned cosmological discoveries provide 
any evidence for their respective hypotheses * 

Jt seems appropriate to note that we have here a novel vindication 
of a nontrivial version of the “Anthropic Principle ”* There are many 
different versions of this infamous principle ? Some hold that 
our existence requires no explanation or that our existence (and 
the conditions which must obtain for our existence) are somehow 
inevitable Such claims seem to me at best dubious However, my 
arguments do provide a clear Bayesian grounding of the claim that 


? For a much more detailed discussion of more precisely formulated fine-tuning 
arguments and an attempt to reduce those arguments to arguments based on £j or Ep, 
see Kar Draper, Paul Draper, and Joel Pust, “Probabilistic Arguments for Multiple 
Universes,” Pacific Philosophical Quarterly (forthcoming) That paper also adumbrates 
parts of the argument of section I 

* John Earman notes, in his “The SAP Also Rises A Cnucal Examination. of the 
Anthropic Prinaple," Amencan Philosophical Quarterly, xxiv (1987) 307-17, that some ver- 
sions of the principle are merely trivial instances of the multiphcation axiom of probability 

5$ See John D Barrow and Frank J Tipler, The Anthropic Cosmological Principle (New 
York Oxford, 1986), Brandon Carter, "The Anthropic Principle and Large Number 
Coincidences,” in Malcolm Longair, ed , Confrontation of Cosmological Theories with Obser- 
vation (Boston Reidel, 1974), pp 291-98 
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knowledge of the obtaining of any condition which 1$ known (or 
assumed on all the relevant competing hypotheses) to be necessary 
for our own conscious existence cannot serve as confirming evidence, 
just as some versions of the Anthropic Principle (ancluding the one 
most relevant to responding to the fine-tuning argument) appear 
to maintain ^? 

IV C The Doomsday Argument One of the most interesting and con- 
troversial recent philosophical applications of Bayesian ideas ıs to 
be found in what has come to be known as “The Doomsday Argu- 
ment " Though the argument can be formulated in a variety of ways, 
the core idea of the argument is that information about one's birth 
rank in the human species provides more confirmation (that 1s, 
relative confirmation) of the claim that there will be fewer total 
human beings 1n the history of the universe (the "Doom Soon" hy- 
pothesis) than it does less pessimustic hypotheses ("Doom Later" 
hypotheses) ? The modest and highly simplified version of the argu- 
ment presented by Darren Bradley and Brandon Fitelson? asks that 
we imagine three possibilities for how many people there are, and 
will ever be, ın the entire universe According to Hy, there will be 
one person, according to Hg, there will be two people, and according 
to Hs, three people According to this version of the Doomsday Ar- 
gument, learning that you are the second person to exist in the 
universe 1s, given natural assumptions, confirming evidence for Ho 
More generally, one's birth rank provides the most confirmation for 
that hypothesis (consistent with one's birth rank) on which there are 
the fewest total people 

Whatever the ments of the Doomsday Argument in this or 1ts other 
formulations, the theses of this paper undermine a common rejoin- 
der to the argument That rejoinder accepts the above reasoning for a 
probability increase in the Doom Soon hypothesis, but maintains that 
we have additional evidence which, when antecedently taken account 
of, exactly counterbalances the aforementioned probabihty increase, 
leaving us with precisely whatever probabilities the various hypotheses 
regarding the duration of the human species have independent of 


* Notice that the objection I have raised cannot be evaded by arguments uulizing 
an evidence statement such as “Other conscious beings exist” or “More than one finite 
being exists” because, given that the relevant Cartesian knowledge 1s included in the 
epistemic situation, the relevant conditional probabilities will not clearly differ in. the 
way required 

"The argument’s ttle 1s perhaps immodest as some versions allow that the less pes- 
simisuc hypotheses may remain vastly more probable than the more pessimustic ones 

* Bradley and Fitelson, "Monty Hall, Doomsday and Confirmation," Analysts, Lxiti 
(2003) 23-31 
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this alleged evidence The additional evidence which 1s alleged to 
provide this convenient “cancellation” of the Doomsday Argument is 
our own existence * Among the proponents of this rejoinder, Ken 
Olum claims that “in the scenario where the human race 1s very long- 
lived and there are many humans altogether, there 1s a greater “chance 
to exist at all’ than mn the scenario where the race 1s soon to die out” 
(op cit, p 166) and Paul Bartha and Christopher Hitchcock claim that 
the doomsday argument 1s flawed because “our being alive at all does 
have evidential bearing upon the number of people that will ever live” 
(op cit, p 13) The basic idea of this reply 1s that our existence pro- 
vides evidence that there will be many more persons and our existence 
with a given birth rank provides evidence that there will be fewer 
persons So, as Bartha and Hitchcock note, “in the simplest cases, 
these two effects cancel one another out, yielding the happy result that 
our existence now tells us nothing whatsoever about the coming of 
Doom” (op cit, p 18) 

If I am correct, this rejoinder to the Doomsday Argument fails as it 
explicitly treats knowledge of one’s existence as evidence in the sense 
captured by PR and so runs afoul of the strong problem of old evi- 
dence Bartha and Hitchcock admit that some will look askance at 
their proposal because “the prior probabilities are ones we literally 
could never have had” and “we never actually have subjective proba- 
bilities ın which our existence ıs not taken as a given” Claiming 
that the problem here 1s just another instance of the problem of old 
evidence, they tentatively endorse an appeal to hypothetical prob- 
ability distributions as a means of solving that problem While I am 
quite sympathetic to such appeals to solve most instances of the prob- 
lem of old evidence, I believe that they have failed to appreciate 
the fact that the hypothetical probability distribution that their re- 
joinder requires is, unlike that required for solving standard instances 
of the problem of old evidence, one that is logically impossible Their 
reply fails because we could not have (coherent or rational) subjec- 
tive probabilities 1n which our existence 1s not taken as a given So, 
if the Doomsday Argument 1s to be defeated, 1t must be by some 
other means “ 


* See Dennis Dieks, "Doomsday—Or The Dangers of Staustics," Philosophical Quar- 
terly, XLII (1992) 78-84, Ken Olum, "The Doomsday Argument and the Number of 
Possible Observers,” Philosophical Quarterly, vu (2002) 164-184, Paul Bartha and Chris- 
topher Hitchcock, "No One Knows the Date or the Hour An Unorthodox Application 
of Rev Bayes's Theorem," Philosophy of Science (Proceedings), Lxv1 (1999) S229-S353 

? For an account of how some of these ideas create difficulnes for one recent at- 
tempt to solve the Sleeping Beauty problem, see my "Horgan on Sleeping Beauty," 
Synthese (forthcoming) 
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V ESCAPING THE FIRING SQUAD 


It may seem to some that the position defended thus far is open to 
clear counterexamples A putative counterexample runs as follows 


On a certain occasion the firing squad aim their rifles at the prisoner 
to be executed There are twelve expert marksmen in the firing squad, 
and they fire twelve rounds each However, on this occasion all 144 
shots miss The prisoner laughs and comments that the event 1s not 
something requiring any explanation because if the marksmen had not 
missed, he would not be here to observe them having done so But of 
course, the prisoner’s comment 1s absurd, the marksmen all having 
missed 1s indeed something requiring explanation, and so too 1s what 
goes with 1t—the prisoner's being alive to observe ıt And the expla- 
nation will be either that it was an accident (a most unusual chance 
event) or that it was planned (such as, all the marksmen had been 
bribed to miss) * 


Setting aside the issue of explanation, ıt might be suggested that 
the view I have been advancing 1s incapable of accommodating 
the widespread intuition that the prisoner has evidence (after the 
shots are fired) for the hypothesis that the marksmen intended 
to miss (Hi) and against the hypothesis that they intended to 
kall (H3) 

It ıs reasonable to hold that the prisoner has some evidence for Hi, 
at least because standard presentations of the case leave crucial details 
unclear For example, his knowledge that 


Es No bullet hit me 


is evidence for Hı However, this 1s perfectly consistent with my 
position, as his existence is not here alleged to be evidence In order to 
render the case a potential problem for my thesis, we must attempt 
to imagine a case in which the only thing that the prisoner comes to 
know 1s that he exists at the appropriate time 

Consider, then, a variant case in which the prisoner ıs entirely 
deprived of all sensory input from the moment after the firing of the 
bullets In this case, ıt may seem that the prisoner 1s aware only of his 
continued conscious existence and so if he has evidence, 1t must con- 
sist of Cartesian knowledge such as 


Eg lexist now 


“Swinburne, The Existence of God, p 171, see also p 138, and van Inwagen, Meta- 
physics, p 135, for structurally identical examples produced in response to objections 
based on some version of the Anthropic Principle 

? Sober, "The Design Argument " 
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Given my arguments, Eg can serve as evidence only if there 1s some 
possible epistemic situation relative to which Fg has a probability of 
less than 1 

Although the knowledge 1n question involves the vexing indexical 
“now,” even without a detailed investigation of such knowledge we 
can distinguish views on which token instances of E; thought (and 
known) at disunct moments in time express distinct propositions and 
views on which they do not On the latter views, it seems that instances 
of Es must have, relative to any possible epistemic situation, a proba- 
bility of 1 and, hence, no instance of Fs can serve as evidence How- 
ever, before ıt ıs concluded that the modified Firing Squad case 
would, on such views, present us with a potential counterexample to 
my claims, it should be noted that, in spite of our attempt to 1magine 
otherwise, the prisoner clearly has other new knowledge which, for all 
I have argued, can serve as evidence for Hj In the prisoner's case, it 
seems that propositions such as 


E; I exist after the firing squad fires 


or, given certain assumptions about the date and ume of the possi- 
ble execution, 


Eg I exist at 4 30 PM on January 15th, 2005 


can serve as evidence * So, even 2f we hold that all instances of Es 
express knowledge of the same proposition, we have 1n the Firing 
Squad case no reason to question the arguments of this paper 
Though knowledge of E; and Fa 1s also available to serve as evidence 
on views according to which instances of Fg express knowledge of 
different propositions, on such views 1t remains possible that one might 
occupy an epistemic position relative to which a given instance of Eg 
is not known (even though another instance, expressing a distinct 
proposition, would be known with certainty) On such views 1t may be 
possible to construe the new indexical knowledge as evidence Even 
if, however, such an account can be made to work, it 1s crucial to note 
that the temporally indexical Cartesian proposition, expressed by an 
stance of Es, which might thereby serve as evidence in the Finng 
Squad case can do so only relattve to a possible epistemic situation which 
must include certainty regarding one's (then) current existence In other 
words, while one's current (at £) existence might, on these views, serve 


? It might be objected that E; 1s equivalent to the conjunction of Es and 
*** Now rs after the firing squad fired 


and that E; cannot be evidence if Eg and *** are not But while Eg&*** entails Ey, the 
converse does not hold and they are not equivalent 
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as positive relevance evidence, this can be so only 1f knowledge of 
one’s current existence makes it rational to have greater credence 
in some hypothesis than would be rational 1f one were not to know 
of one's current (at t) existence Such a situation, however, would 
be one ın which one was certain of one's current (at t~1) existence 
Hence, even 1f we disregard knowledge of propositions like E; and £s, 
it can, at best, be said not that one's existence at a time counts as 
evidence, but that one’s continued existence may count as evidence 
These are the crucial facts missed by those who think cases hike the 
Finng Squad establish the general acceptabihty of appeals to one's 
existence as evidence and such facts undermine their attempt to dem- 
onstrate that the mere fact of one's existence or consciousness may 
serve as evidence 

My thesis, suitably qualified to accommodate the various possible 
ways of responding to cases like the Firing Squad, is that (1) instances 
of the atemporal F clearly cannot serve as evidence because they are 
an essential part of any epistemic situation and (2) instances of the 
temporally 1ndexical Fg are either (a) each expressions of the same 
proposition and cannot serve as evidence because they are an essen- 
tial part of any epistemic situation, or (b) each expressions of differ- 
ent propositions which can serve as evidence only by amounting, in 
virtue of their relation to the relevant contrasting epistemic situation 
(1n which they do not feature but which must itself include knowl- 
edge of another instance of Fg), to the proposition that one has con- 
tinued to exist In this last case, however, the hypothesis in question 
would have to be relevant to one's continued existence, given that 
one antecedently existed 

It might reasonably be wondered whether this last view, 1f 1t turns 
out to be defensible, would allow reformulation of the various argu- 
ments which were shown ın section Iv to encounter difficulties when 
based upon E, or F Notice, however, that such reformulations would, 
in essence, concede my earher claim that Ej and E» cannot serve as 
evidence and would attempt to formulate different arguments based 
upon a different evidence statement like Eg; or & Recognizing that 
much more might be said regarding possible reformulations of the 
problematic arguments, 1t is quite difficult to see how such arguments 
might succeed For instance, ıt appears that there 1s little reason to 
think that one’s continued existence or consciousness at some partic- 
ular time ıs, given that one does exist qua conscious creature, more 
probable on theism than on its denial Hence, the cosmological argu- 
ment and the argument from consciousness cannot be easily refor- 
mulated with an acceptable evidence statement Likewise, 1t appears 
that, given my existence now, my continued existence 1s no more prob- 
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able no matter how many universes there might now or ever be and, 
given my existence in a fine-tuned world, my continued existence in 
a fine-tuned world is no more probable on theism than its denial 
Finally, the “cancellation rejoinder” to the Doomsday Argument can- 
not be reformulated to focus on my knowledge of my continued exis- 
tence as 1ts focus 1s on the alleged evidential bearing of my existing at 
all and, given that I now exist, 1t seems my continued existence 1s not 
differentially probable conditional on the various hypotheses regard- 
ing how many people will ever exist So, it seems that our earher nega- 
tive results survive the Firing Squad and a difficult burden rests with 
those who wish to successfully reformulate the earlier arguments 


VI CONCLUSION 


I have not, of course, shown that £, and its relatives cannot serve as 
evidence on an account of evidence suitably severed from appeal 
to standard Bayesian foundations * Nonetheless, I have shown that, 
contrary to a number of philosophers, given PR, they cannot serve as 
evidence and cannot be excluded from the background knowledge 
relevant to assessing whether knowledge of any proposition 1s evidence 
for any hypothesis The strong problem of old evidence demonstrates 
that those convinced that their existence or some proposition entailed 
by their existence and relevant background knowledge might be evi- 
dence cannot be Bayesians of any sort More importantly, it shows that 
we cannot treat our existence (or its relevant entailments) as evidence 
on any conception of evidence grounded in the fundamental intuitive 
motivation for the positive relevance account We have, 1t seems clear, 
a choice between (a) rejecting the notion that the mere fact of one's 
existence may serve as relevance evidence in the sense captured by PR, 
and with it a number of apparently important recent philosophical 
uses of such alleged evidence, or (b) rejecting PR and the plausible 
intuitive rationale ın which it 15 grounded While I favor the former 
option, I have here tried to demonstrate that the choice 1s quite sig- 
nificant and that choose we must 

JOEL PUST 
University of Delaware 


“In addition, for all I have argued here, 1t may still be maintained that Ej 1s evidence 
in the absolute sense of confirmation, according to which Eis evidence for Hif and only 
if P(H/E) 1s greater than some fixed n > 5 This absolute sense involves no clear com- 
parison to an epistemic situation in which one 15 bereft of knowledge of E The interest 
of this sense of confirmation is perhaps diminished by noting that it allows a tautology 
to confirm an empirical hypothesis, a logical truth to confirm itself, and all the con- 
tingent conjuncts of E to reduce the probability of H even though E confirms H Fur- 
thermore, to my knowledge, no author has claimed that E; absolutely confirms any of 
the hypotheses under discussion in this paper 
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THE FALSE DICHOTOMY BETWEEN COHERENTISM 
AND FOUNDATIONALISM* 


he distinction between coherentism and foundationalism has 

a central role both ın epistemology and ın moral philosophy 

However, insufficient attention has been paid to the meaning 
of the two concepts Exactly what 1s required for a set of behefs or a 
set of moral judgments to have a coherentist, respectively founda- 
tionalist, structure? It 1s the purpose of the present contribution to 
provide a tentative answer to these questions in terms of the patterns 
of support between the elements of the set In section 1, a formal 
framework for the analysis ıs provided In section 1, ıt ıs applied 
to an analysis of coherentism and, in section II, to a corresponding 
analysis of foundationalism In section Iv, support patterns are dis- 
cussed that deviate from the standard dichotomy between coherent- 
ism and foundationalism 


I FRAMEWORK FOR THE ANALYSIS 


Coherentism and foundationalism will be assumed to refer to the 
structure of support among a set E of discrete objects Lower-case 
letters (a, b , x, y ) denote elements of E For the general ar- 
gument, no assumptions will be made about the nature of these 
elements In some of the examples, they will be taken to be repre- 
sentable as sentences in a language Sentences are our best general- 
purpose representation both of beliefs and of moral judgments 
According to a classic formulation, coherentism means that “a body 
of knowledge 1s a free-floating raft every plank of which helps directly 
or indirectly to keep all the others 1n place, and no plank of which 
would retain its status with no help from the others” In contrast, 
foundationalism means that "every piece of knowledge stands at 
the apex of a pyramid that rests on stable and secure foundations 
whose stability and security does not derive from the upper stories 
or sections " Hence both coherentism and foundationalism concern 
a relation of support that holds between elements of E This sup- 
port relation will be denoted S It can be read “supports” In our 


* [ would like to thank Erik] Olsson for valuable comments on an earlier version of 
this paper 

‘Ernest Sosa, “The Raft and the Pyramid Coherence versus Foundations in the 
Theory of Knowledge,” Midwest Studies in Philosophy v, 1 (1980) 3-25, p 24 
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general argument its nature will be left open It can for instance 
be inferential, explanatory, justificatory, or probabilistic Coherentism 
and foundationalism will be treated as views on the properties of the 
pair (E,S) 

Quantifiers will refer to the domain E unless otherwise specified, 
thus Vx and Jx are abbrevianons of VxeE and dx e£ The ancestral 
of Swill be denoted 5* Hence, aS*b holds 1f and only if either asb or 
there 15 a finite series of elements xi, x, such that asx, x,5x;,+1 for all 
l1=k<n,and x,Sb 

To the extent that an element of E supports itself, this 1s a rather 
trivial form of support that differs from how it can support other ele- 
ments For simplicity, 5 will therefore be taken to be irreflexive, that 
is, we assume that (V x)^(xSx) * 

This framework for support relations 1n a set £ 1s idealized in at 
least three important ways First, the relation of support is taken to be 
a relation between pairs of elements of E, not between pairs of subsets 
of E It 1s for instance feasible that {a,b} supports c although neither a 
nor 5 alone supports c, but such a pattern 1s not representable in 
the present framework * Second, it 1s assumed that the relevant rela- 
tionships between elements of Eare captured by a relation of support 
This means that we discuss these relationships only in terms of "forces 
of attraction,” thus excluding “forces of repulsion” (conflicts) that 
may hold between the elements Third, support 1s treated as an all- 
or-nothing concept (and so, essentially, will coherence and foun- 
dational structure be treated 1n what follows) Both in epistemic and 
ethical applications it 15 reasonable to assume that support can come 
in degrees * These idealizations are all made in order to construct 
a simple framework in which the basic nature of coherence and 
foundational structure can be studied with as few complications 
as possible 


? There are at least two alternative approaches (1) We can let S be reflexive, and 
separate out its reflexive part Nothing of importance will be gained with this some- 
what more complex formal structure (2) We can let xSx hold for some but not all x e E, 
namely for those elements that are taken to be sel£supporting This ts a reasonable 
approach, but ıt will not be investigated here 

? [t is representable in the framework used ın Sven Ove Hansson and Erik Olsson, 
“Providing Foundations for Coherentism,” Erkenntnis, LI, 2-3 (1999) 243-65 The 
present framework can be generalized by letting S be a relation on elements of P(E) 
rather than E 

^I have argued elsewhere that 1n a fully realistic analysis of coherence, it should be 
taken to come in degrees See my “Coherence in Epistemology and Belief Revision," 
Philosophical Studies, cxxviii, 1 (2006) 93-108 A similar argument can be made con- 
sidering foundationalism 
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II WHAT IS COHERENTISM? 


As a first approximation coherentism may be taken to refer to the 
pattern of support 1n which each element of E supports all the other 
elements of E 


Universal direct support 
(Vx) (Wy) (xS) 


This ıs a very strong condition In a large and diverse structure, such 
as a system of human behefs or moral judgments, we expect some 
elements to lack direct connections, even 1f the structure as a whole 1s 
tightly knit together 

The implausibility of Universal direct support is confirmed m the fol- 
lowing sentential example Let Ebe a logically closed set of sentences, 
and let $ be a support relation that represents deductive support 
between elements of E A reasonable definition of deductive support 
should be such that if x deductively supports y, then there 1s at least 
one deduction of y that depends on x, hence there should be some 
zsuch that z¥ y but x&zF* y If we leave open whether or not tautologies 
can support other sentences and also whether or not they can be 
supported by them, this leads to the following requirement on a 
support relation that operates on a set of sentences 


Deductive relevance 
If xSy then either | x, or F y or there 1s some z such that z F y but x&z t y 


OBSERVATION 1 (1) Let E be a set of sentences and let S satisfy 
Universal direct support and Deductsve relevance 
Then ıt holds for all sentences x and y that if 
x eENCn(Q) then there ıs no element v of 
E\Cn(@) such that vis equivalent with x 
(2) Let E be a logically closed set of sentences that 
contains at least three nonequivalent sentences, 
and let S satisfy Deductive relevance Then it does 
not satisfy Unvversal direct support 


(For proofs of this and the following observations, the reader 1s ref- 
erred to the Appendix ) 

Sosa’s definition of coherentism, as quoted above, indicates how a 
more reasonable definition of coherentism can be constructed every 
plank should help “directly or indirectly” to keep the others in place 
We can express this as follows 


Unversal indirect support 
(Vx) (V) (x8*5) 
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Figure | In this and the following diagrams, the dots represent the ele- 


ments of E, and arrows represent the support relation Sin such way that x5y 
holds if and only if there 1s an arrow from x to y 


C f e 


a 


For the reasons already given, this ıs a much more plausible condi- 
tion Furthermore, the problem for deductively relevant support rela- 
tions that was exhibited ın Observation 1 does not exist 1f. Universal 
support ıs relaxed to Universal indirect support 


OBSERVATION 2 Let E be a logically closed set, and let 5 be the mint 
mal relation that satisfies Deductive relevance, that 1s, 


xSy 1f and only if either F x, or | yor there is some z 
such that z F y but x&z H y Then (Vx) (Vy) (xS*y) 


I will take Unzversal indirect support as a first approximation of how 
the standard view of coherentism can be expressed in the present for- 
malhsm It can, however, reasonably be argued that this condition 1s 
yet too strong When wniting this, I believe that there 1s tea in the cup 
in front of me, and I also believe that some horses allow humans to 
ride on them It1s difficult to conceive of a plausible way ın which one 
of these two behefs supports the other (They are arguably both sup- 
ported by the same general beliefs about the veracity of sense 1mpres- 
sions, but that does not make them support each other even indirectly ) 
Should my belief system, for this reason, be considered not to be co- 
herent? Examples like this give us reason to search for weaker condi- 
tions for the interconnectedness required of a coherent structure 
The following 1s a plausible weakening of Universal indirect support 


Universal supportedness 
(Vxy(3y)(95x), or equivalently (Vx)(ay)(yS*x) 


Universal supportedness requires that E has no unsupported element 
This seems to be a necessary condition for coherentism However, as 
can be seen from Figure 1, it is not a sufficient condition. The struc- 
ture shown in that figure satisfies Universal supportedness, but 1t 1s a 
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clear example of a structure that we would call foundationalist rather 
than coherentist 

Unwersal supportedness can be combined with the following condi- 
tion, that 1s not satisfied by the pattern shown in Figure 1 


Universal supportingness 
(V x)(Ay)(xSy), or equivalently (V x)(dy)(xS*y) 


Both Unwersal supportedness and Universal supportingness follow from 
Universal indirect support, and they are both important aspects of what 
we usually mean by coherentism However, even 1n combination they 
are not sufficient to define a reasonable notion of coherence This 
can be seen from Figure 2 What 1s missing here 1s a property of a 
coherent set that has been emphasized by several authors on the sub- 
ject There should be no isolated subsystem, or part that 1s uncon- 
nected with the rest of the system * We can call this a requirement of 
nonfragmentation Let E=F U Es, where Eif1Es—( If there is no 
support from (any element of) E; to (any element of) E», and no sup- 
port from £2 to Æ, then they are two separate subsystems, and E 1s 
fragmented For this not to be the case, support in one of the directions 
is sufficient If all elements of E» are supported by several elements of 
Ei, but there 1s no support in the opposite direction, then it would be 
wrong to say that (E,S) 1s fragmented or that ıt has isolated subsystems 

The following 1s a simple condition that approximates the require- 
ment that E contains no isolated subsystem ° 


Nonfragmentation 
(Ax)(Vy)(xS*y) 


* Laurence Bonjour, The Structure of Empirical Knowledge (Cambridge Harvard, 1985), 
p 97 Wolfgang Spohn, “Two Coherence Principles,” Erkenntnis L, 2-3 (1999) 155-75 
? Arguably, it 1s simple at the price of bemg too strong An interesting weaker alter- 
native 1s (V x) (Vy) (xS * y), or equivalently (3x) (V y) (xS *y), where xSy holds if and only if 
either xSy or ySx 
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Figure 3 


Figure 3 shows a case in which Unwersal supportedness, Universal sup- 
porüngness, and Nonfragmeniation are all satisfied, whereas Universal 
indirect supportis not The combination of these three conditions en- 
sures coherence to a certain degree, but not to the (arguably unrealis- 
tically) high degree ensured by Universal indirect support Therefore, 
we can distinguish between two coherence requirements The strong 
coherence requirement coincides with Uniwersal indirect support The 
weak coherence requirement consists of the three conditions Unwer- 
sal supportedness, Universal supportangness, and Nonfragmentation 


III WHAT IS FOUNDATIONALISM? 


A foundationalist structure should be one in which a certain subset of 
E, the base, can be identified that has specific properties 1n relation to 
the rest of the set Which are these properties? Sosa’s formulation 
of the pyramid metaphor, quoted in section 1, provides us with two 
such properties The base 1s a part “whose stability and security does 
not derive from the upper stories or sections,” 1n other words the base 
1s not supported by the upper layers Furthermore ıt supports these other 
parts, thereby forming their "stable and secure foundations " 

The first of these two properties will be satisfied 1f we require that 
the elements of the base are not supported by any other elements of 
E” It would then follow that E can have a base only if ıt satisfies the 
following condition 


Unsupported elements 
(3x)(V y)^(9$x) or equivalently (d239(V 5) ^(yS *x) 


Unsupported elements is well in line with traditional foundationalism 
Nevertheless, it 1s in fact quite implausible Consider Figure 4 Here 
(a, b} can be said to be a base for E, although the two elements of this 
base support each other 


"They are typically assumed to have some sort of external support, that is, support 
from nonelements of E, but such external support 1s not represented by S 
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9 e> b 


Figure 4 


Foundationalism 1s closely related to the view that some sort of first 
principles are needed to avoid the two evils circularity (that 1s not con- 
sidered an evil by coherentists) and infinite regress To take a very sim- 
ple example, our sense experiences may be taken as the basis of our 
empirically based knowledge This means that these sense experi- 
ences cannot in their turn be based on some further type of source or 
justification However, it does not follow that our sense experiences 
cannot support each other To the contrary, since our senses provide 
us only with incomplete and fallible mformation, combinations of 
sense impressions are often essential Hence, when you play a musical 
instrument, the auditory, tactile, and visual feedback that you receive 
from your actions on the instrument combine to provide you with the 
information you need on how to proceed ? More generally speaking, 
connections of support among the elements of a base strengthen the 
base, so that ıt provides more secure foundations for that which ıs 
built upon ıt The idea that first principles should be independent of 
each other's support seems to be a remnant of philosophical specu- 
lations on sense data that have since long been refuted by science In 
actual life, reliable empincal data typically support each other Argu- 
ably, so do tenable moral principles Therefore, Unsupported elements 
should not in general be required in a foundationalist structure It 
can however be replaced by the much more reasonable requirement 
that the base 1s not supported by any of the elements of E outside of 
the base, hence 


Unsupported set 
There 1s a set E' with Ø 4 E’ C E, such that 
(Vy GE\E’)(Vx &E')^(98x), or equivalently (Vy eENE)(Vx &E')^(yS*x) 


* Bengt Edlund, “Structural Symmetry and Proprioceptive Patterns m Music,” Symmetry 
Culture and Science, vx, 2 (1996) 139-51 
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This condition 1s clearly not sufficient to characterize a foundation- 
alist structure Just like Unsupported elements, ıt 1s satisfied 1f Sis empty 
We also need a positive requirement on the base E', guaranteeing 
that 1t supports the rest of E This 1s the other of Sosa’s two conditions 
on the base of the pyramid It can be added as an extension of Un- 
supported set 


Base 

There is a set E' with Ø x: E' C E, such that 
(Vy GE\E’)(Vx e E')^(58*x) and 

(Vy e ENE')(3x e E')(xS*5) 


This 1s a reasonable definition of a base, saying essentially that 1t sup- 
ports the rest of the structure but 1s not supported by it It should be 
noted, however, that with this definition, the base will not ın all cases 
be uniquely defined Hence, in Figure 5, there are eleven alternative 
bases according to Base? A reasonable way to avoid this multiplicity of 
bases 1s to settle for the inclusion-minimal base The following obser- 
vation shows that there is always a unique inclusion-minimal base 


OBSERVATION 3 Let each of E; and F2 be a minimal base of EF, that is, 
each of them satisfies the criteria of Base but has no 
proper subset that does so Then £, = FE 


Base can be strengthened so that 1t 1mplies the above-mentioned re- 
quirement Unsupported elements 


Disconnected base 
There is a set E with @ 4 E' C E, such that 
(V9(Vx &€E)7(9$*x) and 


? f n — 
(Vy EENE )(dx e E )(xS*y) RAL TESS 
(94 "4 
* (a), (a.d), (a,d,, (a,d,e f}, (aA, (a,2,d), {abid d, (a,b,d ef}, (2,50, la, fg TOMNERSIT Y i 
i F 
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We can distinguish between a weak and a strong criterion for founda- 
tionalism, namely Base respectively Disconnected base The strong cri- 
terion conforms with foundationalist tradition ın requiring that the 
elements of the base do not support each other, but as we have seen 
this 1s not a very well-motivated requirement 


IV CONCLUSION 


Summarizing the above, we have weak and strong requirements for 
both coherentism and foundationalism 


Weak coherence = Universal supportedness, Universal supportingness, and 
Nonfragmentation 


Strong coherence = Universal indirect support 
Weak foundationalism = Base 
Strong foundationalism = Disconnected base 


OBSERVATION 4 (1) Weak coherence and weak foundationalism are 
compatible 
(2) Strong coherence and weak foundationalism are 
incompatible 
(3) Weak coherence and strong foundationalism are 
incompatible 


The compatibility of weak coherence and weak foundationalism opens 
up the possibility of considering structures of support that are inter- 
mediate between, or combine, the classical notions of coherentism 
and foundationalism Arguably, such intermediate structures may ın 
some contexts be more plausible than the uncompromisingly foun- 
dationalist or coherentist ones As we saw in sections II and 111, neither 
strong foundationalism nor strong coherentism has any clear advan- 
tage over the weak variant in terms of intuitive plausibility 
Therefore, the traditional dichotomy between coherentism and foun- 
dationalism is misleading Instead of classifying support structures 
according to this dichotomy, the many variations and nuances in 
actual structures of support should be investigated Realistic support 
structures may have a combination of coherentst and foundationalist 
properties In particular, they may satisfy both the weak foundation- 
alism condition (Base) and the weak coherence condition (Universal 
supportedness, Universal supportingness, and Nonfragmentation) The sup- 
port pattern illustrated in Figure 6 exemplifies this combination 
For one example of this, let (E,S) represent the system consisting 
of our behefs and their justificatory interrelations There are good 
reasons to represent our set of beliefs as a logically closed set of sen- 
tences However, as a consequence of logical closure, that set will 
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contain some belief-representing sentences that have no other justi- 
fication than that of being logical consequences of other beliefs that 
have more weighty justifications Hence, I recently acquired the behef 
that my bicycle has a flat tire (p) As a consequence of this I am also 
committed to the belief that either my bicycle has a flat ure or I am 
the Emperor of Japan (p V4) Behefs of the latter type do not contrib- 
ute to the justification of beliefs of the former type The belief system 
can plausibly be modelled as satisfying both weak coherentism and 
weak foundationalism, with the base consisting of beliefs of the 
former type, that 1s, beliefs that are not merely derived This 1s ad- 
mittedly a quite different type of base than what foundationalist epis- 
temologists have had 1n mind. However, since weak foundationalism 
allows for several bases, this leaves the question open whether there 1s 
also a more restricted base of traditional nature ın the belief system 

SVEN OVE HANSSON 
Royal Institute of Technology 


APPENDIX PROOFS 


PROOF OF OBSERVATION 1 Part 1 Suppose to the contrary that x, 
v €E\Cn(@) and that vis equivalent with x—y Then due to Univer- 
sal direct support, xSv, and due to Deductwe relevance there 1s some z 
such that 


zk vand x&zFk v 
zk x—7and x&zb x—» 
z¥ xy and z Ex(xy) 


which 1s rmpossible since xy and x—(x—y) are equivalent 
Part 2 Suppose to the contrary that Universal direct support and 
Deductive relevance are satisfied Since E contains at least three non- 
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equivalent sentences 1t contains two nontautologies x and y such that 
xy 1s not a tautology It follows from part 1 that x+y ¢ E\Cn(@), 
contrary to the logical closure of E 


PROOF OF OBSERVATION 2 There are three cases Case I, - xort y 
Then xSy and thus xS*y 

Case 2, x,  , and H xVy Then since t x we have F yx, and simr- 
larly # y yields # xy Thus 


xS(x&y) since y# x&y and x&y F x&y 
(x&y) Sy since x F y and x&(x&y) F y 
It follows from xS(x&y) and (x&y) Sy that xS*y 


Case 3,V x V y Then equivalently F (xy) We have x$y since xy 
H y and x&(xoy)k y 


PROOF OF OBSERVATION 3 Suppose to the contrary that E; # E» 
Due to the minimality condition, both ESE and F2NE; are nonempty 

Now suppose that for all y € £;X£j there 15 some x e & NE such that 
xS*y Then (1) since F» 15 a base, for all y e#\(E,N £2) there 1s some 
x EF, NE, such that xS*y Furthermore, (2) since & 1s a base, for 
all  eENE, N E; and x €£)N we have ^(z$*x), and (3) since FE, 1s 
a base, for all z €eENE, and x eENE we have ~(zS*x) It follows 
from (2) and (3) that for all z eEN(E10155) and x ek NE we have 
—(zS*x) From this and (1) it follows that Ej( 1o 1s a base, contrary to 
the conditions 

Hence, the assumption was wrong, and consequently there 1s some 
y EENE such that ^(x$*) for all x eh NE Since = 1s a base there 
must be some x eF} such that xS*y, thus x eEN ENE), that 1s, x 
EENE But then FE 15 supported by an element of ENES, so that E» 1s 
not a base, contrary to the conditions Contradiction 


PROOF OF OBSERVATION 4 Part 1 See Figure 3 or 6 
Part 2 Unaversal direct support contradicts the first condition of Base 
Part 3 The first condition of Disconnected base contradicts Univer- 
sal supportedness 
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he Ecclesiast, purveyor of dyspeptic wisdom, reflects on the 

misfortunes of the dead "The dead know nothing, they have 

no more reward and even the memory of them 1s lost" (9 5) If 
at least the memory lingered on—that would be something But the 
Ecclesiast uncharacterisucally misses an opportunity to rub it in, for it 
can actually seem much worse 1t 1s not just that we are forgotten in 
the vast eternities of time, it 1s that even those we love! and who love us 
the most display an astonishing facility for “moving on,” for adapting 
to their loss and so avoiding significant distress over our demise 
Moreover, wives and husbands remarry, often at depressingly brief 
intervals, further diminishing the significance of the loss to them, we 
retain photographs and other trinkets of remembrance, but all of the 
emotions that were once insurmountable barriers to similar relation- 
ships with others are irrecoverably lost All of this occurs because of 
adaptive processes that may be in the self-interest of the survivor 
since they facilitate a rapid return to a healthy emotional baseline, 
but they involve profound reasons for regret as well, both because of 
what these processes say about the bereaved and, more generally, what 
they say about the significance of our relationships with one another 
At least, that 1s one interpretation of love and death I find this 
gloomy view both compelling and depressing, and ıt 1s worth expound- 
ing 1t in more detail for the light ıt sheds on our lives and our deaths 


I 


How do spouses or partners in a long-term, committed relationship 
react when the person they love dies? In answering this question, we 
may be tempted to form an estimate by focusing on what we imagine 
we might feel immediately after hearing the news that our husband or 
wife had died But this and other armchair estimates of emotional 
responses are notoriously unreliable, and fortunately there exists a 
large empirical literature on the psychology of bereavement that can 
serve as a fixed point The most important finding of this body of 
work 1s summarized by a leading researcher 


[M]any, and sometimes the majority, of bereaved individuals exhibit 
only short-lived grief-reactions and a relatively rapid return to baseline 


! The focus here will be on “romantic” love, though much of what I say apphes to 
other forms as well 
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functioning Bereavement theonsts have tended to assume that the 
normative responses to loss involve either chronic suffering or gradual 
recovery lasting at least several years, the relative absence of distress 
during bereavement 1s thought be both rare and psychopathological 
[But] recent research has provided a strong challenge to these views 
The relative absence of grief symptoms and the continued ability to 
function adequately following the death of a close relation do not ap- 
pear to reflect denial or pathology but rather an inherent and adaptive 
resilience in the face of loss * 


The results of empirical investigation thus seem to conflict with a 
widely held view in our culture that the loss of a partner or spouse 1s 
invariably or at least usually an agonizing blow with long-lasting and 
significant impact Contrary to this folk view (and certain nonempir- 
ical bereavement theories), empirical research seems to show that 
most people manifest what the author above refers to as resihence in 
the face of loss although they are initially traumatized, they quickly 
recover and manifest little long-term distress And, again contrary to 
folk wisdom, this does not seem to be the result of repression or of 
having had an unfulfilliing relationship, most people simply adapt far 
better to their loss than we tend to believe 

Nor 1s this finding at all unusual, indeed, 1t represents the consen- 
sus of nearly all of the empirical research dedicated to tesung how 
people actually react to the loss of aspouse The author cites another 
study 1n which nearly half of the participants did not show even mild 
depression following a spousal loss * Another researcher who carried 
out a long-term investigation reports that, compared to a control 
group, "The effect of bereavement on symptoms of depression and 
general psychopathology was significant only at 2 months following 
loss "* Sull another expert sums up his work, "A general conclusion 
of this study is that the death of a spouse ın later life does impact the 
surviving spouse's subjective well-being but not to the extent that many 
would expect ” If these results are surprising, 1t gets stranger still re- 
search 1ndicates that not only do half or more of bereaved spouses 


*G Bonanno et al, “Resilience to Loss 1n Bereaved Spouses, Bereaved Parents, and 
Bereaved Gay Men,” The Journal of Personality and Social. Psychology, Lxxxvul (2005) 
827-43, quoted from p 827, citations omitted 

° The study is S. Zisook et al, "The Many Faces of Depression Following Spousal 
Bereavement,” Journal of Affective Disorders, xLV (1997) 85-94 

*A Futterman, J Peterson, and M Gilewski, “The Effects of Late-Life Spousal Be- 
reavement over a 30-Month Interval,” Psychology and Aging, v1 (1991) 434-41, on p 438 

* Dale Lund, “Impact of Spousal Bereavement on the Subjective Well-Being of Older 
Adults,” m Lund et al , eds , Older Bereaved Spouses (New York Hemusphere, 1989), pp 3- 
15, on p 12, cited ın Jeremy Blumenthal, "Law and the Emotions The Problems of 
Affective Forecasting,” Indiana Law Journal, Lxxx (2004) 1-95 
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tend to be resilient or muted in their reaction to their loss, but a 
consistent 10% or so of the bereaved experience a dramatic increase in 
subjective well-being following the loss ê And prospective studies that 
allow the tracking of well-being before as well as after a loss reveal that 
a large proportion of those who do report being deeply unhappy sev- 
eral months after their loss were deeply unhappy before the loss as 
well, 1n other words, 1t 1s unclear that their distress 1s caused by their 
loss rather than standing features of personality or circumstance ’ 
Moreover, with some minor differences these results appear to apply 
cross-culturally ? Finally, given this muted reaction, 1t 15 no surprise 
that the bereaved often find it fairly easy to remarry within a fairly 
short period of time Although there are somewhat different figures 
given in the literature, owing perhaps to different investigative meth- 
ods, ıt ıs clear that those who are young and therefore find it relatively 
easy to secure new partners remarry quite soon after their loss ? And 
of course we must bear in mind that even among the elderly who 
remarry far less often, the desire to remarry or date 1s much higher than 
the actual rate, both for generic reasons and because of an increasing 
gender imbalance with age increase ” 

It 15 1mportant to concede the other side of the story and not to 
exaggerate these findings, summarized in extreme brevity just now 
Obviously a large number of people in absolute terms are completely 
devastated by their loss, and some never recover Loss of a spouse 1s in 
fact associated with a sharp nse in risk of death, especially shortly after 
the loss, indicating that the consequences are anything but trivial ” 


*Bonanno, R Nesse, and C Wortman, "Prospective Patterns of Resilience and Mal- 
adjustment during Widowhood," Psychology and Aging, xx (2004) 260-71 

"Bonanno et al , “Resilience to Loss and Chronic Grief A Prospective Study from 
Preloss to 18 Months,” The Journal of Personality and Social Psychology, xxxi (2002) 
1150-64 

? Bonanno et al , “Grief Processing and Dehberate Grief Avoidance A Prospective 
Companson of Bereaved Spouses and Parents in the United States and the People’s 
Republic of China,” Journal of Consulting and Clinical Psychology, LXXIII (2005) 86-98 

? The median interval for remarriage among whites 1s 1 7 years for men and 3 5 for 
women About 90% of white widows under 45 remarry, with a similar pattern holding 
for women as well until the mid 30s, at which point there 1s a steep drop-off in 
probability of remarriage Interestingly, these figures are respectively higher and lower 
among blacks See W Cleveland and D Gianturco, “Remarnage Probability after 
Widowhood,” Journal of Gerontology, xxx1 (1976) 99-103 Naturally, remarriage looks 
very different among the aged For a recent study, see K. Smith, C Zick, and G Duncan, 
"Remarnage Patterns among Recent Widows and Widowers," Demographics, XXVIII 
(1991) 361-74 

DPD Carr, “The Desire to Date and Remarry among Older Widows and Widowers," 
The Journal of Marnage and Family, vxv1 (2004) 1051-68 

"N Christakis and P. Allison, “Mortality after the Hospitalization of a Spouse,” New 
England Journal of Medicine, cccLiv (2006) 719-30 It 15 important to note that the 
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Even when subjects report relatively little psychic trauma, they do 
sometimes report grieving for a substantial length of time, though 
this reported grieving appears to have httle connection with measures 
of happiness or subjective well-being (and thus does not correspond, 
perhaps, to grief ın the way ıt ıs usually understood) ^ Nevertheless, 
the cumulative evidence seems to show quite clearly that most people 
dò not experience significant long-term distress when they lose the 
person they have committed their lives to It 15 important to note, also, 
that the 1nvestigations cited for the most part rely on self-reports of 
grief, either in response to 1n-person interviews or more usually re- 
sponses to paper-and-pencil surveys The direction of exaggeration 
is thus very likely to be in the direction of overreporting gnef and 
distress since this ıs what we culturally expect of those experiencing 
such a loss In fact, this expectation 1s so strong that increased grief 
display is positively correlated with hkeabihty ratings P? 

Like all empirical findings, these results are subject to revision and 
refutation I will assume that they are roughly accurate, but even 
if they turn out not to be, uf we like we can simply stipulate that the 
discussion applies to the (majority) group whose reaction to the loss 
ranges from muted or resilient to ebullient This provides a certain 
immunity to future revision, since presumably only the size but not 
the existence of this group 1s likely to be challenged In any case, later 
on I will try and show that these empirical findings, while useful for 
motivating the discussion, are not essential to my claims 


II 


Some may find these results encouraging and only encouraging a 
large class of people whose lives we thought were shattered by a major 
loss turn out to be affected only to a fairly low degree There 1s less 
misery 1n the world than we thought If this response 1s unadulterated 
by qualms or hedges, 1t may be rooted in a general view about how to 
evaluate reactions to losses the best reaction to a loss 1s the one that 
most promotes the interests of the one suffering the loss Call this the 
Adaptwe Theory This theory may 1n turn find some support ın a still 


subjects of this study were quite old—the average age was over 70—and also that the 
same effect was observed tn nonlethal hospitahzations For example, the spousal risk to 
men whose wives have been hospitalized with a hip injury 1s comparable to the risk 
associated with a wife's death, especially after the first few months This indicates that 
what 1s at issue 1s probably not extreme grief or depression but more mundane 
problems arising from interdependence 

? Bonanno et al , “Resilience to Loss in Bereaved Spouses " 

? Bonanno et al , “Resilience to Loss in Bereaved Spouses " 
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more general conception of human behavior—one that says that the 
way to evaluate the rationality of any human activity 1s ın terms of its 
propensity to promote the person's interests (The self-interest theory 
of rationality ıs one manifestation of this normative attitude toward 
behavior “*) Since many people suppose that unpleasant experiences 
of grief and psychological distress are contrary to our interests, they 
might infer from the Adaptive Theory that the response most people 
actually seem to have ıs close to the best response, 1n failing to be 
significantly distressed, the bereaved are coping in a near-maximally 
adaptive fashion Since the evidence indicates that there is no penalty 
to be paid for failing to suffer from a loss, the best response to grief 
may thus seem to be little or none at all 

However, many people are not only surprised but shocked and dis- 
mayed by these results, as the tendency toward greater dislike for 
those who display comparatively little grief brings out Why 1s that? 
What 1s 1t that might make us uncomfortable about resilience? One 
reason we should consider 1s that insufficient gnef following a loss 
may indicate that the one suffering the loss never valued the object 
sufficiently in the first place We may imagine dying and infer from 
the subjunctive truth that those we love would probably not be deeply 
affected by our absence that we are not valued very highly even now 
To the extent that responses to losses and valuing of the thing lost go 
together, ıt can seem tempting to move from disappointment with 
the one to suspicion about the other If this were night, we would 
need to think harder about the use of “best” in the Adaptive Theory 
Perhaps resilience is best for promoting the person's own selfanterest, 
but that may only show that 1n this domain, as 1n so many others, 
there are considerations counting against having the attitudes that 
best promote our interests 

There 1s, however, a powerful objection to this line of thought For 
what 1s true of reactions to the loss of a spouse turns out to be true of 
our reactions to other major losses as well We are systematically mis- 
taken in what ıs sometime called our "affective forecasting” what we 
imagine to be catastrophes for us routinely turn out to be only minor 
blips that we quickly overcome Being denied tenure, for instance, 
has very little effect on long-term happiness '? Contrary to what most 


^ See Derek Parfit's Reasons and Persons (New York Oxford, 1984) for an extended 
discussion and critique of the self-interest theory 

5 See the account and further references given in D Gilbert and J Ebert, "Decisions 
and Revisions The Affective Forecasting of Changeable Outcomes,” Journal of Person- 
ality and Socal Psychology, Lxxxu (2002) 503-14 

$D Gilbert et al , “Immune Neglect. A Source of Durabihty Bias in Affective Fore- 
casting,” The Journal of Personality and Social Psychology, LXxv (1998) 617-88 
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academics imagine, whether or not they are denied tenure 1s unlikely 
to make much of a difference in their subjective well-being after an 
initial and short-lived dip Similarly, dissolving a romantic relation- 
ship, losing a child," sustaining a debilitating spinal-chord injury,? or 
other major medical problems" may produce differences compared 
to control groups, but these are often surprisingly small and tend to 
diminish or even disappear after a short while (Conversely, we are also 
wrong about things like gaining tenure or winning the lottery, which 
tend not to produce as much happiness as we predict ) The reasons 
for these rapid recoveries are not fully understood and seem to be 
heterogeneous " However, some of the mechanisms at work are fairly 
obvious, particularly various contrast effects Recent improvements or 
declines in well-being contrast with still-vivid memories of previous 
states and affect us strongly, but after a short while this contrast ef- 
fect wears off and we get used to what we now regard as the new base- 
hne Also, sudden changes can reduce the significance of previously 
important-seeming events, so that, say, simple pleasures like going to 
the movies suddenly seem less exciting once we have won the lottery 

For these and other sorts of reasons, 1t appears to be difficult perma- 
nently to raise or lower people's levels of happiness provided there 
are not continual "shocks," and provided a certam threshold has been 
reached This view is supported by the finding that, when ıt comes to 
events (as opposed to persistent states, like being clinically depressed), 
almost nothing that happens to us has a significant impact on happr- 
ness beyond three months or so ” 

What this shows 1s that even when it comes to paradigm cases of 
things we care very deeply about (for example, our spinal chords) our 
reaction to loss 1s muted and far less than we tend to imagine 1t would 
be This seems to suggest that we cannot explain dissatisfaction with 
resilience to the loss of a spouse by claiming that resilience indicates 
apathy Moreover, these findings imply that any plausible attack on 
the Adaptive Theory must account for the fact that our reactions to 


Bonanno et al , “Resilience to Loss 1n Bereaved Spouses ” 

8P Bnckman, D Coates, and R JanoffBulman, "Lottery Winners and Accident 
Victims Is Happiness Relauve?" The Journal of Personality and Socwil Psychology, XXXVI 
(1978) 917-27 

? For an important study and further references, see J Rus et al , “Ignorance of He- 
donic Adaptation to Hemodralysis,” Journal of Experimental Psychology General, cxxxiv, 
1 (2005) 3-9 

” Bonanno, “Resilience ın the Face of Potential Trauma,” Current Directions in Psy- 
chological Science, xiv, 3 (2005) 135-38 

"E Suh, E Diener, and F Fupta, "Events and Subjective Well-Being Only Recent 
Events Matter," The Journal of Personality and Social Psychology, LKX (1996) 1091-102 
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bereavement form part of a general pattern of resilience toward even 
extreme and disastrous changes The Adaptive Theorist can now point 
out that resilience to losing those we love 1s part of a disposition that 
plays a deep and systematic role 1n making us the kinds of creatures 
that can overcome the frequent and inevitable setbacks that we must 
suffer over a lifetime 

Of course, the point about our not caring enough about what we 
lose could be broadened to take this larger pattern into account An 
embittered cynic might say, “I used to think that reactions to the loss 
of a spouse were especially objectionable These new facts show that 
not to be the case But now things are worse Apparently we do not 
care very much about anything The facts about our reactions to losses 
show that evolution has endowed us with a deplorably superficial 
capacity for valuing things in general My sorrowat learning that lovers 
don’t care enough about each other to be significantly distressed by 
the loss of the other isn’t mitigated by learning that they don’t care 
that much about their spinal chords either " This extreme position 
might be buttressed by clarming that part of what ıt zs to care deeply 
about something 1s to be disposed to suffer deeply following losses “A 
person who cares about something 1s, as ıt were, invested ın ıt He 
identifies himself with what he cares about in the sense that he makes 
himself vulnerable to losses ” If we prove :nvulnerable or insuffi- 
ciently vulnerable, that may ground suspicion that we did not deeply 
care to begin with To put it another way, facts about caring have 
conditional implications involving responses to losses, and we can 
reason from the failure of these conditionals to be satisfied to the 
absence of concern This may be reflected, for instance, 1n the diffi- 
culty we have ın accepting statements like this “You are the love and 
hight of my life, but naturally, were you to die, it would have little 
significant impact on me beyond a few months, and I would probably 
fall in love with someone else shortly thereafter "? 

Apart from being implausibly extreme ın implying that none of us 
cares about much of anything, this view overlooks the massive evi- 
dence that we do care deeply about people before they die This con- 
cern is manifested in our willingness to make sacrifices for them, our 
pain in the face of even their minor misfortunes, and our general 
disposition to protect and advance the interests of those we love The 
extreme view also overlooks different reasons for failing to be devas- 


* Harry Frankfurt, "The Importance of What We Care About,” in The Importance of 
What We Care About (New York Cambndge, 1988), pp 80-94, on p 83 

? Since I go on to rebut this vew on other grounds, I will not tarry over the possibility 
that the inconsistency involves mere conversational pragmatics 
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tated by loss, only one of which 1s failing to care about something to 
begin with Take denial of tenure The reason people are so wrong 
about their predicted response to this event 1s not that they care less 
about tenure than they think, but rather that they overlook the 
elaborate psychological apparatus we possess for dealing with such 
events * After their mitral horror, unfortunate Junior professors soon 
begin to rationalize their failure by appealing to baroque conspiracy 
theories, departmental politics, and so on (never the inadequacy of 
their work), and within a few months the contrast between a lousy 
present and better immediate past 1s lost ın any case Given the prima 
facie evidence in favor of the antecedent high concern for tenure, the 
best explanation for lack of distress over denial of tenure 1s thus likely 
to be the engaging of various adaptive mechanisms, not a prior ab- 
sence of concern Although the bereaved are different to the extent 
that rationalization and other coping mechanisms of Junior profes- 
sors probably do not apply to them, they too can say that their lack of 
distress merely 1ndicates that concern for a person or object can be 
severed from distress over its loss by adaptive mechanisms It 15 these 
mechanisms that explain how someone could be willing to risk her 
hfe for her husband while failing to be significantly traumatized by 
his death It just turns out to be a remarkable trait of our species 
that caring very deeply about someone 1s compatible with a strongly 
muted reaction to their death Fnends of the Adaptive Theory can 
thus not only claim that our response to loss 1s best, but that so far no 
ground for genuine ill-ease with that response has been located 
The extreme response 1s a dead end, resilience 1s evidence of a 
post-factum ability to adapt to loss, not an antecedent lack of concern 
Nonetheless, there ıs something right about the extreme response 
Resilience does tell us something important and distressing about our 
relationships with those we love, even if the precise feature at 1ssue 
has been misidentified by the extremist One source of anxiety con- 
cerning our adaptive capabilities lies, I believe, ın what they imply 
about our zmportance for those we love The problem ıs that because 
our deaths make a comparatively minor impact on their lives, we may 
feel forced to conclude that we do not possess the kind of importance 
for them that we thought we had The notion of “importance” that 
is relevant here, or what we might in some contexts call “significance” 
or “value” notwithstanding subtle differences between the three, is a 
hard one to pin down, but a few simple examples will make clear what 


“ That 1s, we neglect our “affective immune system " See Gilbert et al , “Immune 
Neglect " 
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is atissue Our importance to an organization like a baseball team or 
Congress 1s great when we make an enormous difference to 1ts opera- 
tions, when our absence wreaks havoc, and when we are unique and 
irreplaceable in what we do Conversely, claims of importance or 
significance are inflated when ıt turns out that nothing we do really 
matters or that a year's leave of absence would go unnoticed and we 
could be easily replaced Similarly, in the personal sphere we need 
and therefore value relationships with some people more than others 
Friends who add greatly to our lives seem important to us, while the 
pizza delivery boy 1s insignificant to us since he does not do anything 
we need all that much and even the little he does is easily done by 
someone else (As this example shows, the insignificance of some- 
thing for us—relative to certain aims and preferences—need not 1m- 
ply anything about the value of the object as such Nothing I say here 
is incompatible with the infinite Kantian worth of rational pizza boys ) 
An important feature of zmportance is thus that the concept has a 
counterfactual dimension, my supposed importance to a baseball 
team can be undercut by what happens after I leave 1t. It 1s for this 
reason that worries about our significance in the face of resilience 
cannot be quelled by the point made earlier against the extremist 
evidence that we care for our lovers while they live 1s not undermined 
by facts about what happens after they die, but the same 1s not true 
of importance A muted response to our death zs relevant to our 1m- 
portance while we still hve, since counterfactuals in part determine 
the importance or value of something We like to believe that we are 
needed by our husband or wife and that consequently losing us should 
have a profound and lasting effect on them, just as the sudden injury 
of a key baseball player should have a disruptive and debilitating ef- 
fect on the team Most of us tend to assume that our relationship with 
the ones we love 1s so 1mportant to them that severing that relation- 
ship would make a deep impact on their ability to continue to lead 
happy worthwhile lives The fact that our beliefs about these matters 
are false and that our loved ones are resilient to the loss of us seems to 
show that we do not have the significance that we thought we did 
We can explain what 1s distressing about the high probability of and 
brief interval before remarriage along similar lines Not being needed 
1s one way to fail to be important, but of course not the only way, since 
even people performing essential functions can be replaced, and fungi- 
bility is antithetical to importance or value (Thats part of the reason 
for the well-known tendency of leaders such as founders of businesses 
or Roman emperors to fail to institute succession plans the existence 
of such a plan immediately reduces the leader’s own importance ) Of 
course, 1t would be not only crass but inaccurate to think of remarnage 
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as replacing the deceased im toto Both people and the specific con- 
tours of their relationships are unique and will never be wholly 
mimicked by successor-relationships But the same 1s true of baseball 
players and Congressmen a team will function somewhat differently 
once it loses a wily southpaw, and Congress will never be quite the 
same without Preston Brooks and his cane The reason the operations 
of these organizations are not substantially impeded by such losses 1s 
that the differences that matter to organizations are determined by 
their overall goals and functioning (winning ball games and legis- 
lating effectively), and these are not much affected by mere 1dio- 
syncrasies Contrary to the suggestion made earlier, at least some 
spouses and lovers may need us very much But the tendency toward 
remarriage combined with the comparatively low rates of distress 
among the bereaved suggest that the ways 1n which we are needed are 
functional rather than idiosyncratic, we play an important role in the 
lives of those we love, but not a role that others cannot with relative 
ease fill once we are gone, since our unique traits do make much ofa 
difference to our success in those roles We may be desperately needed 
as companions, friends, sex partners and intimates, but these roles 
endow us with much less significance than we imagine, given that we 
can be functionally replaced in these respects, and—so the evidence 
indicates—upon our deaths very often are This 1s not to say that 
those who remarry do not have a special place in their heart for 
their previous spouse that will never be touched by his or her suc- 
cessor, 1t 1s only to explain why the adaptive responses of those we 
love can give us reason for regret, since they seem to show that we do 
not have the importance for our husbands and wives that we thought 

But it 1s not only those contemplating their own demise and the 
lack of impact that event will have on those they love who have reason 
to be uneasy about resilience, for despite the obvious advantages the 
Adaptive Theory draws our attention to, even those who have lost their 
spouse, and so directly benefit from adaptation, may have reason to 
regret the benefits resilience confers Our “emotional immune sys- 
tem,” while promoting our interests by allowing us to continue func- 
tioning 1n the face of trauma, also renders us unable to take in and 
register fully the significance of our losses Part of what being the 
vulnerable creatures of flesh and blood that we are means 1s that we 
are subject to staggering losses in the form of the deaths of those we 
love, and yet our reaction to those losses 1s utterly incommensurate 
with their value, especially after the first month or two have passed 
The good of a happy relationship with a lover 1s one that we value 
more highly than almost any other, and yet when we lose that good, 
our response over time does not seem to reflect its preciousness to us 
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Resilience thus seems to deprive us of our ability to care about those 
we love to their full measure after they are gone, and so deprives us of 
insight into our own condition 

This claim may seem peculiar Assuming we are not 1n some patho- 
logical state of denial and are thus ın possession of the appropriate 
behefs, how can we possibly fail to register our losses? The answer to 
this lies 1n the difference between the superficial discrimination of 
some fact and what we sometimes describe by saying that someone 
has really “absorbed” or “taken in" something—a difference that typi- 
cally involves having certain emotions 1n connection with what has 
been registered Explaining what exactly the relationship between 
having emotional responses is to digesting fully various goods and 
bads that befall us ıs admittedly difficult, since on reflection ıt 1s far 
from clear why there should be an affectrve component to processing 
certain experiences Why need feelings accompany the purely cogni- 
tive processes of discrimination in order for us to believe that some- 
one has really “gotten it” when, say, she gets word of a death or an 
amputation or a (welcome) marriage proposal? Perhaps part of it 1s 
that emotions sometimes seem to have a role analogous to sense or- 
gans for us the emotions are part of the means by which we perceive 
value * Of course, emotions also do other things, and cognitive pro- 
cesses like practical reasoning can play a role 1n perceiving value as 
well, but 1t is nonetheless hard to envision someone being fully capa- 
ble of recognizing a good or a bad without the appropriate emotional 
responses In fact, there 1s powerful empirical evidence to suggest that 
without emotional responses we find 1t so difficult to recognize value 
that we cannot make even elementary decisions that require us to see 
one option as better than another * Similarly, psychopaths seem un- 
able to grasp the moral significance of their victims despite possessing 
normal cognitive abilities, and the best evidence ıs that this ıs due 


3 Some will want to follow Hume in saying that the emotions are the means by which 
we project value (for example, second Enquiry, Appendix I) But Humeans can and 
should lament the inability to project in roughly the same way anti-Humeans lament the 
inability to perceive value, ıt 1s not as 1f Humeans are less appalled by those afflicted with 
affective disorders which prevent them from reacting to important changes 1n well- 
being Their explanation will simply take a different form For discussion, see Simon 
Blackburn’s Ruling Passions (New York Oxford, 1998), especially chapter 9 For a 
defense of the view that emotions can represent things like losses and that emotions 
involve perceptions of our relation to the world, see Jesse Prinz, Gut Reactions A 
Perceptual Theory of Emotion (New York Oxford, 2004), chapters 3 (especially pp 60-66) 
and 10 Prinz also defends the assumption I make here that emotions involve feelings 
and are not purely cognitive 

55 For instance, subjects with affective disorders often fail at certain games of chance 
because they do not see bad outcomes as bad anymore See Antonio Damasio, Descartes’ 
Error (NewYork Avon, 1994), especially chapters 3 and 9 
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to their inability to experience certam emotions ?' Those with affec- 
tive disorders thus seem unable to grasp whether certain things really 
matter If these remarks are on track, then our adaptive but muted 
responses prevent us from forming a correct picture of how things 
really are, value-wise In a sense, resilience 15 a form of benign—or at 
least adaptive—blindness ? 

But even if this were right, ıt may not seem obvious that such a 
blindness or inability fully to comprehend the loss of a good 1s a bad 
thing The loss itself ıs one bad, and expenencing intense psycho- 
logical distress in response to 1t simply adds a second, how can suf- 
fenng one but not the second bad be worse than suffering both? 
The oddity comes out especially well in Proust's statement of the view 
I am defending 


Our dread of a future 1n which we must forego the sight of faces and the 
sound of voices which we love and from which today we derive our 
dearest Joy, this dread, far from being dissipated, 1s intensified, 1f to the 
pain of such a privation we feel that there will be added what seems to us 
now m anticipation more painful still not to feel it as a pain at all—to 
remain indifferent ? 


We can explicate the feeling Proust refers to by noting that failing to 
recognize how great a good we have irretrievably lost means that 
we are to some extent deluded about our own condition That seems 
undesirable for the same reason other forms of pleasant delusion are 
often undesirable To the extent that we care about being aware of our 
general condition, we have grounds to regret even adaptive syndromes 
which impede that awareness (Notice that such a lack of emotional 
awareness can seem equally disturbing when it involves something 
good, as 1n an autobiography that refers to “unaccountably streaming 
eyes" at a wedding that 1s wedged somewhere between treatises in 
logic and lessons in Chinese ?) There may even be implications for 
how we conceive of ourselves the fact that what ought (in virtue of its 


7 See the interesting discussion by Shaun Nichols, "How Psychopaths Threaten 
Moral Rationalism,” The Monist, Lxxxv (2002) 285-304 

8 There are many further issues here that I cannot pursue, for example, whether 
value judgments do not give rise to emotions rather than vice versa My proposal should 
be viewed as a tentative attempt to identify the core issues, not to settle them Some 
of these matters are explored at greater length ın Michael Stocker's Valuing Emotions 
(New York Cambridge, 1996), especially chapters 2-7, and Ronald de Sousa's The 
Rationality of Emotion (Cambridge MIT, 1987) 

? Proust, In Search of Lost Time Within a Budding Grove, translated by C K. Moncrieff 
et al (New York Modern Library), p 340 Proust goes on rather implausibly to sug- 
gest that the reason we fear our prospective indifference is that this would indicate a 
"death of the self " 

"WV Quine, The Time of My Life (Cambndge MIT, 1985), p 201 
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disvalue) to make a massive and traumatic impact on us leaves only a 
comparatively minor dent, while obviously advantageous, suggests 
that most of us lack the kind of emotional depth that accompanies 
deep insight into one's condition and which concomitantly enables 
deep suffering We may thus begin to think of ourselves as less sub- 
stantial, more superficial beings for our mability to hold on to our 
concern for great goods once we have lost them 

Against all this, ıt might be said that our current pattern of resil- 
1ence or at least something close to ıt ıs inescapable “What on earth is 
the alternative to an emotional immune system that allows us to over- 
come trauma?" someone might demand The point here 1s not (I hope) 
the trivial one that we might not be able to overcome entrenched fea- 
tures of human nature, but the deeper one that any imaginable al- 
ternative to resilience would make life unbearable To modulate from 
the metaphor of immunity to clotting, the alternative simply sounds 
like a kind of emotional hemophilia However, this objection involves 
a dialectical mistake The goal here 1s not to advocate practical changes 
or even to show that resilience 1s bad all things considered. Perhaps the 
Adaptive Theory is true the best (overall) response to grief 1s the one 
that promotes our interests the most, and perhaps our actual response 
is close to optimal in that respect What I have been concerned to 
show, rather, 1s that there are reasons for regret, there are subtle and 
easily overlooked drawbacks to our partial immunity Our embrace of 
the Adaptive Theory should be an uneasy one at best That being the 
goal, there 1s no need to provide an alternative to resilience 


III 


Not everyone yearns to be important to others or for supposedly 
profound insight into their life situation Some readers may remain 
unmoved For them I offer a different kind argument, designed to 
show that something like the concerns I have described must be valid 
Consider a species of alien persons (or modified humans) who are 
like us except that members have no grief reactions at all to what 
would strike us as great tragedies These are the Super-resilient When 
their spouses drop dead in front of them, they shrug their shoulders 
and check what 1s on television They remarry as soon as they are able 
to find another mate, often within weeks They too deny not caring 
for their loved ones, in fact, investigation reveals that they are will- 
ing to walk through fire for their husbands and wives, and generally 
show tremendous concern before their loss It is just that after- 
wards adaptive mechanisms operate so as immediately to exanguish 
any feelings of distress The Super-resilient pity us for our insuffi- 
ciently muted response to loss and wonder how we manage to endure 
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through entre weeks of deep grief Is there anything to be said against 
this extreme response to loss? Most people seem to think so If that 1s 
right, this shows that the reasons for regretting resilience that I have 
been developing—or else others to the same effect—must at the very 
least get a grip on us, even 1f we insist that the Super-resilient merely 
embody a good thing taken too far We cannot insist that there cannot 
be anything to regret about resilience if we find the Super-resilient 
troubling, though we might of course reject the particular reasons that 
were sketched above 

However, this argument may prompt a counterargument The Super- 
resilient are at one extreme, but now consider the Sub-resilent at the 
other extreme The Sub-resilient are like us except that they never 
cease caring as deeply for their spouses as at the moment of death, the 
loss of that relationship 1s as deeply felt at half a century as it 1s at half 
an hour The bereaved Sub-resihent are consequently extremely un- 
happy people who feel they suffer from a kind of never-healing open 
wound The undiminished depth of feeling for the deceased prevents 
them from remarrying On the other hand, they have a profound 
sense of mutual importance since the loss of a spouse 1s so devastating 
And they view us with a certain contempt, we seem to them incredibly 
shallow 1n our inability to realize the extent of our loss The point now 
is not the recently discredited one that this alternative to resilience 
Is unappealing—no one says otherwise—4t 1s rather that the two ex- 
tremes formed by the Sub- and Super-resilient bookend a continuum 
that includes a mean, and that we are at least roughly positioned as the 
proverbial healthy mean between the extremes What is there to re- 
gret, what even counts against having a system of attitudes and emo- 
tional dispositions that avoids the pitfalls of either extreme and leaves 
us at the most livable point on the continuum, or at least reasonably 
close to 1t? Evolution may not be sensitive to factors like “mutual impor- 
tance" or insight" that were discussed earlier, but for whatever reason 
we nonetheless find ourselves endowed with a level of resihence that 
reflects these concerns to or close to the extent that we could endure 
before skirting the other extreme 

This seems to me the best response to the gloomy approach to love 
and death that I have been articulating But alas, it too 1s uncon- 
vincing Continua flanked by undesirable extremes are not all alike, 
sometimes what makes a center-value appealing 1s that 1t altogether 
avoids what bothers us about the extremes, but not always Courage 1s 
the mean between cowardice and a kind of rash, wild disposition,” 


* For which we do not really have a name, as Aristotle points out (Nicomachean 
Ethics 1115b25) 
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and objections to cowardice (or the other extreme) do not really 
apply to courage—it ıs not as 1f we reluctantly settle for courage while 
ruing our inability to access the benefits of cowardice But take a more 
complex disposition not as easily assimilated to the Anstotelian model, 
say the beneficent treatment of people increasingly peripheral to us 
On one extreme is the egalitarian disposition to treat total strangers 
and our children on an equal footing (either by elevating the former 
or demoting the latter or both) On the other side lies the tendency 
to narrow the scope of our beneficent concern to include only our 
spouse and children, say, and to treat even grandchildren, neighbors, 
and colleagues as we now do total strangers Our actual disposition 
lies somewhere in between, though no doubt very far toward the latter 
end Perhaps we are better off with our middle value than we would 
be under the egalitarian extreme, since we would then Jack such goods 
as being special to our family members But even if that 1s true all 
things considered, we still might think that there 1s something deeply 
troubling and unfortunate about our inability to recognize strangers 
as equally worthy objects of beneficence We might even find the 
stance we are endowed with to be inconsistent with our considered 
moral beliefs * And the same seems true of resilience Quite apart 
from the question of whether evolution has instilled in us a level of 
resilience that is optimum relative to our various concerns, any devia- 
tion from the Sub-resilient raises difficult and painful questions The 
kind of importance we have for one another, our irreplaceability or 
lack thereof, and our inability to appreciate fully our own condition as 
vulnerable victims of loss are issues that should concern us no matter 
how powerful the countervailing reasons are for accepting a mean (or 
more-nearly mean) position on the continuum The values embraced 
by the Sub-resilient are much harder to dismiss than those associated 
with cowardice 

We can now see why the sensationalist empinical findings we started 
out with are useful for motivating the discussion but ultimately ines- 
sential Even if it turned out that we undergo intense distress for a 
few years rather than a few months, the question of whether we 
have reason to regret the attitudes toward a lost spouse that resil- 
rence instills would remain (Though naturally as we begin to approach 
sub-resilience the issue begins to seem less pressing ) And, as I have 
argued, there are such reasons, though these reasons may be out- 
weighed by other considerations, all things considered most of us 
might not wish to be significantly less resilient than we are 


* Of course, we might also take this stance as grounds for altering our considered 
moral behefs, one man’s modus tollens being another man’s modus ponens 
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For a philosopher to say any of this to the bereaved 1s a little like a 
spectator giving cheerful advice at a crucifixion But the marketplace 
of ideas ıs already full of such effrontenies On the one hand, there 1s a 
widespread self-help approach to loss, which counsels therapeutic 
grief ın order to begin what 1s called “the healing process,"? and on 
the other hand there ts a technical literature, cited earlier, which em- 
phasizes that many (though by no means all) victims of loss neither 
suffer much distress nor benefit in the long term from going through 
the supposed healing process But at this point it should be clear that 
there 1s something deeply wrong about both of these stances The first 
is invested 1n empirical assumptions that have simply proven false, 
and the second fails to register any of the profound complications we 
have seen resilience to involve Perhaps these complications I have 
reviewed should not be allowed to have the last word, given certain 
assumptions about the relative value of things like psychological well- 
being versus depth of insight into one’s own condition, but that does 
not mean we should ignore them altogether 

DAN MOLLER 


3 Though he would despise being associated with the sel£helpers, CS Lewis's 
record of bereavement 1s perhaps the most impressive exemplar of their view, which 
emphasizes (a) initial anguish that (b) results ın a certain catharsis or insight, followed 
(c) by a successful recovery and return to baseline that could not have been achieved 
without (a) and (b) See A Gref Observed (New York Harper Collins, 1961) 
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A central question in philosophy ts whether and how truth 
depends on the world Trenton Merricks looks at how answers 
to this question bear on a variety of philosophical debates 
2007 206 pp $4995 


Simple Sentences 

JENNIFER M SAUL 

The phenomenon of substitution failure is a longstanding 

focus of discussion for philosophers of language Jennifer Saul 

presents the first full-length treatment of this puzzling feature 

of language, and explores tts implicattons for other theories of 
€ reference and names, and for the methodology of semantics 
"d 2007 176 pp $4500 


II EESESDE Content, Cognition, 

ene and Communication 
Philosophical Papers II 
NATHAN SALMON 
Nathan Salmon presents a selection of nineteen of his essays 
from the early 1980s to 2006, on a set of closely connected 
topics central to analytic philosophy 


2007 420 pp cloth $120 00 paper $45 00 








The Oxford Handbook 


of Ethical Theory content, cognition, 
Edited by DAVID COPP and communication 


The Oxford Handbook of Ethical Theory ts a major new 
reference work in ethical theory consisting of commis- 
sioned essays by leading moral philosophers 

(Oxford Handbooks in Philosophy) 


2007 680 pp cloth $7400 paper $39 95 


The Oxford Handbook of Philosophy 
of Mathematics and Logic 
Edited by STEWART SHAPIRO 


“The Oxford Handbook of the Philosophy of Mathemancs 
and Logic 1s a very accessible, wide ranging work that 
serves not only to indicate the ‘state of the art’ in the 
given area, but, remarkably, also serves as a very fine intro- 
duction to the field I recommend it highly, both to 
workers 1n the given field and, equally, to the ‘general 
philosopher,’ regardless of one’s main area ” 

—JNotre Dame Philosophical Reviews 

(Oxford Handbooks in Philosophy) 


2007 832 pp , 9 line illus 
cloth $90 00 paper $39 95 


The Oxford Handbook of ie o 
Philosophy of Religion The Oxford Handbook af 
Edited by WILLIAM WAINWRIGHT i 


"An excellent reference source that makes a significant 
contributton to the discipline Written by major scholars 
in the field, the chapters include not only descriptive 
information but also critical and interpretive insights 
Highly recommended "—CHOICE 

(Oxford Handbooks in Philosophy) 


2007 528 pp cloth $74 00 paper $29 95 


Oxford Studies in Metaethics 


Volume Il 

RUSS SHAFER-LANDAU 

Oxford Studies in Metaechucs ts the only periodical publica- 
uon devoted exclusively to original philosophical work on 
the foundations of ethics. Its broad purview includes work 
being done at the intersections of ethical theory with 
metaphysics, epistemology, philosophy of language, and The Oxford Handbook of 


philosophy of mind PHITOSOPLUM 
(Oxford Studies in Metaethics) om RELIGION 


2007 280 pp cloth $9900 paper $34 00 


OXFORD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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To order, call 1-800-451-7556 In Canada, 1-800-387-8020 
Visit our web site at www oup com/us 
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| An Introduction to 


Political Philosophy 
Colin Bird | 


$8000 Hb 978 0 521-836258 ` © < 
$24 99 Pb 978-0-521-54482-5 322 pp 
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An introduction ta the [4 = bs i -- 
_~| Philosophy oftanguage fe e 
na m = MICHAEL HOR RES : à 2? p 
a $ . * d » TET. MÁ 
* Anintroduction to the a 
< Philosophy of Language ` i 
£ Michael Morris | E 
. L7 $7500 Hb 978 0-521-84215 0 P 
"V — $2999 Pb 978 0 521-60311-9 336 pp , 
l An Introduction to the 
7"*|* -Theory of Knowledge 
Noah Lemos ; X 
v. $85 00 Hb 978-0-521-84213 6 . 
E $24 99 Pb 978 0-521 60309-6 242 pp | 
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| An Introduction to "u^, - 
| Godel's Theorems ` , 
Peter Smith ? 


ied 


$85 00 Hb 978-0-521-85784 0 
:$29 99 Pb 978-0-521-67453-9 376 pp 
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Cambridge Texts 1n the 
History of Philosophy 


Hume An Enquiry 
concerning Human 
Understanding ~~ 
And Other Writings 
Edited by Stephen Buckle 


$50 00 Hb 978 0 521 84340 9 
$22 99 Pb 978 0 521 60403 1 
278 pp 


Hume Dialogues 
Concerning Natural 
Religion 

And Other Writings 

Edited by Dorothy Coleman 


$55 00 Hb 978 0 521 84260 0 
$19 99 Pb 978 0 521 60359 1 
310 pp 


Neurophilosophy 


at Work 
Paul Churchland 


$75 00 HDO 978 0 521 86472 5... 


$24 99'Pb 978 0 521 69200 7 
262 pp 


Ideas 1n Context 


Locke, Language 
and Early-Modern 
Philosophy 


Hannah Dawson : 


$9000 Hb'978 0 521 852715 ^ 
378 pp j 
hj 


-Roman Monarchy and 
: the, Renaissance Prince 


Peter Stacey 


$90 00 Hb 978 0-521 86989 8 
360 pp 


Explaining 

Social Behavior 
More Nuts and Bolts for 
the Socíal Sciences 

Jon Elster 


$85 00 Hb 978 0 521-77179 5 
$27 99 Pb 978 0 521 77744 5 
496 pp 


^ 
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Heidegger's 
Being and Time 
An Introduction 

Paul Gorner 


^ “Cambridge Introductions to 


-Key Philosophical Texts 


$80 00 Hb 978-0 521 83322-6 
$23 99 Pb 978 0 521 54072 8" - 
204 pp 


Rethinking 
Informed Consent 


in Bioethics 


Neil C Manson and 

Onora O'Neill 

$85 00 Hb 978 0-521-87458 8 
$32 99 Pb 978 0 521-69747-7 
226 pp 


: The Cambridge 


> Companion to 

^ Locke's Essay 

+ Concerning Human 
Understanding 
Edited by Lex Newman 


Cambridge Companions to , 
Philosophy 


N 


-~ 


$80 00 Hb 978 0 521 83433 9 '. 


$29 99 Pb 978 0 521 54225 8 
502pp = 
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"The Price of Peace 


wo. = 


Just War in the 
Twenty-First Century 
Edited by Charles Reed 
and David Ryall 
Foreword by 

Richard Dannatt 


$85 00 Hb 978 0-521 860512 ^. 


29 99 Pb 978 0 521 67785 1 
358 pp 


Ronald Dworkin 
Arthur Ripstem 
Contemporary Philosophy 


in Focus 


$75 00 Hb 978 0 521 66289 5 ü 
$24 99 Pb 978 0 521 66412 7. 
192pp ` 


~ 


GO Rationality In, 
Scientific Research 


E Husain Sarkar +, 


j 


. $8000 Hb 978 0 521 871136 
*300 pp E.g 


1 
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Democracy:and. 
Legal Change 


. 3 Melissa Schwartzberg 


Cambridge Studies in the 
Theory of Democracy 

$80 00 Hb 978 0 5521-86652 1 
240 pp 


4 
Remastering 

‘Morals with 
. Aristotle and 


Confucius : 
May Sim 


$85 00 Hb 978 0 e 87093- 1 
138 pp 


Now in Paperback! 
Ayn Rand's 


' Normative Ethics 


é 


F 


* The Virtuous Egoist 
Tara Smith 
$25 99 Pb 978 0 521-70546 2 
328 pp 
M ^ 
\ 


Social Philosophy 
after Adorno 
Lambert Zuidervaart 


$80 00 Hb 978 0 521 87027 6 
$25 99 Pb 978 0-521 69038 6 
E 232 pp 


Recognition 

and Power 

Axel Honneth and 

the Tradition of 

Critical Social Theory 
Bert van den Brink and 
David Owen 

$85 00 Hb 978 0 521 86445 9 
414 pp 


Prices subject to change 
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New books from The MIT Press 


Language, 
Consciousness, Culture 


Essays on Mental Structure 

Ray Jackendoff 

An integrative approach to human cogni- 
tion that encompasses the domains of 
language, consciousness, action, soctal 
cognition, and theory of mind that will fos- 
ter cross-disciplinary conversation among 
linguists, philosophers, psycholinguists, 
neuroscientists, cognitive anthropologists, 
and evolutionary psychologists 


Jean Nicod Lecture series * A Bradford Book 
710 pp, 21 illus $36 cloth 


Feeling Pain 
and Being in Pain 


Second Edition 

Nikola Grahek 

foreword by Daniel Dennett 

“Nikola Grahek had both the conceptual 
acuity of a well-trained philosopher and an 
intimate, broad-based knowledge of the 
empirical science relating to his chosen 
topic, pain Putting the two together, he 
came up with some startling and atten- 
tion-shifting proposals about how to make 
sense of pain, revisionary proposals that 
should clarify the thinking of scientist and 
layman alike ” 

— from the foreword by Daniel Dennett 

A Bradford Book « 168 pp $30 cloth 


Causation 


and Explanation 


edited by Joseph Keim Campbell, 
Michael O'Rourke, 

and Harry S Silverstein 

Leading scholars discuss the develop- 
ment and application of theories of causa- 
tion and explanation, offering a state-of- 
the-art view of current work on these two 
topics 


Topics in Contemporary Philosophy, volume IV 
480 pp , 66 illus $36 paper 


Conditionals 


Nicholas Rescher 

A unified treatment of conditionals based 
on epistemological principles rather than 
the semantical principles in vogue over 
recent decades 

A Bradford Book * 272 pp , 15 illus $36 cloth 


The Letters of George 


Santayana 
Book Seven, 1941-1947 
edited and with an introduction by 


William G Holzberger 

The seventh and penultimate book of the 
letters of American philosopher George 
Santayana, covering the years 1941 to 
1947 and including letters to such cor- 
respondents as Daniel Cory, John Hall 
Wheelock, Robert Lowell, and others 

648 pp $70 cloth 


Zone Books 


Nongovernmental 


Politics 


edited by Donald Feher 

The past, present, and future prospects 
of nongovernmental politics— political 
activism that eschews the question of 
who should govern to better focus on that 
of how government is exercised 


Distributed for Zone Books * 672 pp , 100 color 
illus , 150 black & white illus $39 95 paper 


Who Are You? 


Identification, Deception, and 
Surveillance in Early Modern Europe 
Valentin Groebner 

translated by Mark Kyburz 

and John Peck 

The prehistory of modern passport and 
identification technologies the docu- 
ments, seals, and stamps, that could 
document and transform their owner's 
identity 


Distributed for Zone Books 
340 pp , 22 illus $35 cloth 


The Inner Touch 
Archaeology of a Sensation 

Daniel Heller-Roazen 

An original, elegant, and far-reaching 
philosophical inquiry into the sense of 
being sentient—what It means to feel that 
one is alive—that draws on philosophi- 
cal, literary, psychological, and medical 
accounts from ancient, medieval, and 
modern cultures life 

Distributed for Zone Books « 300 pp $33 cloth 


To order call 800-405-1619 
http //mitpress mit edu 


Without Justification 


Jonathan Sutton 

An argument that takes issue with the 
contemporary epistemological consensus 
that justification is distinct from knowl- 
edge, proposing instead that Justified 
belief simply is knowledge, and arguing in 
detail that a belief is justified when and 
only when it amounts to knowledge 

A Bradford Book e 208 pp $30 paper 


Wittgenstein 
and the Moral Life 


Essays in Honor of Cora Diamond 
edited by Alice Crary 

“The distinguished philosophers Alice 
Crary has assembled tn this fine book pay 
fitting tribute to one of the world’s most 
Important living philosophers ” 

— Raimond Gatta, King's College London 


Representations and the Mind senes 
432 pp $36 paper 


Reliable Reasoning 


Induction and Statistical Learning 
Theory 

Gilbert Harman and Sanjeev Kulkarni 
The tmplications for philosophy and cogni- 
tive science of developments in statistical 
learning theory 


Jean Nicod Lecture series e A Bradford Book 
114 pp, 19 illus $30 cloth 


now in paperback 


Panpsychism in the West 
David Skrbina 

"Provides a long overdue and much 
needed reexamination of this age-old 
doctrine, one which still retains some fas- 
cination for modern philosophy of mind " 
— William Seager, University of Toronto at 
Scarborough 

336 pp $21 paper 


now in paperback 


Social Empiricism 

Miriam Solomon 

"Not only important but short, clear, lively, 
and well-supported by case studies — will 
serve well both philosophers and their 
students " — Catherine Hundleby, 
Philosophy in Review 

A Bradford Book * 196 pp $18 paper 


Democracy 
across Borders 


From Démos to Démoi 


James Bohman 

“This book will become a standard point 
of reference for debates on key issues in 
the theory and practice of international 
democratic politics " — John S. Dryzek, 
Australian National University 


Studies in Contemporary German Social Thought 
senes e 232 pp $35 cloth 


now in paperback 


Neither Brain nor Ghost 

A Nondualist Alternative 

to the Mind-Brain Identity Theory 

W Teed Rockwell 

“Using a powerful combination of Dewey’s 
pragmatism and dynamical systems theo- 
ry, [Rockwell] proposes a bold alternative 
to Cartesian materialism that deserves 
careful scrutiny ” 

—J A Scott Kelso, Florida Atlantic 
University 

A Bradford Book « 256 pp, 6 illus $18 paper 


now in paperback 
Reconstructing 
the Cognitive World 


The Next Step 

Michael Wheeler 

"This book has the potential to radically 
reshape how cognitive science and ana- 
lytical philosophy view the mind " 

— Mark A Bedau, Reed College, Editor-in- 
Chief of Artificial Life 

A Bradford Book *« 432 pp $20 paper 


now in paperback 


Molecular Models of Life 


Philosophical Papers 

on Molecular Biology 

Sahotra Sarkar 

"Sarkar stands out among philosophers 
of science for his ability to combine 
conceptual, historical, and technical con- 
siderations In compelling perspectives on 
the philosophical questions raised by con- 
temporary biology " — Paul E Griffiths, 
University of Pittsburgh 

352 pp $25 paper 


SCIENCE AND ETHICS 

Can Science Help Us Make Wise Moral Judgments? 

Edited by Paul Kurtz, with the assistance of David Koepsell 
350 pp * ISBN 978-1-59102-537-5 © PB © $21 


À unique collection of authors who maintain that science can help 


can help modify our ethical values and bring new ethical prn- péz 
ciples into social awareness 





PUTTING PHILOSOPHY TO WORK 

Inquiry and Its Place in Culture—Essays on Science, Religion, Law, Literature, and Life 

Susan Haack 

336 pp e ISBN 978-1-59102-528-3 e HC * $32 

This wide-ranging collection of Haack's new and recent essays offers applied philosophy 
in a new key and a fresh voice Whether she is telling the “sad, sleazy saga” of a drug 
company's efforts to suppress the unfavorable results of a clinical trial it had funded, 
disentangling the many senses of "coherent," or reflecting on the growth of intellectual 
character, she writes with the clarity, verve, and wit her readers have come to expect 


THE ONE AND THE MANY 

Reading isaiah Berlin 

Edited by Gearge Crowder and Henry Hardy 

300 pp © ISBN 978-1-59102-448-4 e HC e $28 

TAJ fitting tnbute to Berlin it is a multidimensional exploration of 

the man and the ideas his Judaism, his moderate nationalism, his WEM ond dary 

ambivalence about the Enlightenment, his reaction to Stalinism, 

and a great deal more It iS a rich, original, and nourishing volume" Wil 
—Alan Ryan, warden of New College, Oxford ddipdislaudiud 






en Herlin 


SKEPTICISM 
An Anthology 


Edited by Richard H Popkin and José R Maia Neto 

350 pp * ISBN 978-1-59102-474-3 * PB © $29 

This anthology contains the principal texts of the Western skeptical tradition from 
Its origins in antiquity to contemporary philosophy An introduction on the origins, 
kinds, and significance of philosophical skepticism puts the various readings into 
historical context 


DENNETT AND RICOEUR ON THE NARRATIVE SELF 


Joan McCarthy 
220 pp * ISBN 978-1-59102-548-1 e PB © $39 95 


Is the self some kind of real entity or a very convincing illusion? Drawing on the work of 
two leading philosophers, Daniel Dennett and Paul Ricoeur, McCarthy examines how 
each of these thinkers casts the self in narrative terms 


(B Prometheus Books 
Toll Free 800-421-0351 / Fax 716-691-0137 
www prometheusbooks com 





Nietzsche’s Political 
Skepticism 
Tamsin Shaw 


“A very fine piece of research 
and argument This book reads 
Nietzsche against the grain, since 
it challenges both a fair bit of 
what Nietzsche explicitly says 
about his own beliefs as well as 
the interpretations that these 
pronouncements have inspired 
But it does so successfully, for Shaw 
questions those pronouncements 
in the name of what is probably 
Nietzsche's strongest drive—his 
relentless truth-seeking " 
—Bernard Yack, 

Branders University 


E 





Cloth $2495 978 0-691-13322-5 Due October 
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New in paperback 
Philosophical Myths 
of the Fall 
Philosophical j Stephen Mulhall 


Myths “Mulhall’s re-opening of issues 

of the Fall Y jl s of fall and redemption is not so 
: much a re-construction of a specific 

answer as it IS a re-articulation 
of the germane questions and a 
re-thinking of possible responses 
Mulhall simultaneously puts into 
question the adequacy of the 
philosophical myths and raises 
the prospect of reconsidering the 
A zi i Christian account” 
aAa ZU yt B —Thomas Hibbs, First Things 





Princeton Monographs in Philosophy 
Harry G Frankfurt, Series Editor 
Paper $1995 978-0 691-13392-8 


[B PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS — 800.777.4726 


press.princeton.edu 





ANNOUNCING: 


THE JOURNAL OF 
PHILOSOPHY. 


ONLINE 


The Journal of Philosophy has added 
a print and online subscription option for institutions 


SUBSCRIPTION OPTIONS 
Libraries and Institutions (print and online) $180 00 
Libraries and Institutions (print only) $100 00 
Individuals $45 00 
Students, retired/unemployed philosophers — $20 00 
Postage outside the U S $15 00 


Please consult our website at www journalofphilosophy org 


for more details 
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